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THE MENDICANTs. 





BY BLISS CARMAN, 





WE are as mendicants who wait 
Along the roadside in the sun. 

Tatters of yesterday and shreds 
Of morrow clothe us every one. 


And some are dotards, who beiieve 
And glory in the days of old; 

And some are dreamers, harping still 
Upon an unknown age of gold. 


Hopeless or witless! Not one heeds, 
As lavish Time comes down the way 
And tosses in the suppliant hat 
One great, new-minted, gold To-day. 


Ungrateful heart and grudging thanks ; 
His beggar’s wisdom only sees 

Housing and bread and beer enough : 
He knows no other things than these. » 


O foolish ones, put by your care! 
Where wants are many, joys are few ; 

And at the wilding springs of peace, 
God keeps an open house for you. 


But that some Fortunatus’ gift 
Is lying there within his hand, 
More costly than a pot of pearls, 
His dullness does not understand. 


And so his creature heart is filled ; 
His shrunken self gues sturved away. 
Let him wear brand-new garments still, 
Who has a threadbare soul, I say. 


But there be others, happier few, 
The vagabondish sons of God, 

Who know the byways and the flowers, 
And care not how the world may plod. 


They idle down the traffic lands, 

And loiter through the woods with spring ; 
To them the glory of the earth 

Is but to hear a bluebird sing. 


They, too, receive each one his Day, 
But their wise heart knows many things, 
Beyond the sating of desire, : 
Above the dignity of kings. 


One, I remember, kept his coin, 
And, laughing, flipped it in the air; 
But when two strolling pipe-players 
Came by, he tossed it to the pair. 


Spendthrift of joy, his childish heart 
Danced to their wild, outlandish bars; 
‘Luen, supperless, he laid him down 
That night, and slept beneath the stars. 
* WasHINGTor, D. C. 
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A PSALM OF KURDISTAN, 
[FROM “ BENZAQUEN."]' 











BY RICHARD HOVEY, 





How comely in the morning is Thy face ; how fair 
Among the valleys is the coming of Thy’ feet ' 
The air is glad of Thee: yea, as a maid, the air 
Trembles and blushes for her lover. Behold, the wheat 
Bows down before Thee in the sun; the sesame 
Bends low beneath Thy kisses, for Thy lips are sweet ; 
The peaches and pomegranates stir and worship Thee. — 


How loving is the Lord God and how strong withal: .~ 
The fig tree putteth forth her fruit in the fair weather ; 
Theclusters of the vine hang purple on the wall; 
But the north wind awakes and the black frost strides 
hither, 
And the bare boughs stretch gaunt in prayer against 
their doom. 
The hand of the Lord God is upon them and they 
wither ; 
The hand of the Lord God is upon them and they bloom. 


Praise Him; ye hills; praise Him, ye beech trees of 
Sipan ! 
Praise Him, sun and air and divine reach of blue! 
Praise Him, ye rivers; praise Him, violet waves of Van! 
Praise Him, clouds and vapors and dear drench of the 


dew ! 
Praise Him, ye caverns of Mount Ala, ye fountains 
welling 
In the groves of Bagh-lar; for His tarrying is with 
you— { 


Here is the garden of the Lord and this is His dwelling. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE IN GREECE. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY IN ATHENS. 











GREECE has just had, or rather is just having, one of 
its most dreadful earthquakes. Other earthquakes of 
modern times have brought great disaster to certain 
parts of Greece ; but considering the wide area covered 
by the present one, and the time of its duration, it ap- 
pears at present likely to rank as one of the worst that 
Greece has ever suffered, either iu ancient or modern 
times. One who has passed through it and felt it can 
hardly refrain from describing it. 

On the evening of April 20th, as we had just begun 
our dinner, at five minutes before seven o’clock, the 


_ house began to shake violently. Our dining room is in 


the second story of the American School, and one can 
imagiue the haste we made to go down the stairs and 
out into the garden. Probably we were out of the house 
in five seconds; but it seemed at least ‘several minutes. 
It was several minutes before we could persuade our- 
selves to goin and resume our dinner. Meanwhile we 
saw our neighbors before their houses, crossing them- 
selves and showing other signs of distress. When we 
did return to the table it was with little appetite. The 
rest of the meal was an empty “form through which 
the spirit breathed no more.” As a token of the vibra- 
tion which our strong building had suffered, I may note 
that we found each glass surrounded by a wet circle on 
the tablecloth a foot in diameter, 

Sleep was at a premium that night, for the earth did 
not go to rest. Before bedtime there were two more 
shocks, and at least three more in the morning before 
the natural time of rising. One of these latter was 
strong enough to send us all once more out-of-doors. In 
this desire to get out of the house we found that we 
were not singular. Our neighbors were again doing 
likewise. At present (the afternoon of Sunday, April 
22d) there have been about twenty shocks which every- 
body feels and fears, not to reckon others, which one 
counts for the sake of accuracy. For about forty-eight 
hours we have seemed to realize the import of the phrase 
‘resting on a volcano.” We shall always know how 
naturally the faintings and fears that one hears of in 
connection with earthquakes come about. 

Since Attica has generally enjoyed immunity from 
the earthquakes that in recent years have done harm in 
other parts of Greece, as about a year ago in Zante and 
again later in Thebes, the Athenians have come to feel 
that the huge ribs of their Jand, Parnes, Pente¢licus and 
Hymettus, protected them ; and that while Greece is the 
most seismic land in Europe, their own part in such oc- 
currences was likely to be limited to sharp watching for 
traces of them and to showing symputhy for their suf- 
fering neighbors. But in the present earthquake, altho 
there have been no fatal or dangerous accidents in 

. Athens, yet many buildings have been damaged, and at 


the Peirseus several have been thrown to the ground. 


_ Not only do old people recollect nothing like it, but the 
papers say that it is more severe than any earthquake in 


Athens since the great one of 511 4.p., which did so 
much harm to the ancient buildings. 

This long imnrunity of Athens in the midst of others’ 
sufferings led everybody to suppose that now when 
Athens suffered we should hear of. greater disasters in 
the provinces, and such news was not long in coming. 
All Greece was indeed shaken,.even the islands of the 
Aigean. Butthe center of disturbance was in the region 
known in ancient times as the land of the Opuntian 
Locrians. The capital town of this eparchy, Atalante, 
suffered only the falling of a good many houses; but 
village after village in the neighborhood was leveled to 
the ground, and many people buried under the ruins. 
In one village twenty children perished in a failing 
church, The dismal catalog of disaster runs in the dis- 
patches as follows: Libanatis—all the houses leveled to 
the ground; Skentavaga—all the houses destroyed ; 
Martinos—the place utterly destroyed, countless victims ; 
and so on, through a long list of villages. The total 
number of deaths will mount up into the hundreds, and 
there are large numbers of wounded, 

Detachments of the army have been sent from Athens 
with food and tents. Probably there are not many peo- 
ple in Athens who would not have been glad to be living 
in tents during the Jast forty-eight hours. Patriarchal 
simplicity had its advantages, Had theshocks in Athens 
been much stronger, the larger the house the greater 
would have been the danger. Foradreadful catastrophe 
would certainly have come. 

Not being able to visit Locris, I got my most vivid 
picture of the effects of the shocks in the cloister of 
Daphne, about five miles from Athens on the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis, Here some cells of the cloister were re- 
duced to a heap of stones and mortar. Fortunately the 
reports in the papers of serious damage to the venerable 
mosaics in the dome of the church, recently restored 
with so much pains, were almost pure fabrication. 

It was not merely Locris that suffered heavy loss. 
The first shock rendered nearly every house in Thebes 
and in Chalkis uninhabitable. The people in both of 
those places are living in the open air. While in neither 
of these cities were there any deaths, there were some 
cases of serious injury. The magnitude of the disaster 
may be realized when we note that Chalkis is a city of 
about ten thousand inhabitants. 

One imbued with the spirit of the ancient mythology 
can easily feel that wild giants and Titans are having 
their own way, and that Zeus must be called in to help. 
But what do we see? Here is the careless Greek turned 
devout, holding special service of prayer to the God of 
Israel to avert or stay the calamity. 


RHYME, RHYTHM, POETRY, AND—COMMON 
SENSE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 








Some of our younger. poets have regrettably fallen, I 
find, into the habit of writing with neither rhythm nor 
rhyme. This is what the late Walt Whitman did; and 
tho he has surely been much talked about as a poet, I 
am not at all decided that he has yet (even now when 
dead) been universally recognized as one. He has been 
called one, and he has secured admirers, defenders, per- 
haps even a little throng of devotees. ButI do not think 
that the most ardent of the latter would ever claim for 
him that a certain strong, yet wholly unprejudiced op- 
position to his method, his poetic genuineness and his 
literary sincerity does not still exist and does not promise 
rather hardily to survive. 

By poetry without rhythm I mean the unscannable 
lines which no prosodaic rules could reduce to any orderly 
form. Of course every prose sentence could be resolved 
into a certain number of metrical feet, even tho it were a 
sentence that extended through a hundred or five hun- 
dred words. But rhythm in rhymeless verse should con- 
tain, esen tho its lines be irregular in length, a general 
similarity of feet, whether iambic, trochaic, anapestic 
or dactyllic. Witness, for example, Matthew Arnold’s 
beautiful poem, * Dover Beach.” Here the lines are ir- 

regular and rhymeless, yet they possess rhythm; they 
are thoroughly scannable. Walt Whitman’s lines, also 
rhymeless, are totally without rhythm except that of 
prose. One can take any page of Whitman’s alleged 
‘‘ poetry,” and copy it out in the form of prose, and give 
it to any intelligent reader previourly, unacquainted with 
its original outside similarity to the Psalms of David, 
and feel sure that this, reader will never suspect thai it 
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had once been cut up into isolated lines, and thus made 
visually to resemble verse. Whether Whitman’s verse is 
or is not poetical prose, I leave his friends and his oppo- 
nents to fight out among themselves. But it certainly is 
not poetry in the sense of definable rhythm, It is no 
more poetry, in this sense, than any novel or history or 
book of memoirs. 

And now comes the question, Is poetry separable from 
rhythm? Longfellow has shown us, in his exquisite 
**Golden Milestone,” that a rhymeless poem can be writ- 
ten of twelve four-lined trochaic stanzas: 

* Leafiess are the trees; their purple branches 
Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral, 
Rising silent 
In the Red Sea of the wintersunset.” 

So, through forty-four lines more the poem runs on, 
symmetrical, powerful, pungent, tho rhymeless, and 
yet not patterned after the academic pentameter blank 
verse. Butin this lovely poem rhythm is employed 
with enchanting and yet wholly unerratic effect. 

Many definitions of poetry have been given. If I 
might venture to add one to the long list, it would take 
this shape: Poetry is the art of clothing thought 
rhythmically in either beauty or imagination. The 
‘‘ rhythmically ” is a fixed term, be it noted; the others 
are interchangeable or elective. In some of Emerson’s 
best poems the rhythmical element is slight, but it is 
still there, while that of beauty or imagination largely 
predominates, Often we find a poem in which imagina- 
tion far surpasses beauty ; still more often do we finda 
poem in which beauty seems to exist with scarcely an 
imaginative trace. But take from either kind of poem 
the charm of melody, measure, tempo, and it becomes, 
to my thinking, inevitably prose. The ear must be sat- 
isfied, either partially or completely or over-generously. 
Otherwise the real magic of the Muse remains aloof. 
There need not be exactitude in the joining of line 
with line ; but there must be a distinct measure-beat, a 
salient and easily perceptible meter. 

Nowadays, however, the example of Whitman has 
perilously influenced certain young writers. One Eng- 
lish poet of ability, Mr. E. J. Henley, who has achieved 
some vivid lyrics in which both rhyme and rhythm are 
manifest, now prefers to construct absolutely formless 
pieces of work, which, if poems at all, are what we 
can only classify as ‘‘poems-in prose,” after the title 
used by Baudelaire, certainly thirty years ago. But 
‘*poems in prose” are a contradiction in terms. Our 
coming bards should realize that the mere placing of a 
capital letter at the head of each verse is not to make a 
succession of such versesa poem. They may entitle it 
‘*An Impression” or ‘‘ A Vignette ”-or ‘‘A Pastel” or 
anything happy and applicable and decorative which 
their fancy decides upon ; but, still, ‘‘ poem” is not the 
name for it. Let me give an example of the lyric which 
is at present striving to push its way into favor: 

I stood on the shore of a dim lake, 

A lake all shadow and peace. 

The sunset died in gold and pearl, 
Died grandly and beautifully. 

A string of birds, fleet-fiying birds, 
Like a rosary flung earthward by some remote spirit, 
Gleamed night-black in the opal sky. 
The breeze was all melancholy music, 
Yet soft asa maiden’s tears. . .. 

I stood beset by many memories ; 

I dreamed, etc., etc. 


. 


This, let me hasten to say, is an effort of my own and 
nota quotation from any of Whitman’s imitators. Poor 
tho it may be, it is more poetic (as I affirm without the 
vaguest hint of vanity) than any similar number of lines 
that may be found among the pages of Whitman’s crude 
and devilmaycare and distressingly egotistic writings. 
And it is precisely the sort of thing which Mr. Henley is 
at present putting forth as poetry,and which that talent- 
ed young writer, Mr. Hamlin Garland, is also sometimes 
putting forth, It is unrhymed and unorhythmical ex- 
pression of idea and emotion ; and if it and the effusions 
which resemble it are ever accepted as poetry, then the 
hitherto recognized poetry of the Greeks, the Romans, 
the French, the Germans and the English must be re- 
garded as worn-out and useless models. But more than 
this, poetry, as we now hold it, and for fully three thou- 
sand years have held it, must be sent into the limbo of 
desuetude. The lines I have just written are prose, 
printed with the external coup d’wil of a poem, So are 
the experiments of Mr. Henley, Mr. Garland and several 
other able and eloquent young bards. There can be no 
compromise, no truce, no armistice between the two 
sharply divided provinces of literature. Unless I am 
greatly in ‘error, the ‘‘newschool ” will sooner or later 
hear sound the knell of its owndoom, They are at- 
tempting the impossible—striving, as it were, to lift 
themselves by the rungs of their own chairs. Certain 
forms of literary art are, as far as we know, imperish- 
able, A drama,a tragedy, for example, must be cast 
into a series of acts, A lyric, an ode, an idyl, an epic, 
must be metrical, tho it were rhymeless as Southey’s 
‘*Thalaba.” Originality in verse-writing is massively 
margined, notwithstanding the spacious area which it 
includes. Beyond that verge lie the fatal follies of wan- 
ton eccentricity. Wo to the poet who willfully over- 
leaps its barrier! He will find that he has; passed, as 
Tennyson so tellingly puts it, : 


* Beyon’ the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meét for all.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


And in this instance, as in all others like it, whether 


ethical or artistic, he will also find, I should somewhat 
fearlessly predicate, that the way of the transgressor is 
hard, 


New York Crry. 





MY RIP VAN WINKLEHOOD. 


by PROF. HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 





Two years ago an admirable opportunity was afforded 
me of realizing the feelings of Irving’s immortal Dutch- 
man. I returned to my native land after an absence of 
nineteen years, expecting to find the same simple, patri- 
archal Norway I had left as a youth, I had looked for- 
ward to this experience through ‘‘ long days of labor and 
nights devoid of ease.” It had lain beckoning to me in 
the distance with a most alluring shimmer as a sweet re- 
ward of toil. I had not, indeed, been asleep like Rip ; 
but very likely, without reasoning much about it, I must 
have fancied that Norway had been asleep. She had a 
distinct and most delightful individuality to me when I 
went away, and I expected, naturally, to be confronted 
with the same dreamily romantic physiognomy, with 
the light of heroic reminiscences in her grave retrospec- 
tive eyes. I had thought of her in my boyhood as a 
sternly beautiful sibyl, sitting with the glorious saga- 
book open in her lap, resting her chin in her hand, gaz- 
ing with an elegiac regret into the distance, brooding 
over her great memories. 

We heard so much of the past when I was a boy and so 
very little of the present. I was taught to believe that 
the world’s golden age lay in a remote antiquity, whence 
it shore with a fierce refulgence across the dark centu- 
ries. It was lost, vanished never toreturn. Those were 
the days when Norsemen sailed forth in their dragon- 
shaped galleys, ravaged the fair lands of the South, and 
filled Europe with the terror of their name. It was a 
matter of deep regret to me, at the age of twelve, that I 
did not have the felicity to live in those sanguinary days 
and asa roving Viking (with golden hair streaming in 
the wind) plunder pelf-loving merchantmen, burn castles 
and cities, and carry off ravishing princesses to my rocky 
nest in the North. It was this kind of deeds which were 
held up to my boyish imagination as noble and worthy 
of a Norseman ; and it puzzled me greatly to find myself 
born into a world which seemed somehow all out of gear 
and afforded no opportunity whatever for the exercise of 
Norse heroism. 

There was another phase of my education which pro- 
foundly modified my boyish self, and which, therefore, 
I cannot omit. It was the physical environment of 
fiord, mountain and valley, and the wonderfully poetic 
legends which cluster about them. Many a night I 
fought the battle between duty and inclination, being 
drawn by an irresistible allurement to the servants’ hall, 
which I was strictly forbidden to visit ; for many things 
were said there which were not for ears polite. But 
what attracted me was not the rude jests and horseplay, 

but the stories of the Hulder, the Nixy, the subter- 
ranean people, the Trolls, the gnomes and the Réken 
priest, who conjured the Devil. No sooner had I kissed 
my grandparents good-night than I stole on tiptoe down 
into this enchanted wonder realm and listened with de- 
liciovs thrills and shudders to the fantastic tales of 
~“Norse_folklore, many of which date back into the dim 
twilight of-Aryan antiquity. 

No one who has not sprung from such historic soil 
knows what it means to uproot one’s life and plant it 
again in new ground. In my opinion the process, how- 
ever advantageous its material results, is never quite 
successful. Esthetically considered, that which has been 
lost is apt to be more valuable than that which has been 
gained, I was under the impression, of course, that I, 
who was now returning to the land of my fathers, was 
the same person who left Norway in 1869 (and made a 
brief visit in 1874). It never for a moment occurred to 
me to question my identity until the porter who offered 
to take charge of my trunks addressed me in what he 
believed to be English. I stared at him with an amused 
challenge and answered him in my very best Norwegian. 
But somehow I must have failed to impress him with 
my nationality, for he ignored my Norwegian and per- 
severed in exhibiting his own linguistic accomplish- 
ments. I took this to be an evidence of that vanity 
which often possesses a man who has picked up a few 
conversational phrases in a foreign tongue. I there- 
fore plunged right manfully into my native speech 
in shops, hotels—in fact, wherever I went; but. in 
nine cases out of ten I was answered in English, tho 
now and then some particularly well-disposed person 
complimented me on my Norwegian. I accepted that as 
a joke at first, and laughed good-humoredly at my own 
expense ; but at last it ceased to be funny. So, in order 
to put an end to the misunderstanding, I took my next 
flatterer to task, and told him I deserved little credit for 
speaking my native tongue correctly. He stared at me 

for a while as if he thought I was perpetrating a very 
deep joke ; but, becoming convinced of my sincerity, he 
expressed his astonishment. For, as he now informed 
me, I spoke Norwegian with a strong English accent ; 
and particularly the key of my voice and its intonations 
were absolutely foreign. In 1869, when I began to spéak 
English, my American teacher had told me the very 
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satne thing. I spoke correctly enough, he said ; but the 
timbre.and cadence of my voice were Norwegit 

It was not, however, the change which I bad myself 
undergone that aroused my sympathy with Rip Van 
Winkle ; but it was the transformation which Norway 
had undergone in my absence. Nothing, I fancy, is so 
difficult to realize as the lapse of time. When I sailed 
up the beautiful Christiania Fiord, the heroic visions of 
my boyhood thronged my memory, and I was con- 
scious of an exquisite exhilaration. Tho as a mete in- 
tellectual proposition, I recognized the fact that well- 
nigh a fifth of a century had passed over my head since 
I left these shores, I caught myself every moment in 
joyous expectations which ignored the lapse of time, 1 
thought of that lovely girl (whom in my youthful poems 


_I compared to the lily of the valley) and who caused me 


so much blissful agony. I saw her innocent, flowerlike 

face, with those touchingly trustful Norwegian eyes, 

and her voice re-echoed in my ears, dewily fresh, with 

its tender roguishness, and the clear mountain ring 
which once set my nerves tingling with delight. When 

I met her a few days later, middle-aged and 
voluminous, with every vestige of her maidenly beauty 
gone, and chiefly interested in the amount of my in- 
come, and the evidences of my prosperity, I would 
have rent my garments, as the Patriarchs did 
of old, if it had not been for the unconventionality 
of the thing and the fear of unpleasant consequences. 
Time is the cruelest humorist, and has no pity on ro- 
mantic illusions. For a whole week life seemed to me a 
ghastly joke, until I stumbled upon a dear cousin of 
mine, whom I kissed in delighted recognition, feeling 
that she, at least, bad preserved her charming identity, 
and escaped the ravages of the enemy. But, unhappily, 
it turned out that I had kissed the wrong lady. It was 
my cousin’s daughter, whose existence I had forgotten, 
if I had ever known of it; but, truth to tell, the mother, 
when she appeared, was not at all unworthy of such a 
daughter. It was a case of “‘ O mater pulchra filia pul- 
chrior.” She was a handsome matron, with a face full 
of benignity and maternal experience, and yet preserv- 
ing a rosy suffusion of health, which made it good to 
look at. She was unconscious of nerves, bad never 
heard of nervous prostration; and declared that blues 
were ‘‘whims and nonsense,” and should simply be ig- 
nored or their victim set to work on ‘something use- 
ful,” 

To fit myself into all the new relationships to unknown 
persons who had been but names to me (whom they now 
insisted upon filling out with the appropriate personali- 
ties) was often a perplexing business. Women, some- 
how, had a knack of striking the right key in these em- 
barrassing preludes to intimacy more readily than men ; 
and men have a greater facility for finding their bear- 
ings where a woman is concerned than when they are 
confronted with a member of their own sex. There is 
always a kind of traditional attitude you can fall back 
upon in intercourse with the fair ones of all climes. 
Complimentary platitudes are always in order, by way 
of introduction. But a new brother-in-law, for instance, 
who springs ready-made into your life, without the least 
regard for your feelings, you cannot put off with sugar- 
plums. You cannot stroke him, as you would a cat, 
with conversational caresses; and as you have had no 
part of your life in common, the chances are that you 
will stumble along awkwardly for days, if not for weeks, 
until you find each, or, what amounts to the same, each 
concludes that the other is not worth finding. In either 
case you acquiesce in the situation and tacitly agree upon 
a modus vivendi. 

There is something positively tragic in the plight of a 
man who returns to the country of his birth, and finds - 
all the old ties of blood and friendship invalidated by the 
years, and deprived of their meaning. I was constantly 
suffering from a sort of mental indigestion during those 
six weeks, while I strove to dispose of all the hard and 
unforeseen facts which daily obtruded themselves upon 
my attention. I had a suspicion, however, that I was 
myself the hardest fact of all, and a cause of much per- 
plexity to my kind relatives. And I went away with 
the feeling that I ought to apologize for intruding rather 
than wonder at my superfluity. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK Ciry. 


SOCIAL SALVATION BY THE SPADE. 
BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


NorTuHInG said by Amos, the prophet, is of greater im- 
pértance and practicability than the last thing he said: 
* And I will plant them upon their land, and they shall 
no more be pulled up out of their land which I have 
given them, saith the Lord thyGod.” With this glorious 
hope the great prophet closeshis prophecy. After much 
wandering and misery, he declares that the people were 
to be once more planted upon their land; and it is ob- 
vious that he uses the word ‘‘ planted,” as when you say 
that trees are planted, or rooted, in the ground. In 
other words, the great social promise of the Old Testa- 
ment is that the people should not be a landless prole- 
tariat without a share in the country, but that they 
should belandowners. Ashe explains very picturesquely 
and graphically, they should be landowners so really 
that they would toil only for themselves. That is the 
protpise and purpose of God. 
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It is well to be reminded that ail wealth originates in 
the soil. All capital springs outof the bounty of nature. 
As John Stuart Mill said, all we can do is to move 
matter from one place to another; and when we bring 
one kind of matter into contact with another kind of 
matter, then the unfathomable processes of nature take 
place. The original source of wealth and capital is the 
wonderful fact that spring showers never fail, and that 
in the wonderful alchemy of nature the solitary seed 
which we plant produces thirty, or sixty, or one hun- 
dred fold; that marvelous increase which we owe to the 
munificence of God is the origin of wealth. Thus agri- 
culture is, and must be, our greatest industry. The 
fruitfulness of the soil is, consequently, the foundation of 
our national wealth. Iam sure we should all like to live 
in such a country as Amos describes, where every man 
will live in his own house and dwell under his own vine- 

ard. 

, That is an excellent program and thoroughly scrip- 
tural. I should like to ask whether that is the state of 
things in England to-day. I am sorry to say that noth- 
ing could be more melancholy in some respects than to 
read this passage. It describes a social condition which 
is the exact opposite of that which exists in England to- 
day. I have on my table a little book published this 
year; it is entitled ** The Next Revolution; A Proposed 
Agricultural Remedy for the Present Distress of the 
United Kingdom,” Its authors are a local preacher and 
a minister of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. What 
does this remarkable pamphlet say? Humble and insig- 
nificant as it is, it ought to do for the country what the 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London” did for this city. The 
uuthors of the pamphlet call our attention to the fact 
that it has pleased God to make the soil of England 
peculiarly fertile. Acre per acre the soil of our country 
yields more than any spot on the globe. Altho this is the 
case, at this moment England is positively going out of 
cultivation. The number of persons living in the coun- 
try is continually decreasing by thousands. Many of 
these are coming to our great cities, and creating the 
greatest social misery and peril. This is a very extraor- 
dinary state of things. 

The authors of this pamphlet then cali attention to the 
fact that we buy the greater part of our food from for- 
cigners, the very food we could produce on our own soil. 
In 1892 we paid foreign nations £47,000,000 for meat, 
butter, cheese and eggs that should have been produced 
here. We cannot produce wheatin the way our fore- 
fathers did, but we can produce these other things, Thus 
for some reason we sent £47,000,000, out of this country 
instead of producing these things. The money spent 
alone on eggs imported in 1892 was £3,506,000 an increase 
of £2,242,000 in the course of twenty years. We spent 
£9,000,000 on living animals. In 1892 we paid to for- 
eigners for food that could have been produced in this 
country the enormous sum of £151,000,000. 

That is a very extraordinary state of things, and more 
worthy of public attention than a great many trivial 
questions that occupy the attention of politicians and 
journalists. The reasons given for this state of things 
are three: Our land monopoly ; the reservation of land 
for extensive sporting purposes ; the system of large 
farms ; and last, but not least, the general unwillingness 
of farmers to develop their humbler sources of profit and 
to move with the times. 

The business conservatism of many of our excellent 
farmers is extraordinary and suicidal. We have to alter 
our methods and agencies even in Church work. In 
Denmark, there are 1,000 co-operative dairies owned by 
the men who supply the milk ; but in England there are 
only twelve, All this time we are paying £150,000,000 
every year for food that might be produced in England. 

Some say that this little island is over-populated. 
london is undoubtedly overcrowded, and some of the 
great cities, too. But according to the latest returns we 
have in the country districts one man for every twenty- 
seven acres, That is sufficient to keep five families in 
comfort. We could have many millions more on the 
fruitful soil of England if it were cultivated in the proper 
way. This country could very well take four times its 
present population if it were properly distributed, and if 
our agrarian system was brought into harmony with the 
teaching of the Bible. I. deny that emigration is a cure. 
| strongly object to having this proposal thrust into our 
teeth. The effect of talking about emigration as a pana- 
cea ig to throw dust into the eyes of the people and to 
divert their attention from the real cause of the evil. 
Moreover, I sympathize with the workingmen who de- 
test being driven out of their country. If we drive men 
away by misery, they go away to be the center of dissat- 
isfaction and strife and misery. Let those go who wish 
to go, but let it mever be said that this country is so 
thickly populated that it is necessary to drive any man 
out who does not wish to go. The present system of land 
tenure does not profit those who think they profit by it. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach speaks of some land which was 
sold at ten pounds an acre. A system of land tenure 

which has come to that has not much to boast of. The 
state of things is so rotten that farms are going out of 
cultivation altogether. Tenant farmers are occupying 
farms without paying rent. The owners are in such ter- 
Tor that the tenants are at liberty to stay for nothing. 
In this state of things our friends in the pamphlet 
have a very simple proposal to make. They propose to’ 
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substitute the spade for the steam plow, to divide up the 
country as we can get it into six-acre farms. They sug- 
gest that at least an experiment should be made by some 
millionaire or company to procure an estate of suitable 
size, with a model village, co-operative stores and fixed 
rents. 

They go into full details. Speaking from experience, 
they are certain these six-acre farms would be highly 
remunerative. Drs. Barnardo and Stephenson say that 
£16 a year would rescue and keep a waif; £16 a year 
would pay the rent of such a six-acre farm, with a five- 
roomed dwelling and other buildings of that sort; and 
with that farm a man might feed and clothe himself, 
his wife and family, and keep a waif as well. It is pro- 
posed that the farm should be divided as follows: 1} 
acres wheat;1} oats; 14 hay; } potatoes; 4 turnips. 
There should also be 6 pigs, 2 cows, 80 fowls, 3 bee- 
hives and 200 fruit trees. The annual production 
of a farm stocked and worked in this way would be 
£207,178: 4d. Such a peasant proprietor would be able 
to live in the greatest possible comfort. 

The soil of England is the safest and most profitable, 
and therefore the best investment for the capital that is 
always accumulating in this country. Our friends cal- 
culate that we ought to put £100,000,000 into the land. 
How much better than to put it into Argentine bonds. 
Here is a perfectly sound investment of capital. How 
much more patriotic it would be to put money into one’s 
native soil than to speculate with it abroad. It is no 
good waiting for legislation. But I am convinced that 
this is a wise and practical proposal ; andif we could only 
induce one or two persons to make an experiment, land- 
owners would discover that the most profitable way of 
dealing with their property is to break it up into small 
estates and have peasant proprietors. 

It is a great and most awful peril from which we are 
suffering. The land is becoming more and more depop- 
ulated.’ The cities are becoming more and more over- 
crowded, What do we learn from the census of 1891? 
In that year there were 74,000 fewer agricultural labor- 
ers thanin 1881. This deadly process is going on contin- 
ually. We must do everything in our power to bring 
the people back to the soil. Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Gladstone have both said that the present tendency 
toward the depopulation of the country districts is ca- 
lamitous. Sir John Gorst said that unless some cure 
was found for the emigration from the rural districts to 
the towns the present social order and society could not 
possibly continue in existence. Statesmen are giving us 
these warnings ; but why do they not do something to 
alter matters? 

What terrorizes Europe to-day? The anarchists, the 
deadliest enenies of any cause they profess to serve. I 
should like to call attention to the fact that no peas- 
ant proprietor is an anarchist. The anarchist is found 
in the landless, houseless, homeless, vagrant pop- 
ulation of our great cities. The true antidote for an- 
archism which has exhibited its hideous face in England 
is agrarian reform. Let us do what the Prophet Amos 
said would be done in the time when God’s will shall be 
achieved by man in society as well as by individuals. 
Let us plant the people upon their land. Dynamite 
bombs do not grow on the land. Let us root the people 
of England in the soil of England, and all may yet be 

well, 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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AN OBSERVER IN COXEY’S CAMP. 


BY A. CLEVELAND HALL, 
Or JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


On April 28th I visited the main ‘“* Army of the Com- 
monweal,” encamped at Rockville, Matyland. My pur- 
pose was the study of this popular uprising of the nine- 
teenth century, while the army was at peace in country 
“districts and just before its exciting entry into Washing- 
ton. 

Rockville is a charming surburban resideace town, 
dreaming in its springtide vesture of fresh green trees 
and snowy blossoms as peacefully as tho no fears of an 
army of ‘* tramps and hoboes ” had ever come to mar its 
beauty. Now and then a somewhat dilapidated speci- 
men. of humanity adorned with a white Coxey badge, 
sauntered quietly along the village street. Here and 
there a house seemed possibly a little more closed than 
usual; but there was not a sign of disturbance anywhere, 
nor any appearance of unusual excitement. 

The camp at the Fair grounds afforded a strange sight. 
I entered under the impression (gathered from the news- 
papers) that Coxey’s followers were tramps and bums, 
to be feared when unmanageable; but food for scorn and 
laughter wherever law is strong. I came away with an 
entirely different belief. These men are not tramps, but 
for the most part unskilled, uneducated workmen ; men 
just above the tramp class, who are the first to suffer dur- 
ing times of financial depression and the last to regain 
employment. They were doing things which tramps 
never do except under dire compulsion. 

Improvised barbers’ chairs had been constructed of 
rough boards with a tree for a headrest, and the men 
were taking turns shaving each other. One man 
was being shaved standing up. Others were washing 
themfelves and their clothés with the aid of horée 
trough and pump; others were preparing their scanty 
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supper. Any tramp with the least skill in his profession 
would have fared better alone by begging, than did these 
men united and with a definite object. 

The leaders of the army did indeed send out circulars 
asking aid from sympathizers with the movement, but 
cast forth from the ranks individuals guilty of begging 
and drunkenness. 

The names “tramp,” “ hoboe,” “beggar,” applied by the 
newspapers to the commonwealers were sore vexations 
them ; and their leaders took frequent opportunities to 
declaim against the spurious charity which, reducing the 
wages of men at work, gives the money thus obtained in 
the name of charity, but really to be praised of men. To 
the tramp the money of the charitable is a welcome har- 
vest ever ripe and ready to be garnered in ; but the lead- 
ers of the Commonweal charged admission to the en- 
campments, selling souvenirs and pamphlets to accom- 
plish their march with as little recourse as possible to 
charitable assistance. 

The first thing which impressed me strongly after 

entering the Rockville camp was the youth of most of 
the four hundred men—mere boys, a large part of them. 
They showed few signs of physical degeneracy or under- 
vitalization. Oo the contrary, very many of them 
seemed like. men whom a recruiting sergeant would be 
glad to enlist for the regular Army. Many of the men 
were playing ball surrounded by an admiring audience. 
The sheds used for the housing of live stock in fair time 
had been appropriated by the army for bedrooms, and 
many men were peacefully slumbering upon hay and 
straw. 

Chickens ani turkeys were wandering within the pre- 
cincts of the camp, and their owners apparently did not 
fear for them a speedy ending in the pot. I was almost 
the only visiter present that afternoon; and during the 
two days in which I mingled freely with the Coxey men 
I heard but one man swear. 

The following letter to Mr. Coxey from Mr, William V. 
Bouic, a well-known lawyer of Rockvilie, adds strength 
to my conviction that the main army of the Common- 
weal was. as its leaders intended it should be, an army 
of peace, resolved to obey the laws even when they con- 
sidered them unjust. This letter, which Mr. Coxey ex- 
hibited with pride, was, in part, as follows : 

“ As a life-long citizen of the town of Rockville, thor- 
oughly interested in the best welfare of my people by the ties 
of blood and business interest, I feel that it is but a just 
tribute tosay that no more peaceable assemblage than that 
led by youever took place in our town. Before your arrival 
the movement was viewed by our citizens with apprehension 
partaking sumewhat of hostility ; but your gentlemanly 
conduct and the law-abiding conduct of your men made for 
you hosts of sympathetic friends.”’ 

I found some twenty-five reporters in Rockville, most 
of them boys under twenty-one years of age, off on a 
frolic, paid by the column and bound to secure sensa- 
tions, either funny or fearful. These are the men who 
have formed our convictions with regard to Coxey and 
his followers, and therefore we could hardly fail to mis-* 
understand them. 

Leaving the privates of the Commonweal Army, I 
went t> “‘ headquarters,” a tent, where I found Marshal 
Carl Browne. A great, big, strong fellow with a hearty 
bass voice; part fakir, part religionist, part wild West 
cowboy, and withala natural leader of men. On the 
ground outside were heaped the banners of the Com- 
monweal, all the work of Browne’s artistic hand and 
paint brush. The one carried at the head of the Army 
on the march was a picture of Christ. Above were the 
words: ‘* Peace on Earth, Good-will toward Men,” and 
underneath ‘“‘ But DEATH to INTEREST on Bonds! !” 
This was the official standard of the Commonweal. 

Carl Browne has been trying from the first to awaken 
religious enthusiasm among his followers, who are mani- 
festly lacking in any strong, cohesive principle, They 
seem fitting subjects for Salvation Army treatment, yet 
have not caught the religious infection fron Browne.to 
any marked degree. Their minds are apparently too 
full of economic questions. Still, this strange comming- 
ling of crude Theosophic with Salvation Army ideas is 
an interesting phase of the movement. Carl Browne 
believes that portions of the soul of Christ are reincar- 
nated in Brother Coxey and himself. 

‘‘ And that the remainder of the soul of Christ has been 
fully reincarnated in thousands of people throughout the 
United States to-day, and that accounts for the tremendous 
response to this call of ours, to try to bring about peace 
and plenty to take the place of panic and poverty. To ac- 
complish it means the second coming of Christ, and I be- 
lieve in the prophecy that he is to come, not in any one 
single form, but in the whole people. Now you have the 
reason for the banner of peace with his figure as a central 
painting, and that is why we start out on this mission on 
Easter Sunday for ‘ He hath risen.’”’ 

In the evening I listened to speeches by Browne and 
Coxey in front of the town hall. Browne mounted upon 
his panorama wagon, and got the crowd into good 
humor by telling them stories in parable form, illustrat- 
ing the Commonweal movement and its objects. Mr. 
Coxey followed with a serious speech, supporting the 
two bills which he has had introduced before Congress, 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Coxey Good Roads Bill” and 
the ‘‘ Coxey Non-Interest Bearing Bond Bill.” 

The first of these bills would secure the immediate 
issue of five hundred million dollars of legal-tender 
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Treasury notes, to be expended under the authority of 
the Secretary of War at the rate of twenty million dollars 
per month for the improvement of roads throughout the 
United States. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, and wages for common labor shall not be less than 
one dollar and fifty cents per day. Said Mr. Coxey: 

“Do you not see that this would do away with unem- 
ployment, solve the labor problem, and secure the eight- 
hour labor day, for which organized labor has been striv- 

unsuccessfully formany years ?’’ ‘No one will consent 
to toil for less than $1.50, or longer than eight hours a day, 
when Government offers these terms freely to all who seek 
them.” 

The argument is essentially socialistic, as is the whole 
Coxey movement. If Government is bound to furnish 
every man with work fitted to his capacity, and pay 
aim enough to support life in comfort, then the ideal of 
individual responsibility, one of God’s grandest gifts to 
men, is utterly overthrown, Why should a man take 
trouble to fit himself for work which the world needs, 
and which he will be best able to perform ; new work, 
perhaps, which requires hard thought and constant ex- 
ertion to attain success, when right here at hand.is work 
found for him, with sure pay and_no need for anxiety or 
brain weariness? Men love to escape from their respon- 
sibility, but without it there is no upward growth for the 
individnal or for humanity. The man entirely without 
a sense of responsibility is less man than beast. 

Mr. Coxey and his followers are firm believers in we 
power of Congress to make them all happy by issuing 
sufficient paper money, and attribute most of their woes 
to the Shylocks of the National banks, and particularly 
the bankers of England. The greenback heresy has them 
firmly in its clutches, 

Sach ideas as these are widely current among Ameri- 
can workmen to-day. The Philadelphia contingent of 
the Coxey army contained the best class of common- 
wealers aud the largest proportion of trade workers, 
One of its leaders summed up this phase of the Coxey 
movement in a single sentence: ‘* It means the Nation- 
alization of credit.” He himself seeks also the establish- 
ment of ‘‘a co-operative commonwealth.” 

The story of the Labor Day procession at Washington 
is well known, I had every facility for observing it 
thoroughly. The Army of the Commonweal, some five 
hundred strong, preserved the attitude of peace, the 
respect for law which it had always promised and prac- 
ticed. Good order and almost absolute silence prevailed 
throughout the ranks, in which not more than fifteen 
gray-haired men were to be seen. Police were omni- 
present. There were enough on duty to take every sin- 
gle Coxeyite into custody, and many seemed anxious for 
the chance to do so. The Washington authorities were 
undoubtedly very badly scared, and held a large body 
of police and military in reserve for emergencies. After 
passing the Peace Monument the procession moved 
along the south side of the Capitol grounds, and, all ap- 
proaches being blocked by excited policemen, Coxey and 
Browne dismounted and entered the grounds on foot. 
If there was any breach of law by members of the 
Army of the Commonweal this was the time when it 
occurred. - 

Both men were afterward arrested and indicted by 
the police ; yet (if we except Browne’s standard of peace) 
they did nothing more than thousands of spectators 
were doing, 7. e., running over the lawns and among the 
shrubs of the Capitol, and the charges brought against 
them were: ‘‘Stepping upon the turf in the Capitol 
grounds,” and ‘carrying a banner or device into the 
Capitol reservation.” 

Coxey immediately cbeyed when informed by the 
police that he could not make a speech or read a pro- 
test from the steps of the Capitol; and, altho it is said 
that Browne resisted, yet it is most probable that the 
policemen, who had completely lost their heads, at- 
tacked him first. 

I did not see the arrest of Browne, but quote the fol- 
lowing from the Washington Evening Star, of May 1st, 
a paper which commended the action of the police in 
striking the crowding spectators with their clubs, and 
certainly could not be accused of being prejudiced in 
Browpe’s favor: 

““When Browne reached the foot of the Capitol steps 
there was a hurried and excited dialog between him and 
the police, which could not be heard through the uproar. 
Then two policemen threw themselves upon Browne, 
grabbed his flag of peace and smashed the staff, seized 
Browne by the shoulders and thrust him through the 
crowd several hundred feet to the sidewalk. Clubs were 
seen cescending ou men’s shoulders in the group, but 
whether Browne was hit could not be seen. As the two 
officers rushed him through the crowd he was seen trying 
to shelter his head, as tho he expected blows, and could be 
heard shouting, ‘Iam an American citizen. I stand’ on 
my constitutional rights.’ Despite his constitutional 
rights, the dramatic marshal was dragged to the police 
station.” 

Both Coxey and Browne showed a good deal of cour- 
age in leaving their men and venturing alone among the 
excited and hostile policemen, to test the constitution- 
ality of their prohibition to speak. Any man, or body of 
men, with a grievance, has the right to go to Congress, 
or any other legislative body in this country, to petition 
for redress, and, if they are men of any standing in the 
community, they will be sure to receive attention. 
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The question is not what becomes of the few hundred 
poor workingmen who have tramped into Washington 
to petition Congress for work, altho this is deserving of 
much more serious consideration than most of the small 
bills before Congress. But, the main problem at issue is 
one of wide reaching and vital importance, t.e., the 
effect of the treatment of these men upon the hosts of 
American workmen, organized and unorganized, who 
feel deép commiseration for these unemployed men, and 
strong sympathy with the movement which brings them 
to Washington. I believe the police made a great mis- 
take in arresting Browne, Jones, and afterward Coxey, 
even if they were slightly infringing on the exact letter 
of the law. Thousands of other people were doing the 
same thing, and there was no thought of arresting 
them. A peaceful display of force on the part of the 
police was sufficient to preserve decent behavior among 
the spectators and the army of the Commonweal. In- 
stead of this the police felt called upon to club unoffend- 
ing people right and left. Some of this I witnessed my- 
self, and the following quotation from the Evening Star 
of May ist, supports my assertions : 

**When the police had escorted Coxey to his carriage, 
pushing him by the shoulders, but not seizing him, they 
released him. He clambered into the carriage, where his 
wife sat, with ‘Legal Tender’ in her lap, and as he stood 
there a fierce cheer was sent up from the surrounding 
crowd. Then the police seemed. to lose their heads, and, 
falling upon the luckless colored men and women nearest 
them, they clubbed the Negroes lustily.’’ 

The Washington News thus reports the affair : 

“The crowd became so thick about the Coxey carriage 
that the leader could hardly get to it, and in attempting 
to clear back the people the police became rattled and 
struck right and left with their clubs. The mounted offi- 
cers charged into the crowd and pushed, struck and shouted. 

‘*The white palfrey on which Miss Coxey was mounted 
became frightened and attempted torun away, but was held 
back by a young man, who bravely clung to the horse’s 
bridle, despite the efforts of a panic stricken policeman 
to knock him down with his baton.” 

Such action on the part of the police was utterly fool- 
ish and unnecessary; and I believe Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, was 
right in saying: ‘Clubbing may subdue Coxey or 
Browne, but it will not drive thought out of the people’s 
mind. *A club will subdue one man, but it will recruit 
one hundred for the cause he represents.” Mr. 
Gompers here voices the thoughts of workers all over 
this broad land. I have taken pains to investigate this 
matter, and have been amazed to find both skilled and 
unskilled laborers, hotel proprietors, small shopkeepers 
and business men in such earnest sympathy, not perhaps 
with the extreme demands of Coxey, but with the organ- 
ized movement of the suffering unemployed and the de- 
mand for public work, not charity,to keep their fami- 
lies and themselves from starving. There is space but 
for a single instance here. In the camp of the Common- 
weal, after the parade, a well-dressed man handed a 
labor union card to Mr. Coxey and said: ‘‘There are 
1,700 of us, and we all sympathize with you. Possibly 
we can help you with money, but at any rate we are all 
with you in this movement, even if we are Government 
employés.” 

A few weeks ago it looked as if 60,000 men would be 
marching to Washington, and a major-general in the 
Guited States Army said: ‘‘This is the most dangerous 
movement. since 1861.” Mr, Coxey made a great mis- 
take in announcing himself as a candidate for Congress 
and also in lodging at fine hotels instead of remaining 
with his men. He would probably have had a large 
following of the working classes could they have trusted 
him; but from the first they shrewdly suspected that his 
zeal for their cause was founded on desire for self- 
advancement, 

When the parade of the Commonwealon May ist was 
ended, I passed all that afternoon until 6:15 p.m. in the 
new Coxey camp at Washington. A more cheerless 
place could bardly be imagined, yet the men did abso- 
lutely nothing to make themselves comfortable for the 
approaching night. The most exciting day of their lives 
was drawing to a close, and they wished¢o talk it over. 
Any one who came to speak to them received respectful 
attention. The first little group I noticed was surround- 
ing an anarchist visitor and agitator. In another part of 
the field a larger audience was discussing economic ques- 
tions with a young lady, the representative of a promi- 
nent New York newspaper. Altho she told them they 
had no business to be there and that every man among 
them could make an honest living if he would only try, 
yet they treated her with the greatest courtesy and re- 
spect, because they thought she was trying to learn the 
truth and would tell the truth about them, ip which 
judgment they were not mistaken. 

The march to Washington has been a great school to 
the men engaged in it. They entered the army with 
ideas vague and confused, knowing that times were very 
bad with them, but uncertain why. Now they thick 
they know why. There are many differences of opinion ; 
but their ideas are becoming fixed and, unfortunately, 
fact grounded in socialism. The Commonweal camp is 
unJoubtedly a socialist school ; but any attempt to sup- 
press it while its members are law-abiding, would result 
in’ infinitely greater evils than does its continued exist- 
ence. Indeed, this entire movement of the unemployed, 
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including Coxey’s immediate following and the many 
other detachments with which this paper does not at- 
tempt to deal, owes its chief importance to the lasting 
educational influences which it is exerting upon the peo- 
ple of our country. Liberty of speech and freedom of 
movement are the great safety valves of our country, 
and we must not interfere with their free action. Laws 
must be obeyed, and the police must prevent their being 
broken ; but there must be no discrimination of persons, 
no interference with the rights of American citizens, or 
the result will be many converts to the cause of social- 
ism, evolutionary or revolutionary. 

Under Bismarck’s crushing laws, the Socialist-Labor 
Party in Germany grew and flourished as never before,. 
until, in 1890, it polled a larger vote than any other 
political party. No sooner did it gain local power and 
national influence than its whole character began to 
change, and from a party of violent reconstructionists it 
has developed into one of evolutionary lawmakers, 

We in America need to lay this truth to heart. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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MAY DAY IN OLDEN TIMES. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 








THE celebration of May Day is of ancient origin. It 
came down to us from the Druids, who themselves had 
it from India. The Druids built vast fires to Baal on 
the first of May, and among the Irish there lingered to 
our own day relics of this worship. The Irish peasantry 
lighted fires at short distances apart and drove their 
cattle between them, and carried their children through 
them—® substitute for the ancient human sacrifices. 

Phe custom of gathering May garlands is also of great 
antiquity. We read in Sir Thomas Malory’s translation 
of the ‘‘ Morte d’ Arthur”: 

‘* Now it befell in the moneth of lusty May that Queene 
Guenever called unto her the knyghtes of the Round Table 
and gave them waruing that early in the morning she 
should ride on maying into the woods and fields.” 

Chaucer and Shakespeare both allude to ‘‘ observance 
of the morn of May.” Pepys, in his Diary, gives us 
many a glimpse of the May-day customs of his time : 

““My wife away, down with Jane to Woolwich in order 
to a little ayre and to lie there tonight, and so to gather 
May-dew tomorrow morning, which Mrs Turner hath 
taught her is the only thing in the world to wash her 
face with.” 

To this day in England, in remote counties, this cus- 
tom still prevails, and persons go at early morn to the 
fields to bathe their faces in the beautifying May-dow. 

Another observance of May Day was this, noted by 
Pepys in 1667 : 

“To Westminister, on the way meeting many milk- 
maids, with their garlands upon their pails, dancing with 
a fiddler before them, and saw pretty Nelly (Nell Gwynne) 
standing at her lodgings door in Drury Lane in her smock 
sleeves and bodin, looking upon one; she seemed a mighty 
pretty creature.” 

These milkmaid processions were rather singular. 
Misson, in his ‘‘ Observations on his Travels in Eng- 
land” in the seventeenth century, describes one thus : 

“On the Ist of May and the five or six days following, 
all the pretty young girls that serve the town with milk 
dress themselves up very neatly and borrow abundance of 
silver plate, whereof they make a pyramid which they 
adorn with ribbon and flowers, and carry upon their heads 
instead of their common milk-pails. In this equipage, 
accompanied by some of their fellow-milkmaids and a bag- 
pipe or fiddle, they go from door to door, daucing before 
the houses of their customers, in the midst of boys and girls 
that follow them in troops and everybody gives them some- 
thing.” 

From Strutt’s “‘ Sports and Pastimes,” we learn that at 
a later date the plate was all piled in a pyramid or “‘ gar- 
land” on a litter and carried by men, that the maids 
might dance unincumbered ; still later, a cow, beribbon- 
ed and bewreathed, with gilded horns, was driven around 
from door to door with dance and song. 

The London chimney-sweeps a century ago, had a 
street parade on May 1st. With chalked faces and 
tawdry ornaments, and often in draggled women’s attire. 
they danced through the streets begging, and caricatur- 
ing the milkmaids. 

Maypoles date certainly to the time of Henry VIII, 
probably much earlier. They were much hated by the 
Puritans, because they came under the head of amuse- 
ments. As zeal grew fierce the Maypoles came down: 
when pious ardor cooled they went up. In 1644 the 
Lords and Commons ordered them all destroyed. The 
year after the restoration of Charles II, the Maypole in 
the Strand was reared again with much rejoicing and 
honor. 

The first of May was scarcely the time in New Eog- 
land for open-air dancing around «a Maypole unless with 
vigor, in order to keep warm; yet several Maypoles 
were erected in various towns in early days. In 1628, 
at Merry Mount (now Quincy), Massachusetts, roystering 
Morton, that thorn in the flesh of all the New England 
Puritans, set up for his gay crew a stately pine tree, 
eighty feet high, with a pair of buck horns nailed at the 
top, and “‘sundry rhymes and verses affixed.” Governor 

Bradford wrote : 

“They set up a Maypole, drinking and dancing aboute it 
many days togeather, inviting the Indian women for their 
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consorts,dancing and frisking togeather like so many fairies 
or furies rather.” 

Stern Endicott came down to end the matter, and 
promptly cut the “ idoll” Maypole down, and ended the 
dancing and stopped the singing, and drove off the 

uaws. 

* later public observance of May Day has been held in 
our own day in Paterson, N. J., where, at break of day, 
the German singing societies go to the woods and hills 
near the city and greet the spring with song, and gather 
spring flowers. 4 

In New England twenty years ago it was the universal 
custom of children, not to demand gifts, but to give 
them, of May baskets. These were made of strips of 
varicolored paper interlaced in a certain heart-shaped 
form, and filled with candies, popcorn, nuts, bonbons, 
and even more significant tokens, such as carnelian or 
bead rings, all topped off with a bunch of flowers. These 
May baskets were hung clandestinely on the doorknobs 
of the recipients, and the gift was ushered in by violent 
ringing of the doorbell or knocks on the door. I once 
had a long-necked bottle of cologne within a May basket, 
but, alas! the paper handle gave way beneath the weight 
of affectionate attention, and when the door was opened, 
fragments of glass and a dying fragrance—‘ the incense 
of the May ”—alone remained to show the gift of true 
love. This hanging of May baskets long survived the 
chill of Puritan disapproval, but has perished under the 
more choking annihilation of modern indifference. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥, 
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LIVERPOOL SLAVE TRADITIONS AND PRES- 
ENT PRACTICES. 


BY IDA B, WELLS. 








WHEN deprived of the slave trade, Liverpool shipping 
merchants came gradually to deal with cotton. The 
profit which came by dealing directly in slaves was ex- 
changed for that which came from slave labor. The 
cotton trade from the United States was the commer- 
cial feature which the traffic in human flesh had been. 
It was far more respectable to have cotton instead of 
slaves on their ships. The sights and sounds of slavery 
were removed to a distance; so the conscience of Liv- 
erpool was not troubled with a face to face acquaint- 
ance with the situation, and her citizens added to their 
wealth through the cotton trade. 

In the year 1861 came our Civil War; the supply 
of cotton from the Southern States ceased, and the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests in Liverpool and 
Manchester suffered greatly. Thousands of men were 
thrown out of employment in these districts, and great 
distress caused thereby ; yet it is worthy of note that it 


.was not these workingmen who suffered directly by the 


War who sympathized with the South, but the wealthy 
and cultured classes. The workingman’s sympathy was 
for the slave. Blockade running became the favorite 
adventure, and stories are told of many of the fast 
steamships which made lucky hits running into Charles- 
ton, S. C., and bringing out cargoes of cotton upon 
which they realized a hundred per cent. But many of the 
ships lay rotting in the docks because there was no use 
to which they could be applied. The shipbuilders 
turned their attention to building gunboats for the Con- 
federate service ; and in April, 1862, the first one built 
on the Mersey River, sailed for a neutral port, and then 
became the armed cruiser ‘‘ Florida.” July 29th the 
celebrated ‘‘ Alabama,” which had been built in the 
Liverpool docks, made her escape from the Mersey under 
the title of ‘‘ No, 290,” before the order from the British 
Government to detain her was received. She did her 
part, as the world knows, together with other Liverpool 
ships, for the next two years in burning and sinking 
American war ships. 

With such open and pronounced sympathy for the 
Confederacy it is no wonder that Henry Ward Beecher, 
on his visit to this country the following year, met with 
Storms of opposition and that Manchester, Glasgow, 
Liverpool and London refused to hearhim at first, 
The readers of THE INDEPENDENT are familiar with 
his victory over the mobs, and how he was heard in 
spite of howling, cushion throwing and hisses. But it 
was in Liverpool, the home of many Southern men that 
the opposition was greatest. I have been in Philhar- 
monic Hall and tried to imagine that great man battling 
for nearly two hours with the mob in a determination to 
be heard. I have been told more than once how after 
the first forty minutes, when the storm of yells, hisses 
and howls had nearly spent itself, he stooped over and 
asked a reporter in front of him a question; then 
another ; curiosity got the better of the mob, which be- 
came quiet, and Mr. Beecher finished his speech. It was 
a triumph of will power which many Liverpudlians 
now living witnessed, and which they relate with pride. 

Contrary to her former traditions, views and practices 
touching things American has been Liverpool’s recep- 
tion of the writer. Many things have had to do with 
that reception, but the strong moving force has been the 
Rev. C, F, Aked. When I accepted the invitation from 
England last year to discuss in Great Britain the question 
of lynching (an opportunity which had been denied me 
i my own home), I spoke in Liverpool, but did not 
meet Mr, Aked. Friends asked him to invite me to his 
church, but he could not‘see the good to accrue and had 
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some doubt as to the veracity of my story. He visited 
the United States in July. He was at the World’s Fair 
when the horrible story of the lynching of C. J. Miller 
at Bardswell, Ky., was reported at length through the 
newspapers. The injustice of the whole thing made his 
blood boil, especially as it became known before he left 
America that Miller was innocent of the crime for which 
he was hanged and that the mob refused him time to 
establish his innocence. Mr. Aked felt that if public 
sentiment against the enforcement of law was so dead- 
ened, it meeded arousing through the Christian 
Churches, 

When I came to Liverpool, the first week in March, I 
spoke first in his church to a crowded congregation of 
fifteen hundred persons. I told them the object of my 
visit to Great Britain was (ist) to disprove the falsehood 
against the good name of the colored American ; and 
(2d), to secure the aid of the press and pulpit of this 
country in urging the Christian men and women of my 
own country to create a public sentiment which shall 
put down lynch law. It seems almost incredible to them 
over here that it is hard to get prominent individuals 
here and there to take hold of it and that our Christian 
bodies will not touch it, because it is an unpopular sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, men women and children are being 
lynched in America at an average of one a day. It is 
no pleasure to me to have to relate that ‘‘ the South is in 
the saddle and rides men,” if I may be allowed to para- 
phrase Emerson. She rules in Washington and shapes 
legislation to her liking. For thirty years she has bided 
her time ; and now—with Southern men on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the Cabinet, 
as Speaker of the House, Chairmen of the Committees, 
and with a majority in both Houses of Congress—is it 
any wonder that she has secured the repeal of the Fed- 
eral Elections Laws and openly boasts that she will re- 
moveevery vestige of War legislation from the statute 
books of the nation? The wonder is—not that the 
South which has secured this power by means of 
fraud and violence from the first days the 
Negro began to vote, is doing this thing—the wonder 
is that the American people, who gave so much blood 
and treasure to make such enactment possible, stand by 
so calmly and see the beginning of the end of the undo- 
ing of it all. The Republican Party, long ago as 1876, 
gave up any attempt to enforce the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment in the Southern States, thus yielding principle to 
prejudice, refusing to demand its enforcement, submit- 
ted toa silencing of the Negro vote and to the Solid South, 
for fear of angering or hurting the feelings of the South. 
Behold the result! The Federal Government has even 
theoretically now no control of its own elections—the 
only case of the kind in the civilized world. With Sena- 
tor Chandler, I believe that an attack on the National 
Election Laws is an index of attack on the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The Negro, deprived of his vote for the 
past eighteen years, has no protection whatever against 
mobs, and because of that first wrong step of the Re- 
publican Party, acquiesced in by the Northern press and 
pulpit, these mobs have increased in number, frequence 
and violence. The latest dispatches from America an- 
nounces that even Pennsylvania has become inoculated 
with with mob virus and a Negro was lynched this 
month, and an innocent Negro at that. 

I have explained the situation in many different meet- 
ings, averaging a thousand persons each. At Liverpool 
Sir Edward Russell, the editor of The Daily Post, pre- 
sided. The Post is, outside of London, the greatest Eng- 
lish daily, and he is the most prominent man in Liver- 
pool life, Perhaps his example will stimulate some of 
our own great journalists and ministers to take up the 
question as Gen, Neal Dow took up that of the liquor 
traffic years ago. 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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THE MORALITY OF AMERICA. 


BY PROFESSOR K, UKITA, 
Or THE DOSHISHA COLLEGE, TOKIO, JAPAN. 


(The following is the continuation of an article translated for 
us from The Nation’s Friend, a leading Japanese monthly pub- 
lished in Tokio, the first part of which we published last week. 
The article was written by Professor K. Ukita, of the Doshisha 
College, which was founded in Kyoto by Dr. Neesima. Pro- 
fessor Ukita has been studying for the last two years in Yale 
University.) 

Wuat is the condition of morality in America? This 
is a great question. In order to discuss this problem we 
must investigate thoroughly the condition of domestic 
and social morality. What is the moral condition of 
men and women before their marriage? What after 
marriage? We must, moreover, consider the political 
and economical morality. Since I cannot discuss all 
these points, I will express my opinion, taking domestic 
morality as my standard. 

One good custom of America is the social freedom of 
men and women. We must admire the small number 
of mistakes in this air of liberty. There is another cus- 
tom, the respect which man shows to woman, which we 
ought tolearn from them. Since men and women are ac- 
quainted with each other before their marriage, have mu- 
tual respect and love, and become husband and wife by 
their own choice, they ought to be very happy in their 
sweet home. But on the contrary, in contrast with the 
purity and morality among unmarrjed men and women, 
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the morality between husband and wife is not so perfect as 
that above mentioned. This is a great defect in the 
family morality in America, According to the statis- 
tics, there is one divorce on an average to every sixteen 
marriages, and in some States the ratio is one to ten. 
There are several causes for this phenomenon, but the 
chief are, + 

1. The imperfection of law. In America, each State 
has its own courts of justice, and supreme court, and 
each State has independent governing power. Therefore 
there is no common law which has authority throughout 
the whole country. Moreover, in the execution of law 
there is a difference in the degree of strictness, according 
as the accused is rich or poer, native or foreign, and ac- 
cording to the race. The same is the case with the laws 
relating to marriage. In some States marriage between 
whites and blacks is forbidden, while in other States it is 
not forbidden. It is the same, also, with reference to 
marriage between whites and Indians or Chinese. It is 
the same with the laws of divorce ; altho the separation 
is difficilt in one State, it is very easy in other States. 
We cannot but be surprised at the ease with which a 
wife is separated from her husband. In the State of New 
York in some cases successive marriages after divorce 
are allowed. Some say that ease of divorce is necessary 
to prevent illegitimate children, and for social morality ; 
but in England, where divorce laws are very strict, the 
per cent. of illegitimate children is only fifty-four in a 
thousand, while in America it is seventy in a thousand. 
From this we see that facility of divorce is not advanta- 
geous to the morals of society. 

2. The American woman receives the same education as 
aman; and after she reaches womanhood she rides on a 
horse or a bicycle, just as a man. It is the custom for 
men to show special politeness to women. Therefore in 
every social position woman stands before man. Some- 
times she goes so far as to regard this as the natural 
right of woman. Therefore, in my opinion, the Ameri- 
can woman, even if in her dress and body there is a ves- 
tige of woman, her spirit is that of a man, and there is 
very little difference between man and woman. Tobe 
silent, not to criticise others, such is woman’s real na- 
ture ; but the American woman is talkative, critical, and 
she esteems social life more than domestic life. She 
sometimes neglects home.education and takes charge of 


‘social business, Recently, there are many women who 


want to have pelitical rights. In reply to Spencer’s 
opinion that, since woman cannot bear arms as a soldier, 
she ought uot to have political rights, a woman argued 
in an American magazine that if this is so, then, since 
man cannot bear children, he ought not to have political 
rights; because to be a soldier is a negative duty, to 
protect society, but to bear children is a positive duty, 
to produce society. As a woman’s argument this may 
be all right; but itis no profit to society for woman to 
neglect family life and esteem social life more than the 
family. That is not the way to develop woman’s char- 
acter and minister to her welfare. If it is the proper 
object of woman to lead an independent life, then I have 
nothing tosay. But home is the basis of society; to ke 
a good wife and a wise mother must be woman’s boly 
mission. 

8. There were three divine tools in ancient Japan 
which we ought to respect. The first is the chivalric 
spirit of the mer of Japan, which is represented by a 
sword ; the second is the womanly virtues of the women 
of Japan, which is represented by a mirror; and the 
third is the refinement of the Japanese people, which is 
represented by the curved gem of the Emperor. The 
ideal of the Japanese people is above that of the West- 
ern nations. Tae fine art of the West is very beautiful ; 
but it is too realistic, and there is very little difference 
between it and a photograph. The women of the West 
are very refined, but they are so destitute of a noble 
ideal that they might be classed with the women of 
semi-civilized countries. When I see this fact I am 
always grateful to the grace of Heaven which has given 
mew Japanese woman as a mother and a Japanese 
woman as a wife. Iam convinced tvuat what will mani- 
fee; the glory of Japan in the world in the future will 
be the character of the women of Japan. I tremble to 
see that much of the education of the girls of Japan is 
now in the hands of American women. There is noth- 
ing more harmful for fine art, for woman, or for man, 
than to have a mean ideal, and there is nothing more 
dangerous than to have noideal. At the present time 
people of America idealize a man of success, and do not 
inquire into the means which he uses. In their eyes suc- 
cess does not mean tobe benevolent ; but it means to get 
much wealth. Therefore a Washington, ora Lincoln, is 
not called successful, but a Jay Gould. There is only 
one thing which we admire about the American people, 
and that is their prudence and good common sense. But 
in social morality they make utility the standard of all 
things. 

In the ancient time Mencius said, ‘‘If all from high to 
low seek after utility, that country is in danger.” But 
the morality and peace of the present America is main- 
tained by the principle of ‘‘seeking after utility from 
high to low,” and not by laws nor by constitution, nor 
by military power, nor even by righteousness. Itis said 
that when the Japanese see the American custom in re- 
gard to money, they are disgusted. This is because they 
see money with Japanese eyes. If the Japanese wish te 
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know how the Americans feel about money, they must 
take out their swords, which were styled the spirit of the 
men of Japan, and compare the feeling of the Americans 
about money and the feeling which our ancestors had 
when they saw the swords. The sword is the spirit of 
the warrior. Money is the spirit of the common people. 

he sword is a harmful tool to hurt others. Money is a 

eful tool to benefit the world. From the standpoint of 
reason, money is holy and the sword is savage. But 
when we realize that in the feudal society of Japan, 
peace and morality were maintained by virtue of the 
sword, we need not be surprised that peace and morality 
are maintained in America by money. In the feudal 
age, evil was committed by an abuse of the sword; ina 
society organized on the principle of utility evil is pro- 
duced by the worsbip of money. In America there are 
many examples of family calamities and social evils pro- 
duced from this evil. For example, it is said that a man 
killed his mother-in-law on account of strife in regard 
to the division of bequeathed property, or that a husband 
was murdered by his wife, or the reverse,etc. There are 
many such great accusations brought before the courts. 
For this reason, in marriage, what comes to mind at 
first is wealth, rather than beauty of character and coun- 
tenance. 

For this reason, young women often marry old men, 
Altho in law this is a legitimate marriage, it is really the 
same as concubinage. It is surprising that in a Chris- 
tian civilized country neither the parties themselves nor 
their parents nor society in general are disgusted. On 
this account, altho the Bible clearly prohibits divorce 
except for adultery, the American people are not careful 
about this prohibition. The fact that there are so many 
divorces is a natural result of the condition of things 
mentioned above. 

In Oriental countries the system of concubinage was 
established by Confucianism ; the position of woman 
was degraded by Buddhism, and Mohammedanism could 
not supplant the detestable custom of polygamy ; there- 
fore, in regard to morality between men and women, 
Japan is in a much lower condition than America. But 
in regard to morality and social righteousness of the 
refined, spiritual kind, Japan is above the West. Espe- 
cially, the realization of an ideal by woman, her self- 
denial and her patience are far above the reach of the 
American woman. Ina word, the Western nations are 
great in their material civilization, but their moral civil- 
ization does not compare with it. ‘ 

For some reason, the Japanese people gave up the way 
of Confucius at the same time that they imported 
the Western arts, and they abolisbed the characteristic 
morality of Japan at the same time that they gave 
up the swords of feudal knights. This was a great 
mistake. As a political system feudalism is not to 
be compared with a constitutional system; but the 
moral ideal of feudalism is far above that of a con- 
stitational system. Feudalism is not only a legal 
sysiem, but also a moral system, and its ideal is an 
ultimate attainment of human morality. Loyalty and 
righteousness are not limited to the relation of suzerain 
and vassal; if we apply them to all the relations of 
human affairs, they may be made the basis of universal 
morality. Even the great truth of love to God and love 
to man, unlessit is founded upon this principle of loyalty 
and righteousness (chiugi), cannot be distinguished 
from trade by credit. On the contrary, the constitu- 
tional system is a mere contract along the line of the 
limited rights and duties of the governing and the gov- 
erned, and, on that account, it has a very low ideal. 
Therefore, for the Japanese ‘people to give up the 
moral ideal of feudalism at the same time that they 
abolished feudalism was great rashness, Because, 
for the Japanese people to give up their morality, is 
the same as for a knight to give up his sword, or 
for a merchant to give up his money, or for a beast 
to give up his claws and teeth; for they thus lose all 
power to stand in the world either as individuals or as 
anation. In thesphereof utility the use of policy may 
be all right, but in reference to righteousness, one must 
have courage to do as he ought to do, even if he stands 
at the verge of death. It is no shame fora man to die 
for righteousness’ sake ; fora country to be destroyed for 
righteousness’ sake is not the most deplorable thing. In 
life there is death. In death there is life. Shame with 
lifeis not worth as much as glory with death. Of this 
there can be no doubt. 
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THE Wilson bill, as we all know, went before the Sen- 
ate, and the Finance Committee there took it in hand 
and decided to give no hearings to any parties who 
might wish to remonstrate at being pushed out of sight 
in business matters, which would be their fate when 
the bill got into action. The Senators themselves, how- 
ever, crowded hard by their constituents, could make 
themselves heard, and one compromise after another 
found a way into the bill. The Senators from Louisana, 
both Democrats, of course, were up in arms about 
sugar; and Mr. White, appointed to the Supreme Court, 
delayed his act of resignation as Senator until he felt 
sure that sugar was to receive proper attention ; so with 
other Senators, each took umbrage at parts of the bill 
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that would affect his constituents. The Senators from 
manufacturing States were as often Democrats as Re- 
publicans, and théir constituents made them very uncom- 
fortable. Mr. Brice, of Ohio, remonstrated in the name 
of wool growers. Mr. Smith, of New Jersey, is himself 
a manufacturer. Mr. McPherson is one of the weaker 
men (of the Senate and was mueh _ tossed about 
on the points his constituents presented him, but 
finally made a decent showing of sympathy with the 
manufacturers of hisState. Mr. Hill, of New York, made 
his famous speech on the income paragraph of the bill, 
which brought out full galleries and a crowded house. 
Mr. Murphy, his colleague from New York, did not make 
a speech, but stood up for the manufacturers of his State 
until the comic papers took it up, and named him Collars 
and Cuffs, and enlivened their pages with pictures in 
which he appeared profusely decorated with overgrown 
quantities of linen at his neck and wrists—in short, there 
was a great deal of trouble in the Democratic camp. 

Mr. Vest, Mr. Voorhees and Mr. Mills stood by the bill 
as it came from the House, but were entirely willing to 
submit to the action of the committee, if that body 
thought it best to perform surgical operations here and 
there. So, after these operations, a volume two inches 
thick, bound in red, was laid on the desks of the Senators 
one morning, and they found it was the Wilson bill—still 
having the name, at least. The Republican members of 
the committee were allowed three or four days for medi- 
tation upon it, as, of course, they had not been consulted, 
altho they were on the committee; and then the bill was 
formally presented, and the speeches above referred to 
began. But the poison of the bill was working. Repub- 
licans looked at each other, and with a smile quoted 


General Grant: ‘‘ You can always trust the Democratic . 


Party to make some great blunder,” etc., etc. 

Then it begun to be whispered about that the commit- 
tee was at work again. There was so much trouble 
among Democrats at home, and they were making them- 
selves so unpleasant, and the elections in various States 
began to have strong Republican leanings ; but the older 
and hardier Senators denied that there was anything 
going on. Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, openly said, in his 
keen, steely tones on the floor of the chamber, that the 
bill was to stand as it had been, and there was to be no 
change. Nevertheless, when the Senate went out of 
executive session one day last week, the busy little 
pages, once more admitted into the chamber, passed 
about to the different desks, laying on each a paper- 
bcund pamphlet, and, when opened, these were found to 
contain four hundred amendments to the red bound vol- 
ume which had been first issued from the Finance Com- 
mittee. Senators laid that aside as an interesting 
relic no longer useful, and devoted themselves to 


what may be called the latest phase in finance. 
Thereafter speeches were to be founded upon 
this amazing compilation, which is_ virtually 


a new bill, and the debate on the Tariff really com- 
menced again from the beginning. The Democrats were 
afraid of the Wilson bill, then of their own first recast,and 
lastly they make the blunder of making another cast of 
a recast. The Republicans stand around the last, laugh- 
ing and cynical both. The cynics say: ‘‘ This new product 
will pass the Senate after a while, then it will go into 


~conference, keeping up the appearance all the time of 


having-done and suffered much to appease its party ; 
the House will either look scornfully at this thing, 
which is not their bill at all, and which their beloved 
Billy Wilson could not recognize, and wipe out with one 
sponge all changes, putting the bill back as they knew 
it,” or they will say : ‘* We did our best, in view of our 
platform declaration and our promises to the people in 
1892, but if you think differently, on your head be it ; we 
will submit ;’ and then they will craftily say: ‘‘ The 
Senate did it, not we,” wipe their hands, cast the dust 
from their feet on that honorable body, and trusting to 
the polls in November, demand re-election as the peo- 
ple’s friends. 

The 400, which expression is beginning to have a 
meaning outside of New York, deals with its subject 
thus. . 

The main change is from ad valorem to specific duties. 
This was the great feature of the McKinley bill, and is a 
part of its great offense in the eyes of the Democrats. 
It is a radical change of the Wilson bill. An ad valorem 
duty of forty per cent. will be imposed upon raw sugar, 
and on refined sugar an additional specific duty of one- 
eighth of a cent. This is done to satisfy the sugar refin- 
ers, who have been up in arms, and who had combined 
to defeat the bill; and the treaty with Hawaii is not to 
be abrogated by the passage of this act. Woo] is on the 
free list, but the manufactured material is changed from 
an ad valorem toa specific duty ; that is, the high grades 
pay an increased duty, while the lower grades pay less 
than in the Wilson bill, and so on. The new bill, for that 
is what it amounts to, is received with wrath and dis- 
gust by the old-time free traders, who remember the 
South in the days when she wanted free trade on 
account of her cotton, when the raw material was sent 
to England to be manufactured. The Senate made its 
first step in the discussion of the amendment in a speech 
from Mr. Hoar, who was displeased with the change 
because the bill was founded on no principle and was a 
benefit neither to the free trader nor to the protectionist. 
Mr, Aldrich, of Rhode Island, has charge of the bill for 
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the Republican side, and he made a few remarks on the 
facts connected with the 400 amendments, to the 
effect that he had known that they were to be offered, 
that he had said so publicly, and that it had been denied 
indignantly by the other side of the chamber. 

Mr. Hale, of Maine, followed, giving, among other 
keen, unpleasant things, a little account of a “simple- 
minded, honest-hearted Senator,” who had heard of 
these changes that were to be, and had gone to the room 
of the Committee on Finance, where he had found two 
or three clerks clearing up the remains of a vast pile of 
literature, and an old and distinguished member of the 
committee sitting calmly among the ruins. When “the 
simple-minded Senator” asked the distinguished mem. 
ber as to the truth of what he had heard, the latter had 
said: ‘I advise you to go to Mr. Jones, of Arkansas,” 
The honest Senator said: ‘‘I like Mr. Jones well enough, 
but why should I go to him? Why can I not get my 
information. here?’ And the distinguished member 
had said: ‘‘ Well, Jones is keeping tally of the 
changes, and I do not know anything about 
them.” This and other keennesses from Mr. 
Hale brought out a wail from Mr. Mills that 
was both fiery and woful, pathetic, profane and laugha- 
ble. He said that when Mr, Aldrich had asked him, the 
other day, as to why he could support the form of bill 
first presented by the Finance Committee, that he was 
between the Devil and the deep sea, the former being the 
McKinley law, and that he went to the sea from prefer- 
ence ; but that this new situation had pushed him nearer 
the Devil, that he had not as much sea room as on a 
former occasion. The present form of the bill is not the 
Wilson bill, he said, it should bear the name of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, meaning Mr. Gorman, or that 
from Ohio, meaning Mr. Brice. He could not be tor- 
tured into the admission that the bill, as it stands, with 
all these changes, was in any sense a response to the 
pledges made by the Democratic Convention to the Dem- 
ocratic people of the United States. ‘I do not intend,” 
said he, ‘‘to vote for a single one of these amendments 
that change the duty from an ad valorem to a specific 
duty. Taxation levied upon value is the only honest 
system of taxation.” He also said that he should vote 
for the bill as a whole if they were incorporated in it ; 
but he was humiliated by the bill coming nearer and 
nearer, as it was, to the McKinley Bill; and he filed his 
objections so that the gentlemen who had demanded 
these changes should stand out before the people and 
take the responsibility. 

He was so hot and honest in his humiliation that peo- 
ple could not help sympathizing with him; and the gal- 
leries applauded when he got through, which is forbid- 
den by the rules of the Senate. Then came an even 
more interesting part of this first discussion of the Sen- 
ate on the eighty-one new pages of the Tariff bill, and 
that was an amendment by Mr. Lodge, so searching in 
its nature, that it awoke all the Senators; and they bad 
an hour that was worth putting down in full, if that 
were possible, outside of the Congressional Record. 
This amendment was to the effect that where it was not 
in contravention of any existing tready,any articles made 
dutiable in the following sections (of the bill) shoul’, if 
it is the product or manufacture of Great Britain or any 
of her colonies, pay a duty double what is imposed, and 
any article now on the free list of the bill, produced or 
manufactured by Great Britaiu or her colonies, shall pay 
an ad valorem duty of thirty-five per eent., and that 
these additional or discriminating duties should remain 
in force until Great Britain should consent to take part 
in an international agreement for the coinage and us¢ of 
silver, and that it should cease whenever Great Britain 
had assented and had taken part.” In his short speech 
with clear-cut English, Mr. Lodge pointed out the prac- 
tical features of his amendment. 

We have done nothing, he said, in the way of silver 
legislation but to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act; we were upon a gold basis and were 
likely to be so for the next four years, altho we had pro- 
fessed a desire for preserving the parity of silver with 
gold. This was commercial war; but it was the only 
way to touch England. She has stood in the way of 
every international attempt to reach a bimetallist ar- 
rangement; She is a creditor nation, and it was her 
interest to keep ona-gold basis, This amendment,'he 
said again, was commercial war, for it struck at the wool 
of Australia, the lumber of Canada, and the diamonds of 
the Cape ; but it was only by a blow that we could get the 
attention of England ; an humble request never gained 
anything from her. “If” said Mr. Lodge, ‘‘ you urge 
that they will make retaliatory measures, putting duties 
on our wheat and our corn, let them; but the moment 
they do that their whole doctrine of free trade, that they 
have preached so long and tried to force upon the com- 
mercial world, will topple into ruins. It is going there 
fast, and protective retaliatory duties would give its 
final blow.” To treaties he would give a decent consider- 
ation, but all objections upon their account could be 
met, and the result would be worth the effort. Mr. 
Lodge woke up the silver Senators, and had a very good 
effect upon his Republican colleagues, many of whom 
gave their approval, Mr. Stewart among them, who has 
the wit to see that even while he did not entirely like the 
amendment, it was a great deal better than nothing. 
Mr, Peffer has not learned that yet; he wants the 
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United States to enter alone and unaided upon the free 
coinage of silver. 

Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, finally moved to table the 
amendment, because, old Democrat as he is; and there- 
fore silver loving, he would not entangle the Tariff bill 
with a silver debate. The motion to table it was carried 
by the Democratic side, but the influence of the amend- 
ment and of the debate, recorded as the latter is in the 
Congressional Record, will be felt, has been felt already. 
England knows we-could do something to make our- 
selves disagreeable if we chose, and she does not like it 
that several members of the Senate have sent a message 
of congratulation and general good wishes to the Con- 
ference which some noted Englishmen are now holding 
among themselves on this subject of an international bi- 
metal agreement. 

Beyond the shadow of the dome we have had, besides 
Coxey quieted down, tried and fined a hundred dol- 
lars before the city courts for breach of the peace, 
two great circuses, whose display on the streets drew 
out niore people than did Coxey ; and in society an after- 
noon tea given by the French Minister and his bride, 
who interrupted themselves in their honeymoon at 
Clifton, a country house outside the limits of the city be- 
longing to the father of the bride, for the sake of society. 
This, of course, drew out the society of Washington in 
its best clothes and fine carriages and horses. The house 
is of gray stone with wide lawns, and the drive there is 
over a pleasant country road; and at the east side of the 
bouse is a beautiful view over Georgetown Heights of the 
city and the Potomac hills beyond. Madame Patenotre 
is an American, Miss Eleanor Elverson, from Philadel- 
phia, and her marriage, a few weeks ago, is still in the 
memory of all. The groom has been the French Ambassa- 
dor to this country for two or three years. He is a dis- 
tinguished looking man, and has seen much diplomatic 
service in other countries before coming here. 


Sine je Arts. 


THE OPENING OF THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 











In spring array of clean paint and haaogings, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art opens its doors again ; and new 
gifts of paintings and scalpture and ironwork, new loans 
of pictures and porcelains, show its growth and vitality. 

Mr. Henry G. Marquand’s new Tiepolo easily leads the 
list of gifts, and takes its place worthily in the noble col- 
lection which bears his name, Giovanni Battesta Tiepolo, 
1696-1770, whose ‘‘ Triumph of Ferdinand IIL” is in Gallery 
Y, was the Jast great Venetian decorator. He closely re- 
sembled Paolo Veronese in his conception aad choice of 
subjects and his love for rich and noble accessories. This 
little canvas, 51x18, has so much of the feeling of the great 
Venetian in it that it is very satisfying—since we cannot 
rob the Louvre of “‘ The Marriage at Cana ”’ (indeed the Mu- 
seum possesses nothing by Paolo Veronese), we are very hap- 
py to study a fine Tiepolo. The subject, ‘‘Esther before Ahas- 
uerus,” gives play for rhythmic form and splendid color. 
It contains many figures full of vigorous action. Esther, 
pale and fainting with the thought of her temerity, is sus- 
tained by her attendants, while Ahasuerus, full of solici- 
tude, quits his throne to extend to her the scepter. This 
picture will be of great use to our-students of decorative 
art—a model of decorative composition with which the 
municipal art competitors must reckon in future. 

Two of the three gifts of Mr. George A. Hearn, the 
‘Coast Scene,” by Mr. John Sill Cotman; and the “ Dutch 
Interior,” by Pieter de Hooghe (1660), are not in any wise 
remarkable. Elsewhere, the latter painter is known as 
the most successful painter of sunlight of times preceding 
our own. The third gift, a large canvas called “‘ Winter in 
Holland,” by Isaac Van Ostade (1617-’76), brother and imi- 
tator of Adrian, tho not equal to that old favorite at the 
Museum, the “ Old Fiddler,” by the same painter, is a_val- 
uable specimen of the artist’s work. 

Mr. John Wolfe, an uncle of Miss Catharine Wolfe, gives 
two pictures. ‘“‘A Battle Scene: Arabs making a Detour,”’ 
is a large but unimportant example of the work of Adolph 
Schreyer, and the “ Birth of Venus,” by M, Cabanel, is a 
subject destined to exhibit all the weaknesses of that ad- 
mirable draughtsman. Venus lying on the waves ought 
to suggest all a body’s facile, mobile adaptation to the 
ever changing surface of the waves. Here are porcelain 
cupids with theatrically “made up” eyes suspended 
against a porcelain sky over a porcelain Venus, rigid on a 
porcelain sea, 

Mr. Eastman Johnson, after adding much relief to his 
well-known and admirable canvas of ‘‘ Two Men,” has lent 
it tothe Museum. The other loars are “ A Surgical Inci- 
dent,” by the late Miss Alice Havens; a portrait of Van- 
derlyn, by himself, presented to Aaron Burr; a portrait of 
Gen. Henry Ireton, son-in-law of Cromwell, by ‘‘ Crom- 

well’s portrait painter,’’ Robert Walker; and a portrait of 
the writer, Mr. Theodore Child, by Mr. Wm. T. Dannat. 

Vanderlyn was born in Kingston, New York, 1776, and 
his “Marius” took the prize at the French Exposition, 
1808. His head is sweet, thoughtful, winning, but the 
stuffs are less worried in the painting. General Ireton 
has an alert, soldierly and kindly head—we wish that both 
could be added to the permanent riches of the Museum. 
But what can be said of Mr. Daunat’s portrait? Is it pos- 
sible that this washed-out, timid and unpleasant portrait 
is by the same Dannat whose “Quatuor” made Ameri- 
cans proud of his masterly, perhaps bratal, handling ? 

In the Marquand Gallery hangs a warning in the shape 
of @ fine portrait of a man and woman, by Hoogstraatea. 
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He, a pupil of Rembrandt, first worked, as we are told in 
the catalog, in the dark and vigorous style of Rembrandt ; 
but after changed to a lighter manner, ‘“‘ much to the ad- 
vantage of his immediate popularity, but not of his per- 
manent fame.” 

The collection of curious and beautiful medieval and 
renaissance work in wrought iron has been brought out 
into the Central Gallery leading to the Hall of Architectu- 
ral casts, Mr. Marquand has doubled it, and it will be rich 
in suggestions of artist artisans. 

Little need be said about three of the four new statues 
presented to the Museum by Mr. Hamilton Fish. They are 
“The Babes in the Wood,” by Thomas Crawford; “ The 
White Captive” and ‘The Indian Maid,” by Mr. E. D. 
Palmer. “The Fisher Boy,” by Mr. Hiram Powers, hold- 
ing a shell to his ear, is of somewhat higher order. 

To appreciate properly the Garland Collection of porce- 
lains, just installed in the whole length of the North Gal- 
lery over the Hall of Architectural Casts, we should recall 
that the Louvre has just been enriched by a very similar 
but less valuable collection by M. Granditier, valued at 
1,000,000 francs. Think of the courage of a collector who is 
willing to risk the handling, transportation and installa- 
tion of his treasures, collected con amore one by one, single 
pieces appreciated in money value at thousands of dollars ! 

The two collections are similar in containing only deco- 
rative porcelains—pieces of single color and pieces valuable 
only for their rarity, not for their beauty, are excluded 
here. 

The score of cases are arranged with great artistic skill 
by Mr. Goetz, who has sacrificed occasionally the historic 
continuity of the series to telling color contrast, relieving 
rose, light or dark, by appropriate greens. 

Attention centers upon a small square case which stands 
out from its double line of subordinates like a general with 
platoons behind him. Here a person who wonders why 
$18,000 should be paid fora peachblow vase when Macy 
sells them at a dollar, would do well to take a first lesson 
in those subtle distinctions which give these hyperbolic 
values. Atthe angles of the central shelf stand four Haw- 
thorn jars, almost beyond price, because they could not be 
replaced. Wherein is the value? One has its original 
cover, two have covers made in modern France at the best 
manufactories; the fourth gives up frankly, and has a 
teak-wood cover carved in lace work. Ifa person can pick 
out the jar with its original cover he appreciates the pure, 
deep, vitreous blue of the body, the perfect purity and 
transparency of the white hawthorn flowers, and the free, 
crisp, staccato touches with which their outlines aredrawn. 
The lantern on the top shelf—one of those priceless eigh- 
teenth century lanterns—looks, having no light within, 
like a square vase with its top sealed over. Perhaps 
electric lights will be placed within them some day, 
so that the exquisite thinness and transparency of the 
eggshell porcelain body and the purity of the brilliant 
coloring of the design can be better appreciated in even. 
ings, when the Museum is fairyland. Experts say that 
these brilliant hues are prodaced only by colors which fuse 
at the very highest temperatures, and that imitation by 
Europeans is hopeless. In this case are nine seven-bordered 
plates! Those to whom a collector told this tale with 
round eyes and breath bated with awe, were only respon- 
sive when he added, in pity for their ignorance, that there 
were not so many elsewhere ia the world, and their value— 
little plates, only about six inches across—ranges from 
eight to twelve hundred dollars apiece. The white rice 
grain bowl and the dainty cups colored without in flat 
glaze—white and ornamented with color within—remain 
in the memory among the. marvels of that commander 
case. The chief of those “ seven-border plates’’ (on the 
right side), when seen from the back, shows a dark rose 
fret on a lighter rose ground, interspersed with white 
cartouches. 

Among the more interesting features of the rank and file 
of cases are curious aad beautifal Ming ornaments of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a unique black and 
rose hawthorn jar of the early half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a remarkable garniture of five pieces, three cylindri- 
cal and two covered jars, of ‘‘ powder blue,’”’ and a case of 
powder blue with fine color medallions. The powder blue 
is obtained by blowing cobalt powder over a cobalt glaze. 
It sounds simple, but all the imitations are a muddy black- 
ish-blue. It is just perfection, evidently, which constitutes 
the difference between one peachblow vase and another. 

Opposite, in the South Gallery, is arranged for the first 
time the Slade collection of the original drawings by the 
London master, Le Gros, the Vanderbilt collection of 
drawings by the old masters, cases of photographs, etc. 

The new wing will not be opened until November. 

New York City. 








Sanitary. 


VINEGAR AND APPLES. 


THE gentleman who so earnestly inquires about the 
probable effect of vinegar “kept in half-rotten barrels,” 
and which he strongly suspects to be prolific of bacteria, 
will perhaps be reassured when he learns that vinegar is 
directly inimical to many kinds of bacteria; and that it 
has been used from time immemorial to moisten the 
bandages with which the nose and mouth are protected 
when nurses and physicians are compelled to perform du- 
ties which expose them to the emanations of persons 
suffering from contagious diseases. A variety manufac- 
tured from grapes in Marseilles and known as *‘ Thieves’ 
vinegar” has been thought to be especially efficacious; 
and in many countries has attached to it the legend that 
itis of the same sort as that offered to our Lord to drink, 
and, consequently, is regarded with superstitious rever- 


ence. 

Vinegar itself is a product of bacterial action; and, 
altho carefully studied by scientific men, the relation be- 
tween it and wood is not yet clearly made out. There is a 
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kind made by what is known as the quick process, where 
the liquid becomes vinegar by falling from the top to the 
bottom of a tall tower, that is packed with wood shavings ; 
and as these shavings remain unchanged no matter how 
often used, it is a puzzle to tell just what their action is, 
save that itis essential to the transformation ; and farmers 
like to adhere to an old vinegar barrel as long as it will 
hold together. Bacteriologists have not yet decidgd the 
exact part which the “‘ mother of vinegar,” that is formed 
in old ‘barrels, plays, altho they know it is essential 
to the perfected article. A barrel of apple juice left stand- 
ing with the bunghole open, is quickly attacked by the 
“germs,” or bacteria, ever lying in wait in the air, to find 
their natural habitat. This army of invisible workers do 
not cease their action, till they have have transformed each 
minutest drop into the piquant beverage-cider, having 
effected the change through the process of fermentation, a 
most eloquent and interesting description of which was 
given by Mr. Tyndall in a lecture at Glasgow, and is now 
to be found in his “ Floating Matter of the Air.” If the 
process can be arrested then and there, which is done by 
sealing the cider in bottles hermetically, and thus shutting 
out all other germs, it can be preserved indefinitely; but 
if left unprotected, a new set of bacteria take hold, and 
each drop passes through the acetic fermentation, which 
process is greatly hastened if a small bit of the membrane- 
like substance known as “mother” is added. The 


_ Scientists are now striving to find out the exact action of 


this “ mother,”’ which holds within itself, most likely, one 
of the microscopal plants, that only wants more pabulum 
to increase and multiply. It would seem that boiling 
vinegar would make it “ flat’’; but there are people who 
prefer personal safety to any amount of gastronomic 
Piquancy. It is quite certain that vinegar isa most use- 
ful condiment for some people, especially for those with 
inactive livers, who often long for some. We have heard 
a very vigorous person say : ‘‘Tnere have been times when 
it seemed as if I should die if I couldn’t havea pickle”: 
and one of the things that Florence Nightingale found the 
emaciated convalescents in the Crimean hospitals crying 
out for was something that held a vegetable acid in it. 

In the abundance of foreign fruit that comes to our 
shores in these days of steam, there is danger that we may 
overlook the merits of a near-at-hand and most valuable 
fruit—the apple. It contains many chemical elements 
peculiarly liable to exhaustion in these days of mental 
activity ; it is certainly harmless, having done upits mis- 
chief once for all in Eden, which, please to observe, came 
from its occult metaphysical powers, and not from gas- 
tronomic qualities. German analysts say it contains more 
phosphorus than any other fruit or vegetable; and they 
consider it most useful for men of sluggish livers and 
sedentary habits. Itis certain that cider, which has not 
reached the acetous fermentation, does not promote diges- 
tion in some dyspeptic stomachs, and the old Scandinavian 
traditions describe the apple as the food of the gods, who, 
when they felt themselves growing feeble aod infirm re- 
sorted to a diet of apples to restore their powers of mind 
and body. The malic acid of the apple is transformed in 
the stomach into a carbonate which tends to counteract 
acidity, the effect being quite different to what we should 
naturally suppose. It isa wholesome fruit, cooked or un- 
cooked. So, while reveling in foreign fruit let us not de- 
spise the native health-promoting apple. 








Science. 


SERIALS devoted to vegetable biology are just now dis 
cussing peculiar phenomena connected with the odors of 
flowers. It has long been known that in families of plants, 
species with strong odors are exceptional. Linneus had 
evidently observed this, tho no stress seems to have been 
placed on the fact. These writings were, however, rather 
on systematic than on philosophical botany. But he 
usually emphasized these exceptions by the specific name 
odorata. Thus in the large genus Begonia, comprising 
some 500 species, there is but one with enough fragrance to 
be designated as Begonia odorata. In tbe comparatively 
large genus to which the mignonet belongs there is 
but one, Reseda odorata, but one pea, Lathyrus odoraftus, 
one violet, Viola odorata, one blackberry, Rubus odora- 
tus, and so on in numerous similar instances: In ‘most of 
these cases the same species is continually of the same 
degree of sweetuess, tho some cases of variability have 
been noticed, notably in the case of the mignonet, which is 
much more fragrant at times than at others. Special in- 
terest is at this time centered in our beautiful wood honey- 
suckle, Azalea nudifiora; of the larger genera Rhododen- 
dron and Azalea, only one, the swamp white Azalea 
viscosa of our Eastern lowlands has been reputed as sweet. 
Azalea nudifiora has been regarded as scentless, as it 
generallyis. But it is being ascertained that there are 
special localities in which this beautiful and popular 
flower is very fragrant, tho its usual character is an utter 
absence of odor, or an odor so faint that only delicate 
olfactories can discern it. It is these special deviations 
from a general characteristic, that are directing attention 
to the nature of vegetable odors just now. It has been ascer- 
tained that with a change in color there isa change in fra- 
grance. Some evergreens have the foliage chanve toa pur- 
ple tint in the winter season, when the odor is very differ- 
ent from that which the leaves present when the change 
to spring gréen occurs. The same organ will change its odor 
when by modification it, becomes another. Thus the petal 
ofa rose flower is only a stipule very much enlarged ; that 
is to say, a portion of a leaf transposed to a petal. But 
with this change comes a change of odor. Morphologists 
are fond of saying that a delicious peach is nothing mcre 
than a bundle of leaves ; but while the bruised leaves give 
out the odor of prussic acid, nothing can be traced of this 
in the aroma of the ripe fruit. An apple gathered while 
green has no particular fragrance, but the ripe apple often 
thrills the senses by its sweetness, Usually the power to 
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produce odors rests with that mysterious agent we call life. 
It is life only that can induce peculiar chemical combina- 
tions. The chemist can tell the exact elements that make 
sugar, but life holds in its own hands the prerogative of 
making it. Only when dissolution comes can the elements 
combine. There is a vast difference between the odor of a 
rotten turnip and one full of life. With these considera- 
tions in hand it is presumed that the odors of flowers may 
vary under peculiar vital conditions. The rose leaf has a 
higher vital power than a rose petal, a green apple than a 
ripe one; so some localities may be more favorable to high 
vital power in the Azalea than in others where there might 
be a greater struggle for life. In this case we might work 
for greater fragrance in the last than under the first condi- 
tions—and again plants with a very high degree of vegeta- 
tive luxuriance might not be expected to have the same 
high degree of fragrance as those in which the vital power 
had been checked to some extent, as it always is when the 
flowering or seed-bearing condition is reached. 


.... The subject of the variation of latitude still occupies 
a great deal of the attention of astronomers. Mr. Chandler 
has recently been working up the numerous observations 
of Pond, at Greenwich, between 1820 and 1835, and finds 
them a “ veritable mine” of the mOst valuable material. 
The original reduction of the observations was badly done, 
and they require a thorough rediscussion ; but when thus 
treated they appear to be among the most refined and ac- 
curate ever made; and they confirm most beautifully the 
results of Mr. Chandler’s previous investigations. There 
can no longer be the least doubt of the fact that the pole of 
the earth moves around in a rather complicated but strictly 
regular way upon the surface, the motion being com- 
pounded of two separate revolutions from west to east, in 
paths which are both nearly circles, with a diameter of 
about thirty feet, but with different periods—one just a 
year, the other 428 days. As a consequence of this supposi- 
tion of two distinct motions, which alternately destroy 
and re-enforce each other, it happens that once in about 
seven years the shifting of the poles is a maximum, and 
amounts to fully sixty feet in the course of the year, while 
in intermediate years the motion is almost zero. As to the 
theoretical explanation of the causes of the motion, there 
is still room for study and discussion. There can be little 
doubt that the twelve-month period is due to the shifting 
of matter on the earth’s surface by the course of the sea- 
sons, as, for instance, by the deposit and subsequent melt- 
ing of snow on the surface of Northern Asia; but as to the 
fourteen-month period the case is not quite so clear. 








School and College. 


THE French litterateur, Louis Frank, in his recently 
published volume entitled “L’ Enseignement Universitaire 
et les Femmes dans les Principeaux Etats,” gives some in- 
teresting information on the status of the question of the 
higher education of women, especially in its legal phases 
in various countries. In 1865 France opened the doors of 
her universities to women for the first time. A French 
lady licentiate in mathematics received the first diploma 
in the Sorbonne, and an English lady the first degree in 
the medical department. It 1868 the Paris Medical 
Faculty reported an attendance of four lady students; in 
1878 this had increased to 32, and in 1886 to 119. Upto the 
present time only three women have been matriculated’in 
the Jegal departments of French universities. Germany 
has been the most conservative of European countries in 
excluding women from the privileges of higher education. 
However, as early as 1871 there were a few women as 
hdrer in Leipzig. Lately, Heidelberg has broken with 
old tradition and graduated a daughter of the late Pro- 
fessor Windscheid as Doctor of Philosophy. The other 
University of Baden, that of Freiburg, has decided upon a 
similar innovation, and at several other universities, 
notably Giéttingen and Leipzig, women are at least admit- 
ted to the lectures. Within the last year two regular 
gymnasia, one in Carlsruhe, the other in Berlin have been 
opened to prepare women for the university courses. A 
third institution of this kind will soon be opened in Leipzig 
Several German States have emphatically said nay to all 
applications of admission to the higher institutions of 
learning by women. This is especially true of Bavaria. 
Austro-Hungary and Spain have by law forbidden women 
to enter their universities. Notwithstanding the pro- 
nounced reactionary tendencies in control of Russian af- 
fairs, that country has nevertheless established a high 
school for women students of medicine, the details of which 
were-settled by the law of the second of August, 1890. A 
ukase of last year expressly permits women to practice as 
surgeons in all the districts under the control of the rail- 
road authorities. By the ukase of the seventh of January, 
1875, women are, however, forbidden to practice law in the 
Empire. In Belgium the law permits women to attend 
lectures in all the departments of the university, and to 
take degrees in all faculties ; but they are allowed to prac- 
tice only medicine and pharmacy. While in England and 
Ireland the universities have been open to women for many 
years, Scotland, until recently, refused to follow their ex- 
ample. . Only after considerable controversy it was decided 
to open St. Andrews and Edinburgh to them. In the Eng- 
lish colonies, the medical department at Madras since 1875, 
that of Melbourne since 1878, that of Durham (Cape), Syd- 
ney and Wellington since 1881, and that of Calcutta since 

1883 has been open to women. In addition Toronto hasa 
special medical school for women. The paradise of women 
students in Europe is free Switzerland. During the 
summer term of 1892 the Swiss universities had an attend- 
ance of 307 non-matriculated and 234 matriculated women 
students, of whom 161 were in the medical departments. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there are among the 1,157 phy- 
sicians in the country only about a dozen women. In fact, 
the great majority of women students come from abroad, 
particularly from Russia. Italy has admitted women to 
all of her universities, and permits them to practice all 
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the professions except that of law. The faculty of medi- 
cine in Bologna has one lady member, who holds the chair 
of histology. In Rfimania the universities of Jassy and 
Bucharest have opened their doors to women applicants. 
In the Scandinavian lands --Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark—the authorities impose no difficulties to women 
seeking graduation and a degree at the higher schools of 
learning; but, at the same time, they do not permit a 
woman to hold any office in the gift of the State.. Iceland, 
strange to say, is exceedingly liberal in this regard. It 
admits women to all the departments of the university, 
but permits them to practice only medicine. A special law 
forbids women theologians from entering a pulpit or per- 
forming any religious rite or ceremony. M. Frank regards 
the United States as the most advanced country on the 
globe on the subject of the higher education of women. 
Twenty-three States permit women to practice law, and 
over 2,000 women are practicing medicine in this country. 


.... The Board of Directors of the American Society for the 
Extension of Unjversity Teaching has issued a statement 
from which we gather these points: University Extension 
Teaching is meant for the’ people; for those persons who 
have not studied at universities or higher schools, and for 
all who are willing to give some of their time to receiving 
instruction under the guidance of men who have had uni- 
versity training. It offers: 1. Education by means of sys- 
tematic courses of lectures and class instruction in sub- 
jects usually taught at high schools and universities, 2, 
Illustrated lectures and classes in literature, art and 
science, with the purpose of teaching the appreciation of 
the beautiful and rendering life more interesting and en- 
joyable. 3. Lectures and classes in history, civics and 
economics, designed to aid the citizen in studying the 
problems of free government and modern life, and to en- 
courage a sense Of responsibility, habits of sound thinking 
and right conduct. The society deprecates the idea that 
the results of a regular university life can be attained 
with less work outside the college walls ‘than 
within. Certificates will not be given which will 
encourage false views in this connection. Special 
training in our own governmental systems and in 
the specific duties of citizenship is recognized as one of 
the society’s most useful functions. The society has, in 
four seasons, given 391 courses of more than six lectures 
each, with an average attendance of 176 persons. The 
work in “‘ civics’ alone during the past winter has reached 
many hundreds of people of all conditions in all parts of 
the city of Philadelphia. The managers of the society 
have made important and carefully chosen additions to 
the lecturing staff for the season of 1894-’95, including Mr. 
W. Hudson Shaw, who returns to this country ; Mr. Hugh 
Robert Mill, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society 
of England ; Mr, Stockton Axson, and Prof, W. C. Lawton 
in Literature, and Prof. T. W. Surrette in Music. The 
University Extension Summer Meeting of 1894 will be held 
in Philadelphia in the buildings of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. There will be courses in Literature, Science and 
Art, in Mathematics, in Pedagogy, in Music, in History 
and Civics, and in Economics and Sociology. In some of 
these departments, especially the latter, there will be a 
notable gathering of men conspicuous as thinkers and 
teachers. The work of the society has hitherto been ren- 
dered possible by the liberality of a small sustaining group 
of members who now, through the directors of the society, 
appeal to the public to support this movement to which 
those originally interested have given freely of time, 
thought and money. 





THE 


....General Hubbard, of New York, the representative of 
Mr. Searles, who gave the new science building to Bowdoin 
Collége, has informed the college that money will be given 
to fit out the new building in all departments with new 
and modern apparatus. The cost will be between $7,000 
and $10,000. 


....President Low, of Columbia College, has given $10,- 
000 as a classical fund, in honor of Prof. Henry Drisler, who 
has just retired from the Greek department. The income 
of the fund is to be applied to the purchase of books and 
other appliances, such as will increase the interest in the 
study of the classics. 








Biblical Research. 


THE days of important literary finds for biblical litera- 
ture are by no means over. The newest discovery in this 
direction is one of considerable interest for earliest patris- 
tic literature and for the history of the earliest Latin 
version of the Bible, the Itala. It consists in a Latin 
translation of the Epistle of Clemens to the Corinthians, 
the existence of which was not even suspected by biblical 
specialists. This venerable document of earliest Christi- 
anity has in our day been especially fortunate. In 1875, 
the first complete copy of the letter, of which only a frag- 
ment was extant, was found in a Constantinople codex of 
the year 1875, the same manuscript from which the fortu- 
nate discoverer, Bryennios, afterward published also the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Later,a complete and 
valuable Syriac version of the Letter was discovered in an 
Edessa manuscript of the year 1170, which is now in the 
Cambridge Library. The Latin version just now ex- 


humed, was discovered in a Liber Sancti Johannis Bap-. 


tiste Florinensis Cenobii of the eleventh century, found 
in the Belgian cloister Florennes, from which it was re- 
moved to the Seminary Library at Namur. The discoverer 
is the learned Benedictine monk, Germanus Morin, who 
for several years has been ransacking the libraries. of Bel- 
gium, France and England for materials for a new edi- 
tion of the works of Casarius of Arles. His literary 
finds and researches are being published by the authori- 
ties of the French cloister Maredsons, under the title 
of “‘ Anecdota Maredsolana,”” The second volume of this 
series brings the new Clemens text, entitled, ‘‘ Sancté Cle- 
mentis Romani ad Corinthios Epistole versio latina an- 
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tiquissima (Oxford and Leipzig, 1894), with an excellent 
critical apparatus. Naturally the find has called forth a 
wide discussion at the hands of such men as Harnack, 
Sanday, Zahn, Hilgenfeld, Haussleiter and others. The 
version turns out to be an excellent translation, and to be 
very valuable, especially in passages with text-critical diffi- 
culties. For instance,in the much discussed passage, 
chap. 44: 2, the Latin reads: “Et postquam legem dede- 
runt,” ete. The new text is also especially valuable in 
those portions where there are lacun@ in the Greek text: 
e. g., in the Prayer at the close of the Letter. Considerable 
discussion has been called forth by the question as to the 
original home of the new version, altho Haussleiter’s inves- 
tigations in the Theol. Literaturblatt, No. 15, would seem 
to settle it that itis a product of the African Church, to 
which, no doubt, also the Itala belonged. His philological 
discussion of the peculiarities of North African Church 
Latin are interesting, and contain not a little that is new. 
The find is just now especially welcome, because the full 
importance of the old Latin versions of the Bible are be- 
ing appreciated as never before. 


....In the last number of the apologetical monthly, Der 
Beweis. des Glauwbens (April 1894), the new editor, Lic. 
Steude, of Dresden, publishes an interesting study on the 
vexed problem as to the objective reality of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. He calls it a “‘ Hitherto but too little con- 
sidered Testimony for the Resurrection of Jesus,’ and in 
truth he draws attention to facts and combination of facts 
but little emphasized in connection with this central prob- 
lem of the Life and Work of Christ. The central thought 
of the article is that the extraordinary changed position of 
the brothers of Christ after the resurrection to what it was 
before, argues conclusively that they had, by the reality of 
the.resurrection, become convinced of the fact that he was 
in truth the Messiah, and this conviction in turn isa proof 
of the truth of the resurrection. It appears, especially 
from such passages as Mark 8: 20-35 and John 7: 1-10, that 
the brothers of Christ, altho at first his adherents, became 
dissatisfied with him and impatient at the delay in mani- 
festing his glory. After the resurrection, as appears from 
Acts 1: 14; 12:17; 15:18; 21:18; 1 Cor. 15:7; Gal. 1:19; 
2: 9, 12, and elsewhere, these same men had become prom- 
inent leaders in the early Church, Steude, on the basis of 
the passages that come into consideration, concludes 
that these changes could have been brought about only 
by their having, through the actual appearance of the 
Lord to them after the resurrection, become convinced 
of the divine character of himself and his mission. 
This fact presupposes, as do the other passages, such as 
Acts 2:31; 10: 14; 23: 6; 24: 15; 1 Cor. 15; 2 Cor. 2: 4, 14; 
5: 1-4; Rom. 8: -10, 11; Phil. 3: 21, the resurrection of the 
Lord with the same body with which he was laid into the 
grave, and thus constitutes an important factor in the 
refutation of both the subjective and the objective vision 
hypothesis of the Lord’s resurrection now current in criti- 
cal circles. 








Personals. 


THE Abbé Frémont, one of the most popular of 
French preachers, in a series of sermons recently delivered 
in the Cathedral of St. Ouen, in Rouen, has attracted 
widespread attention, not only by his open defense of the 
Republic, but also by his utterances concerning Protes- 
tantism. Altho trying to show the absurdity of Protestant 
arguments against the papal infallibility, he openly ac- 
knowledged the corruptions in the Church of Rome, and 
that these had been the cause that led to the rupture be- 
tween the Churches in the days of the Reformation. He 
called the Protestants ‘our separated brothers,” and ad- 
vised that they be dealt with gently, as Roman Catholics 
could learn a good deal fromthem. He concluded his 
last sermon with the words: ‘‘Our mistakes have 
driven the Protestants out of the Church ; let us hope that 
our virtues will bring them back !” 





-...A Chicago newspaper man, Stanley Waterloo, has 
broken the record in writing a book. A Chicago publisher 
sent for Mr. Waterloo and asked him whether he could 
have a book on the Coxey movement ready for the press in 
four days. Mr. Waterloo, being a well-equipped journal- 
ist, full of resources and knowing not the word “ fail,” 
said hecould. This was on Monday morning last. The 
publisher said: “‘ Go ahead,” and gave him carte blanche 
as to expenses. A staff of writers was organized, special- 
ists were engaged for the historical part of the work, pho- 
tographers took the field, typewriters clicked day and 
night, and Mr. Waterloo himself hardly ate or slept. The 
result was that on Thursday night the ‘‘copy”’ for a book 
of over one hundred th2ausand words, with forty illustra- 
tioas, was in the hands of the printers, and is now on the 
market. 


...-Ltis said that Abd-ur-Rahman, the Emir of Afghan- 
istan, has sent an extremely valuable copy of the Koran 
toacity in Persia. It isin acasket of gold and silver, whose 
carvings are said to be of great beauty. The Koran is 
written on parchment and was copied by a famous Mara- 
but, an ascetic who enjoys great reverence as a saint in 
Afghanistan. The bearers of the book were received with 
great pomp by the Governor of Khorasan, who, with a 
numerous suite, met them at the Persian border and 
escurted them to the holy city. The book, which is valued 
at $125,000, was placed in the mosque with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


....-Emperor William, of Germany, does not approve of 
going to the theater on Sunday. While on his recent 
trip to Italy the managers of a theater in Venice, 
gave a special entertainment in his honor on a Sunday; 
but the audience waited in vain for King Humbert and the 
Emperor. It was learned later that he had called instead 
on the Countess Annina Morsini, and told her, according 
to Italian papers, that he had not attended a theatrical 
performance on Sunday since he had ascended the throne 
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Music. 


~ BY E,-IRENSUS STEVENSON. 


MoRE than merely incontinuing the musical record at the 

close of a season when so few operas have been produced of 
those which are newcomers into the general European 
repertory, it is proper.to mention that on last Saturday 
evening Frederick Smetana’s famous opera comique ‘‘ Pro- 
dana Nevésta” (“ The Bartered Bride’) was produced for 
the first time in New York at a special performance organ- 
ized by some of the large Bohemian societies of the city. 
The incident attracted much enthusiasm among the com- 
patriots of Smetana. The large Central Opera House, on 
East Sixty-seventh Street, was crowded. The performance, 
as might be expected, was. chiefly amateur in respect to 
the derivation of the singers ; and the large orcltestra was 
neither as weil balanced nor as versed in the score as might 
have been beneficially the case. Nevertheless the per- 
formance was sincere, almost entire as to thé composer’s 
score, and one to give an attentive listener a quite intelli- 
gent notion of the work. It is one of exquisite beauty and 
humor from beginning to end; full of an originality by no 
means impressing itself on one merely as a matter of mu- 
sical natioualism, Itis safe to predict that when brought 
to the ears of our general musical public under 
satisfactory professional auspices, the city will hear 
in ‘‘ Tne Bartered Bride,” a new operatic sensation to dis- 
cuss. The libret*o is a village idyl. with pathos and humor 
in its simple story—a charakterbild, The frolicsome over- 
ture, the themes of which occur chiefly in the second finale, 
was given last winter by Mr. Damrosch, tho not under its 
accurate name, for some unknown reason. The writing 
throughoit the work, especially for the orchestra, is en- 
chantingly geraceful,fcesh and striking. The opening cortége 
and choras, ‘‘ Proc bychom se netesili,”’ the beautiful duet 
between Mdrenkaand Jenik, ‘*Kdybch se co takového 0 tobe 
dovedela ”’ (which furnishes a motif recurring in the work), 
the extremely Mozartean trio between Kecal, Krusina 
and Ludmila, ‘‘ Jak vam pravim, pane kmotre ’’—are three 
things that charm particularly in the first act. The second 
act is not less delightful, offering among other matters 
another fascinating duet, “ Znoamt ja jednu divcinu 
ta pro vas jea hori,” and another for baritone and tenor, 
in polka tempo, which is extremely odd and characteristic. 
Tne third act (on this occasion not given quite in entire- 
ty, and the ballet in the act preceding being also omitted) 
has, inchief,an extremely pretty soprano aria, and aquin- 
tet (“‘Rozmysli se Marenka’’) and a finale of great spirit 
and drollery to commend it. The work given even under 
such unpretentious and apologetic conditions showed con- 
clusively the stuff of which it is made. Throughout the re- 
finement, unconventionalityand verve are uninterrupted. 
The wish to have a more perfect exposition could not but 
be immediate, whatever the hearer’s musical politics. “The 
performance was given in Bohemian. Compliment is due 
to Mr. J. J. Reindl, its organizer and musical director, 
and to Miss Kutnohorsk4, a student at one of our musical 
conservatories, for efficiency and success in sustaining the 
main stress of responsibilities. It is to be added (the whole 
undertaking being a good deal a labor of affection), that 
the peasant costumes of the principals and of the chorus 
were of a genuine sort, many of them being very beautiful ; 
aud were in much closer association with that Bohemia 
from which they had been brought, than with the Bohemia 
of American theatrical costumer’s supply. The incident 
was one distinctly interesting. 

The clock of music will not strike so much or so loudly 
during the summer months, but it will tick with abundant 
vigor and set a regular carillon agoing early next 
autumn. Byall accounts the musical year of 1894-95 is 
likely to beas brilliant as any predecessor. In orchestral 
music we shall have the Philharmonic Society, the Sym- 
phony Society, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the new 
series of concerts which pay! Theodore Thomas back to 
this city from Chicago, a full list of popular orchestral con- 
certs. In opera will be duly announced the official season in 
Frevch and Itahan at the New Metropolitan Opera House, 
and Mr. Walter Damrosch’s series of Wagnerian perform- 
ances, in German, under the new Wagner Ciub’s auspices, 
In pianoforte notability the year will be marked by the 
return of Mr. Paderefski and Mr. Rosenthal. enri 
Marteau, the violinist, is to make a third United States 
tour; and César Thomson, the violinist, is engaged for this 
country. There is still a query to be kept after the name of 
Mr. Emil Paur as leader of the Boston band; but its local 
dates are announced, Our own Philharmonic has lately 
reported a successful year under Mr. Seidl’s conducting, 
with a dividend of two hundred dollars to each sociétaire. 
Mr. Seidl, it will be remembered, resumes, in course of a 
few weeks, the Brighton Beach concerts which last sum- 


mer were omitted, much to the public’s aggrievement, and 
projects a long series of programs of the first attractive- 
D 


ess. a 

Square pegs gently but firmly pressed down into round 
holes, the time moreor less kept out of joint, is acondition of 
affairs quite normal to this mysterious life of ours. There 
does seem a pity, however, in the behavior of the harm- 
less, necessary pianoforte recital. In the full rush of the 
winter’s music, it flourishes superabundantly, just when 
there is symphony concert, oratorio, opera, everything in 
the way of music in larger forms to o the pianoforte 
concert and to draw away public interest from it—unless 
some meteor-performer of the first notability be the 
player. When spring comes and music, in the phrase of 
Mr, Rossetti, ‘like dead folk has dropped away,’ when a 
simple recital might be welcomed, afternoon and evening, 
with an unaffected cordiality that means profit to all con- 
cerned—presto! there is no recital, Ona wasm April or 
May or even June afternoon those people who thirss for 
good music, but cannot make it for themselves, would 
pay attention to a well-considered Ps gy in a way 
that would gratify the interpreter thereof. It would be 
@ case of Habeon't choice; and unless the stall furnished 
a jade with withers much a would be play and 
pay—or rather, play and be paid. But this idea not 
Seem to have made itself clear yet to our local pianists of. 
the best sort. The same suggestion applies to the vocal 
recital, in a measure and with more artistic nicety of con- 
ditions; and likewise to good chamber-music in general, 
New York’s spring is early and ong, Seem the town is full 
of music-lovers to whose humor small aud artistic 
appeal that 


be tae <a se — of even a 
Hastie pa regret. spring weeks 
New York have id n been as devoid of Small bat. 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE Constitutional Convention of this State opened 
at Albany, May 8th. The Republicans had already ina 
caucus, held the evening beforé, nominated Joseph H. 
Choate for President. The Convention was called to order 
by John Palmer, the Secretary of State, who swore in the 
delegates, Mr. Choate being the first to take the oath. 
Nominations beiag in order, E:ihu Root, of this city, nom- 


- inated Mr. Choate. There was no Democratic nomination, 


and the balloting showed that Mr. Choate received, in ad- 
dition to the 98 Republican votes, 26 from the Democrats, 
giving him in all124. The remaining 51 votes were divided 
between a large number, no one receiving more than 8. 
Mr. Choate was therefore declared duly elected, and took 
thechair. His address opened with an expression of grati- 
tude to the members who had conferred the honor upon 
him. He then spoke briefly of the situation since the Con- 
vention of 1846, and said that to its general features the 
statutes, the judicial decisions and habits of the people had 
become so accustomed that any great changes in it 
would not be acceptable. Referring to special points 
to come before their notice he instanced reapportion- 
ment, municipal self government, relief of the Court of 
Appeals, protection of the purity of the suffrage, univer- 
sal suffrage, 4. ¢., granting it to women as well as men, 
the protection of the common school system, and the re- 
tention of all public moneys from all rival institutions 
of learning, and some method of preventing over-hasty 
legislation in the Legislature. He closed with an earnest 
appeal to the members to devote their whole undivided 
time to the work before them, and to abstain from useless 
discussion. Mr. Choate’s address was followed by the 
election of Thomas G. Alvord as first Vice President, also 
the other officers of the convention. In the afternoon came 
the drawing of seats and the report of the Committee on 
Rules, naming the various committees. Of these there 
are to be 27 with a membership of 17,11 and 7, according 
to their importance. There was notice of some concested 
seats, and the convention adjourned until May 22d that 
Chairman Choate might have time to make out the mem- 
bership of the committees. Since then he has been making 
inquiries as to the tastes and ability of the various mem- 
bers. While the Republicans take the lead there will be 
full representation for the Democrats. 


....-The Tariff discussion has gone on in Congress with no 
great change, except the publication,on May 7th, of the 
amendments proposed by Senator Gorman and his friends. 
Of these there were 400, and the entire document was 
nearly as large as the original Wilson bill. Some of the 
amendmeuts were very sweeping in their nature, quite re- 
storing the McKinley rates. Another important change is 
the substitution of specific for ad valorem duties in many 
cases. The wool schedule remains substantially the same 
as in the Wilson bill, but sugar has been fixed to suit the 
Louisiana planters. There are so many inconsistencies in 
it that some claim that the changes will make the bill 
almost identical with the Wilson bill, while others affirm 
the very reverse. Altho Mr. Mills and the strong free traders 
oppose most of the changes, it is generally understood that 
they will be&ccepted and the bill will pass both Senate and 
House. The following items will give an illustration of 
‘some of the changes : 


a New Rate. House. Senate. 
BORREGO BONES f6 oii ccscrccccccccnecss 40 20 20 
AINIIRE OIE ag don sont ysds cee céusiee 22 10 10 
og Re ere reer ee 2 20 20 
Tanmnio GMs... cccsccccccccccces 181 35 35 
Tartaric acids..........cccce-cocesees 20 20 10 
Borax, refined... .....c.scccccccccee 16 20 20 
TORRE PGES ice cabeccccccaccscges 40 Free. Free, 
i EEE jl 25 80 
Whiting, ground............ceeeeees 93 25 30 
sere eT ree 25 20 224% 
Beams, steel........ccesececerereeeee 50 30 85 
Boiler or plate tc. to 1c. in value. 45 25 80 
Boiler or plate over4c. in value.... 25 2% 30 
Steel ingots lc. in value............+ 37 25 25 
Steel ingots 4 to 7c...... picsindtses aes 20 25 25 


.... The United States Supreme Court has denied the ap- 
plication for a writ of habeas corpus fer John Y. McKane, 
pending his appeal. The General Term of the State of New 
York has also affirmed Judge Barnard’s decision of ia- 
prisonment and costs against McKane for contempt of 
court. 


....Richard Croker, the Tammany boss in New York 
City, has resigned his position as chairman of the Financial 
Committee, which carries with it the leadership of the 
Society. His place on the committee has been taken by a 
well-known contractor, McQuade, Mr. Croker gives, as 
the reason for his withdrawal, the strain upon his health 
in attending to so much detail of business. It is generally 
reported, however, that he feels very keenly the severe 


criticisms passed upon him, and wishes to enjoy his wealth 


and conduct his private business. 


....General Coxey and Marshal Browne and Jones were 
found guilty of trespassing on the Capitol grounds. A 
motion was made for a new trial, and that is still pending. 
Meanwhile the army has withdrawn from Washington 
and gone into camp in Maryland. Other branches of the 
army have had varied experiences. Several trains have 
been held up by them in the West, and one, after.an ex- 
citing race, was captured, the men surrendering at last to 
the United States marshals. They have been held for ob- 
structing the mails. 


.... The South Carolina State Supreme Court has decided 
that. Prohibition is in force, that there is no authority 


| vested with the power to grant license for the sale of spirit-. 
- uous liquors within the State. The saloons in Columbia 


have not been closed, and it is not certain what course will 
be taken, 
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----The Breckinridge contest has continued with consid- 
erable bitterness. The women of Lexington have taken an 
earnest part in the discussion and oppose the merchants 
who support Mr. Breckinridge. 


----The Russian Treaty with regard to the Bering Sea 
Fisheries, binding it to accept the Paris award, was rati- 
fied in the Senate May 9th. 


--»-The monument to the mother of Washington at 
Fredericksburg, Va., was dedicated May 10th. The Presi- 
dent, Vice President and a number of prominent public 
officers were present. 


FOREIGN. 
-...The condition of things in England continues to give 
much anxiety to the Liberal leaders. The second reading 
of the Budget was passed, but with a majority for the 
Government of only fourteen. Lord Rosebery in his 
speeches has plainiy indicated that he considers the situ- 
ation very serious, and the Liberal leaders are discussing 
the question of an early dissolution. Mr. Mundella, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, has resigned his position under 
the stress of very severe criticisms upon him for his connec- 
tions with a New Zealand Company. He claims that he 
resigns not because there is anything wrong in those con- 
nections but because he does not wish under the cir- 
cumstances to hamper the Gcvernment at all. 


....The election for delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Hawaii was held quietly on May 8d. The Aus- 
tralian ballot system was used. In Honolulu three candi- 
dates of the American Union Party were returned, and 
three Independents. Similar returns are- from the other 
island. All are annexationists. Of the eleven foreign del- 
egates eight are Hawaiian born Americans and three are 
naturalized Americans. There is very general hope that 
the factional differences will be healed. The total vote 
was 1,291 out of a possible 1,700. Itis generally considered 
that the outlook is favorable for peace. 


.-..President Peixoto has broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Pertugal. The Brazilian Congress opened on 
May 7th with Dr. Prudente de Moraes, President of the 
Senate and President-elect of the Republic, in the chair. 
President Peixoto announced that the insurrection is sub- 
dued. There are some rebel bodies still in the field, but 
they arenot strong. 

....The situation at Bluefields continues to be some- 
what serious. The “* New York” and “‘ Bennington” have 
been ordered there, and Captain Watson of the “‘ San Fran- 
cisco’ is instructed to act positively in the protection of 
American interests. He has insisted that the man charged 
with killing the American shall be promptly tried. 


...-The Japanese Government has issued an ordinance 
for the purpose of restraining and regulating emigration 
from Japan, and has made a rule that no emigrant will 
be perinitted to leave his own country for a land where his 
coming would be in violation of the law of that country. 


.... The Hungarian Civil Marriage bill has been defeated 
in the House of Magnates by a majority of 21. There were 
a number of popular demonstrations against the opponents 
of the bill. 


.... There has been a very severe earthquakein Venezuela, 
destroying two cities and several villages. The loss of life 
is said to be heavy. 

....There has been still another severe earthquake shock 
in Greece in the vicinity of Atalanti, Chalcis and Athens. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


CoLONEL BRECKINRIDGE denounced the preachers roundly in 
his canvass. One of the latter, like Lot.is brave enough to say 
that Lexington is a Sodom to want such a man as its representa- 
tive.—North and West. 


... Evangelical religion is more respected by the literary world 
now, éspecially evangelical missionaries, than they were sixty 
years ago. The typical representative of Christian philanthropy 
in England is that ever to be venerated nobleman, the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury. The noble army of the martyrs derives the bright- 
est of its names from the annals of Christian missions.—Prof. W. 
G. BLAIKIE. : 


....It is time now to lay aside all brilliant plans and programs 
intended to provide a short cut to Unity. There is but one way 
to any unity worth the having, and that is by holding stedfastly 
totruth. Let usuphold and vindicate our heritage of Catholic 
truth and apostolic order, and develop the life of the Church 
#tong those lines, and all desirable unity will come in God’s good 
time.— Living Church. 

.... We have often wished that some less descriptive names 
could be invented for the “entertainments” wherewith our 
churches beguile the tedium of religion. The apron and necktie 
and hat-trimming socials, the ten and fifteen cent suppers, the 
cornbread and baked beans parties, the pie social, the maid and 
bachelor and men’s and women’s socials, with a multitude more 
which no man and only a very few women can number, get so 
commingled with fairs and sales and rides and excursions and 
farces and “‘an enjoyable time,” in the news columns of our 
papers, that we are like to miss the line given to the services and 
the work of our beloved pastor. It touches the ludicrous too 
sharply, too, to have an inspiring description of a season of reli- 
gious refreshing wind up with, “ The young people have just 
given a very successful broom-drill.”—Prof. I. M. Arwoop. 

....The utterances of the American Episcopate upon the Re-. 
union question, published in the New York INDEPENDENT some 
weeks ago, has not called forth the attention they deserved in 
this country. I have not noticed any journal, save the Church 
Times, making any comment ; but that journal naturally rejoices 
most heartily in the bishops’ unanimity with regard to the Histor- 
ic Episcopate. Dr. Lunn—the organizer of the so-called “Reunion 
Conferences ” at Grindelwald and Lucerne—has given expression 
in his magazine, The Review of the Churches, for April, to * what 
is to us the sad uniformity of the non posse answers which the 
bishops return to Dr. Carroll's Catholic request.” In spite of Dr, 
Lunn, the bishops steady hold-fast of the great principles invelved 
in the Episcopate, will do more for the ultimate cause of Reunion 
than any surrender of great traths such as was suggeste by Dr. 
Carroll.—London Correspondence of The Living Church. 
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IF you walk across Brooklyn Bridge you will notice 
that in the middle the four great cables hang so low 
that youcan touch them. A full-grown man can put 
his arms around one of the great cables. so that his 
tingers will meet about it. It is made of thousands of 
steel wires twisted in strands and cords and ropes, all 
gathered in one cable of prodigious strength. On these 
four cables rest with ease the two carriage ways, the two 
railways and the wide walk for passengers. All these 
hang depended from these four cables so firmly that one 
seems to be walking on solid earth ; for so firm, so solid 
is the structure, and so mightily is it held by those four 
steel cables, that there is no sense of weakness, no sway- 
ing of the great Bridge by the fiercest wind or by any- 
thing that passes over it. 

Asyou stand in the exact middle of the Bridge you 
will observe where the compensation is made for the ex- 
pansion and contraction by heat andcold. The Bridge, 
resting on the four cables, is divided into two parts in 
the middle, and one end is arranged to slide over the 
other. You can put your hand on the railing and meas- 
ure by the rubbing of the parts how far they have pull- 
ed ‘back in winter, or have overlapped in summer. If 
you watch from cool morning till midday you can see 
just how much the Bridge has expanded in six hours. 

But does the Bridge which thus feels heat and cold, 
also feel at all the strain of the weights that pass over it ? 
Let us look and see. We stand again in the middle of 
the Bridge, and watch as a train of cars passes by. We 
notice, where we looked before to see one end slide over 
the other, that foot passengers do not seem to affect it in 
the least. Whena heavy team passes by there is noobserv- 
able movement. The Bridge does not seem to have no- 
ticed it at all. But bere comes a train of cars crossing 
the Bridge. As it comes near we observe that the rail- 
ing overlaps, the ends begin to move apart. They sepa- 
rate for an inch. Thenas the train passes they come 
together again, and in a moment they are in their nor- 
mal position. The Bridge has noticed that the train was 
passing. It did not break ; it felt no painful strain ; but 
it noticed and felt and acknowledged and registered the 
pressure which vainly attempted to break the cables, 

All which is an allegory for our instruction. There 
are bridges that would be broken under the weight of a 
single traveler. There are men who cannot withstand 
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the pressure of one small temptation. There are firm, 
assured Christians whose strong cable holds so fast at 
one end to the divine command and at the other to the 
divine promise, that no temptation can break them 
down. There are myriads of such redeemed souls in Heav- 
en; perhaps there are such on earth. Certainly there 
are many over whom temptation seems to have lost its 
power. He ‘‘ cannot sin because he is born of God and 
abideth in him.” He has reached, or he is reaching, that 
confirmed holiness which is the blessed necessity of 
obedience. 

Yet when temptations assail him does he feel them? 
Yes, as the Bridge feels the weight on it. The Bridge 
has no thought of breaking ; it does not notice a small 
strain ; it notices, but resists,a great strain. In either 
case it is perfectly safe. -So it is with one whose faith 
has secured a confirmed Christian character. Most 
temptations he has so often conquered and the habit is so 
easy, that he pays no attention to them ; he is uncon- 
scious of them: There are other temptations which he 
notices, not with any desire to yield, but with aconscious 
resistance, one that he observes, but which perhaps no 
one else would observe unless he had looked as sharply 
as we had looked to see the response of the Bridge to the 
challenge of the train. So Jesus answered when 
tempted in the wilderness, with a brave and easy resist- 
ance, but one that left its brief mark on thesoul. Let 
us seek a character of sure integrity like his, such a 
faith that will as easily and certainly resist a great temp- 
tation as the Bridge with its mighty cables anchored in 
the solid rock resists the heaviest pressure that smites it, 
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THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TIO 








THE Constitutional Convention, which is to consider 
what amendments should be made to the present Consti- 
tution of the State of New York, had an auspicious 
opening at Albany last week. The delegates were chosen 
last fall at the general election, and as a rule men of 
excellent character and fitness were selected for this 
important trust. A large majority of the delegates are 
lawyers who have given constitutional questions a care- 
fulstudy, and are competent to discuss them with ability. 
It was* fortunate that the election occurred at a time 
when the public mind was set upon reform and the 
bringing of a better class of men to the front. 

As it happened the great majority of delegates are of 
the Republican faith. We do not maintain that they 
are better fitted for that reason to consider the constitu- 
tional questions involved, butsimply that the Democratic 
Machine would have brought forward many who are of 
a much lower grade of ability and who would consider 
chiefly the opportunities which the Convention might 
afford for the advancement of partisan interests. There 
is no need for partisanism to appear at all in the results 
of the Convention, and we hope it will not. 

It is a matter of great public concern that the one 
chosen to be President of the Convention is a man of 
singular fitness. Mr. Joseph H. Choate is a lawyer of 
national reputation. He has given great attention to the 
study of constitutional questions, both State and national; 
and perhaj's no man at the bar stands higher than he in 
breadth and depth of legal knowledge. He is one of,the first 
and—ablest authorities in thecountry in Admiralty law, 
He will make an admirable presiding officer, and with his 
ready wit and intellectual brilliance as well as profound 
constitutional knowledge, will guide the commissioners 
skillfully through their maze of duties. Mr. Choate is 
still, comparatively, a young man, and may yet live tobe 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or even to occupy the Presidential chair, either of which 
high positions he would fill and adora. 

Among the important questions to be considered by 
the Convention will be that of the proposed amendment 
prohibiting sectarian appropriations. This is an evil which 
the present Constitution has not fully guarded against. 
Large appropriations of the publi¢ funds have been made 
to various institutions which are under sectarian control, 
and it is desirable in the interests of religious liberty 
that such appropriations should be made absolutely 
impossible for the future. This ought to be desired as 
much by one denomination as another. It is impossible 
to distribute such appropriations among denominations, 
even if all were willing to receive them, in a way that 
would sati:fy all. The best and safest plan is to prohibit 
them altogether ; and we have little doubt that the Con- 
vention will approve the amendment proposed by the 
National League for the Protection of American Institu- 
tions, and widely appreved. 

Another question to which a great deal of public at- 
tention has been given is that of Woman Suffrage. We 
do not remember a time when the interest in this ques- 
tion was so general or deep as itis now in New York and 
Brooklyn and other portions of the State. Those who are 
in favor of it have made a strong presentation of argu- 
ments on that side, and these have brought out many of 
the same sex who are busy telling the public very plainly 
why such an amendment should not to be adopted. These 
and many other questions will receive the attention of 
the Convention, whose proceedings will be followed very 
closely not only by the public of this State, but by that 
of other States who are interested in constitutional his- 
tery and devciopment. 
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DR. TALMAGE’S THIRD TABERNACLE ‘con. 
SUMED 





Doss lightning strike twice in the same place? Three 
fires have destroyed Dr. Talmage’s three successive 
Tabernacles. lt was incredible. The reader could not 
believe his eyes as he saw the account in the Monday 
morning papers. The repeated disasters seemed too 
great to be possible. This last destruction of one of the 
most beautiful and convenient church edifices in the 
country seemed too much to be borne. It was loss on 
loss, disaster on disaster, 

_During the week Dr. Talmage had been celebrating the 
completion of his twenty-five years’ pastorate of the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. Heis the best-known preacher in 
the United States, and since the death of Mr. Spurgeon, 
we may sayin the world, His sermons are the delight 
of hundreds of thousands in village and forest, who 
never saw his face ; and they are published by the million 
all over the earth. Those sermons have been earnest, 
eloquent, provocative of laughter and tears, and, much 
better, of impulses toward the heavenly Father. They 
have attracted the common people, who have heard him 
gladly. They have not been learned nor conventional, 
but they have hit the mark. Many thousands, we doubt 
not, under his preaching or by reading his sermons, have 
been converted. He has gathered the largest church in 
the Presbyterian body ; not a wealthy church, but we 
think the largest in membership among the Protestant 
Churches of the country, having over four thousand 
members. For this congregation he built first an iron 
tabernacle, which was burned in 1871. Then a large 
brick tabernacle was burned in 1889, Then this largest 
stone tabernacle was built, costing with the ground 
$450,000, which is now again consumed. 

The anniversary services of the week had been attend- 
ed by great crowds, and the most distinguished citizens 
of this and other States and of Europe had been present 
or had written theirlettersof congratulation. Every one 
had rejoiced that Dr. Talmage was to remain in Brook- 
lyn. On the Sunday morning following he preached a 
memorial discourse to a congregation that packed the 
house to the utmost. It was his farewell sermon before 
starting on a tour around the world. The audience had 
not all retired when the organ was discovered to be on 
fire, probably caused by some imperfection in the elec- 
trical connection. The organ and building were hung 
with the draperies and bunting of the celebration, and 
the fire spread so rapidly that the lingering people hardly 
had time to escape ; and, with the Tabernacle, the finest 
hotel in Brooklyn was also destroyed. 

Dr. Talmage and his people always have courage, and 
they are not now dismayed. The insurance will take 
care of the debt, which has given so much trouble, and 
the trustees will appeal to the Christian world, which 
has enjoyed Dr. Talmage’s sermons, to subscribe to re- 
build the church on the old site or elsewhere. To their 
appeal we give our warm approval. They have been 
tried by fire, and they can properly issue a call to the 
world for help. 


IS IT A TROJAN HORSE? ‘ 


THE religious press of the country, particularly of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, continues to show great 
interest in the discussion which was started in THE 
INDEPENDENT with the letters of the Episcopal bishops. 
Most of our non-Episcopal contemporaries have taken 
the position that it is useless in the face of the strong 
stand taken with such unanimity by the bishops, to look 
for a favorable result on the basis of the Chicago-Lam- 
beth articles; but until very recently we have seen noth- 
ing in the Episcopal press in criticism of this basis. The 
Living Church, of Chicago, which speaks particularly 
for High Churchmen, has two editorials in its last issue, 
one in reply to the articles by ex-Moderator Smith, 
Chairman of the Presbyterian Committee, published 
recently in our columns, and another based on a point 
brought out by Prof. C. M. Mead in our second sympo- 
sium, 

Professor Mead said that if there should be a general 
union on the basis of the Chicago-Lambeth articles, the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists and other 
leading Protestant divisions would form an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the united Church ; and as this majority 
hold that the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession is 
utterly untenable and that the ordination of Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists and others is valid, what would there 
be to hinder them from making the rules of the 
united Church conform to their convictions? Those who 
believe in the Apostolic Succession would be in the 
minority,and Professor Mead wondered what they would 
do in such a case,whether they would lead a secession out 
of the Church in order to maintain their principles. Our 
Chicago contemporary agrees that the triumph of the 
majority would involve the “ repeal of everything in 
Prayer Book and Canons which makes Episcopal ordi- 
nation necessary,” and that this is a possibility which is 
‘clearly contemplated in the Declaration on Unity.” 
It is true, it says,that the bishops now say that they 
would consider such a modification of the laws of the 
Church as ‘‘a violation of trust,” and yet the proposition 
they have set their faces against could unquestionably be. 
carried by the majority of the united Church, It adds: 

‘“This way of putting the case is striking. and novel. It 
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exposes the fallacies which have been wrapped up in the 
Episcopal proposal. In short, it is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. It is the ancient story of the Trojan horse over 
again. The beleaguered Trojans with great zeal and much 
expenditure of toil and pains make a breach in their walls 
and introduce the mighty horse into the midst of theircity; 
and out of it straightway issues an army which soon en- 
ters into full possession, and reduces the original inhabit- 
ants to subjectien. 

“Tt may be said that practically there is no danger of 
such aconsummation. But if there is no such danger, it is 
simply because there is no likelihood that the invitation 
will ever be heeded by any large number. Nevertheless, 
the result indicated is clearly one which the terms of the 
invitation provide for. Itisa logical and natural result 
of its acceptance. The conviction forces itself that if the 
normal consequences of the Declaration are intolerable, 
the document itself needs réconsideration. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it may be as well to allow it to pass into ‘ innocuous 
desuetude.’ ”’ 

Here is a proposal from one of the influential organs 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, either to amend the 
famous *‘Quadrilateral” or to allow it to fall into ‘‘innocu- 
ous desuetude.” In other words, the element in the 
Episcopal Church represented by that paper, would not 
be willing to enter into any federation or consolidation 
of denominations which would endanger the Prayer 
Book or the canons or the Historic Episcopate. Not 
only is this element unwilling to modify these to any 
serious extent as a condition of union, but it would re- 
fuse to enter into any union which did not guard them 
against the possible action of the majority. If this po- 
sition should be taken by the Church itself, it would 
narrow the proposition for reunion simply to an invita- 
tion to join that communion just as it is, on its own 
terms, 

The criticism of The Living Church on Dr. Smith’s 
articles is quite severe. As the chairman of the Presby- 
terian Committee he took the ground that the utterances 
of the bishops were not official; that the matter of 
exchange of pulpits between the Episcopal and the Pres- 
byterian Churches was still a matter or negotiation ; that 
the Presbyterian Committee had made a proposition and 
had not yet received a definite reply ; and he insisted that 
no Official response from the Episcopal Church could be 
had, except from its General Convention, which meets 
next year. In an article published last week in The 
Evangelist he says that the proposition made by the 
Presbyterian Committee is very different from that 
which was proposed by Dr. Carroll, in THz INDEPEND- 
ENT. The latter was general, while the former was spe- 
cific, limiting the exchange to the two Churches and pro- 
posing that it be ‘‘ guarded against abuse by prescribed 
regulations.” On this latter point we may observe that 
it is obvious that the proposition made in our columns to 
the Episcopal bishops must be a general one, embracing 
all Evangelical Churches. The Chicago-Lambeth arti- 
cles were offered as a basis to all such Churches, and it 
seems useless to discass the question of an indiscriminate 
exchange. That never takes place between the Presby- 
terian and Congregational, or any other Churches that 
practice pulpit fellowship. It is a matter to be left to 
the large discretion of the pastors themselves, 

But the criticism of The Living Church is especially 
directed to that part of Dr. Smith’s articlesin which he 
speaks of the close relations between the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches in the great past, and his asser- 
tion that in the last fifty years Oxfordism has changed 
the spirit of the Episcopal Church. It holds that on this 
point Dr. Smith has made ‘‘a huge blunder”; that he 
has been too frank for his own cause and has “‘ revealed 
the true inwardness of the Presbyterian response to the 
Chicago Declaration,” and that from this hour onward 
those who believe in the threefold order of the ministry 
and inthe Historic Episcopate ‘‘must array themselves in 
solid phalanx against any more secret coquetry with our 
old enemies.” 

In these editorials The Living Church has made the 
position of that portion of the Church which it repre- 
sents more clear even than the utterances of the bishops. 
Altho itrepresents only a school of thought, we regard 
its position as significant, and we shall wait to see what 
response is made by other representatives of the Church, 
The bishops have insisted, as with one voice, on the His- 
toric Episcopate with all that it implies as to ordination 
and ministerial rights, as the indispensable condition of 
union, Is it likely they would be willing to enter into 
any union which did not guard that feature so that the 
majority could not eliminate it, and sothat it would be 
preserved forever ? 
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-..-Evidently the Southern bishops are not in favor of 
the union of the Northern and Southern Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches. In their quadrennial address to the Gen- 
eral Conference at Memphis they say : 

* The two Churches have each its own genius, its own distinc- 
tive spirit, views and methods, whose development without in- 
Jurious strife and obstruction demands as a condition the preser- 
vation of its denominational integrity and independence. Our 
many points of agreement furnish a basis and motive for cordial 
Co-operation with them in any judicious measures to reduce 
whatever friction and waste of resources result from the relations 
now existing between us.” 

The great question that separates these two bodies is, as 
We said last week, the race question. The other barriers 
Would rapidly melt away if the Northern Church would 
Consent to set off its colored constituency so that there 
Would be no colored members or ministers in the United 
Church. This,we trust, the Northern Church will neverdo. 
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THE CHURCHES IN JAPAN. 


THERE is nothing in the current history of Christian- 
ity more fascinating in its interest than the develop- 
ment of the churches of Japan. Our readers have 
noticed that we have taken pains to keep them informed 
not only as to the external features of the progress of 
these churches, but also as to the inner forces which 
have made this a history of organic growth rather than 
of mere unthinking accretions. 

The special and controlling feature of Japanese mis- 
sions has been the sense of independence which has been 
developed. This is a part of the national character. 
They want no leading or fostering, and will submit to 
no control. Japan was glad to seek those who would 
teach her Western learning, so that she could use it and 
extend it; but once received all science or religion 
must be naturalized, and used as something fully do- 
mesticated and no longer foreign. It was thus that 
Japan adopted Buddhism and Confucianism; and so it is 
now receiving everything which it admits from abroad, 
and Christianity as well. 

Thus Japanese Christians do not take kindly to West- 
ern denominational names. Their churches must be Jap- 
anese. They do not like to have Western creeds thrust 
upon them; they prefer to make their own. They will 
not submit to the dictation of Western missionaries ; 
they choose to control their own affairs. We report to- 
day the annual meeting of the Kumi-ai churches, first 
organiz2d by the American Board ; and it is an interest- 
ing fact that missionaries have no standing in that 
annual meeting ; they are not members and cannot vote. 
Oaly those churches can send voting delegates which are 
self-supporting ; and the pastors are not ex-officio mem- 
bers, only those who are elecied as delegates. Mission- 
aries and others can be present as corresponding mem- 
bers, and may take part in debate, but can do no more. 

There are two features of great and somewhat critical 
interest in the present history of Christianity in Japan. 
One is this passion for independence and self-support of 
which we have spoken. In this annual meeting the 
effort was made, and had considerable following, to as- 
suine entire support of their home missionary society. 
While the more sober among them recognize the value 
of aid from America and of the counsel of the foreign 
missionaries, yet the more radical leaders, with an ultra- 
national spirit, would be glad to dismiss both foreign 
money and foreign missionaries. 

The other feature, closely connected with the first, is 
an independence in theology which is in danger of pass- 
ing beyond the bounds of what can generously be called 
evangelical faith. It is well known that the Japanese 
churches do not blindly take their theology from their 
teachers, but go for it directly to the Bible, and especially 
to the life and teaching of Christ as found in the evan- 
gelists. What impresses them is simply Christ’s teach- 
ingand not his miracles. To a Japanese of good Con- 
fucian culture a miracle seems unreasonable, and so far 
from being an aid to faith a serious obstacle. This tends 
to encourage a naturalistic theology which has been 
aided by certain German and American Unitarian mis- 
sionaries who deny miracles, and also by certain teach- 
ers in science that have had great influence while in 
Japan. 

But this influence comes from beyond the limits of 
faith. Two other influences, well within the limits of 
faith, have been powerful to give a liberal tone to the 
theology of the Japanese churches. One of these bas been 
the remarkable Kumamoto Band of preachers, who were 
instructed early in the history of Japanese Christianity 
by a very active and earnest American layman, uncon- 
nected with any mission, one Captain Janes, who has 
since gone much further in his denial of evangelical be- 
liefa. These men were full of Christian zeal, and in- 
cluded some of the ablest preachers in the Kumi-ai, or 
American Board churches. They are the men who are 
most earnest in urging the separation of the churches 
from missionary influences and the refusal of missionary 
money. Their most influential writer, however, Mr. 
Yokoi, is now on his way to this country, where he will 
spend two years in study in New Haven, having ac- 
cepted for that purpose the necessary financial help. 
The other important influence came through the long 
teaching of Dr. G. R. Brown, of the Dutch Reformed 
Mission, who molded in genuine but liberal Christian 
thinking a large number of the preachers who are now 
connected with the Kyokwai, or united Presbyterian 
Church of Japan. 

As an illustration of the views of the more radical 
Japanese Christians we may mention the article by 
Professor Ukita, of the Doshisha School in Tokio, now 
in this country, to which we called surprised attention 
last week, and which is concluded in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. In that article, which we translated from 
a Japanese paper, and for which, of course, we disclaim 
all indorsement or approval, as it contained much on the 
subject of the Sabbath, the authority of the Bible and 
the position of the Church, which was the result of im- 
perfect observation and would mislead a Japanese 
reader, Professor Ukita has told how he thought he saw 
Christianity in America. We published it because we 
wished our Churches to see how some things here strike 
an intelligent and independent observer; and be- 
cause we wish the churches in Japan to discover that 
just as they complain that foreign visitors do not under- 
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stand them, so they, with similar limited observation 
do not fully understand us. He observes the growing 
secularization of the Sabbath without much disapproval; 
and he discovers a popular loss of faith in the Bibie such 
as we quite fail tosee. Whatever discussion the theolog- 
ical experts may amuse themselves with over the critical 
questions involved, our Christian people on both sides 
accept fully the Bible as the inspired Word of God, and 
make it their authoritative guide of faith. Nor is it true 
that the Church is the servant of heartless capitalists, as 
our readers do not need to be told. There are such in 
the Church, and the Church, to its honor, attracts those 
who attain wealth and respectability. In the nature of 
the case, when the ignorant and vicious enter its fold, 
they cease to belong to the lowest class and become 
members of the middle class, It is hard to make 
a church the home of tramps or of the frequenters 
of thesaloon while they remain such, The Church does 
not want them as such, but lifted out of this lowest 
class of igaorance and vice. Professor Ukita hardly 
seems to understand this. But, if the reader discovers 
similar failures to apprehend our conditions in the 
strictures he passes this week on our social morality, one 
cannot fail to recognize a noble purpose and an eye keen 
to discover faults which we must recognize, such as the 


prevalence of divorce and the undue worship paid to 
the Dollar. 





Cditorial Ustes. 


IN our issue this week, Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, of 
the American School in Athens, gives a brief description 
of the recent earthquake in Greece; Edgar Fawcett sup- 
plies one of his interesting critical articles on Poetry and 
Common Sense; Prof. H. H. Boyesen writes entertainingly 
on his last visit to Norway; the distinguished Methodist 
preacher, Hugh Price Hughes, discusses social salvation 
by the spade; A. Cleveland Hall,of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, gives an account of a visit to Coxey’scamp; Alice 
Morse Earle describes May Day in olden times; Ida B. 
Wells tells of her campaign in England ; Prof. K. Ukita’s 
paper on impressions of America, translated from a 
Japanese newspaper, is concluded; Kate Foote’s Washing- 
ton letter reports the tariff discussion; Miss Sophia A. 
Walker gives an account of the opening of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum ; John A. Brooks, D.D., reports the session of 
the Southern Methodist Conference; E. I. Stevenson tells 
of the musical events of the week ; M. E. Bamford informs 
us of the progress of orange culture in California, and a 
number of missionaries abroad fill two pages with our 
monthly letters from the field. There are attractive poems 
by Bliss Carman, Richard Hovey, Aella Greene and Louisa 
H. Bruce; and stories by G. Lancaster Bent and Robert 
Beverly Hale. 





SUPPOSING that one of these days the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church should unite with the Presbyterian, what could be 
done with that wearisome Van Benscnoten Bequest, the 
most famous bequest ever made to a religious denomina- 
tion? It was really not a bequest, tho-always called so, as | 
it was given a year before Mr. Van Benschoten died. It 
amounted to $14,640, and the terms of trust provided that 
these terms should be entered in the records of the Gen- 
eral Synod, of the Particular Synod, of all the Classes, and 
that they should be read in full at every meeting of all the 
said judicatories. Accordingly for these seventy-nine 
years they have beena standing nuisance at every meet- 
ing, and the time occupied in reading them has been worth 
much more than the $14,640, and the clerks have com- 
mitted them to memory as’ they do the Commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer. And still the manes of the dead 
Van Benschoten have not been appeased. Now, if the 
Reformed Church should be transterred, Classes, Syaods 
and Van Benschoten Bequest, tothe Presbyterian Church, 
would it then be necessary for the Charch into which they 
were merged to have these terms read in fall at every 
meeting ? Better raise the money and pay off the possible 
heirs-at-law, or it would cripple the growth of the Church. 
We cannot think that any denomination would accept 
union on such Sindbad conditions. 


Last week Dr. H.M. Field appeared at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Tract Society and declared that the 
report which was submitted, and which accounted 
for the decrease in the receipts by referring it to the gen- 
eral depression of business, did not tell the whole truth. 
He attacked the Financial Secretary, Dr. Geo. L. Shearer, 
and said that the decrease in the receipts was due in part 
to his course. He said that many old supporters of the 
Tract Society had been repelled from it, and had withheld 
their contributions because of Dr. Shearer’s active inter- 
est as a member of the New York Presbytery in the pros- 
ecution of Dr. Briggs. Now it seems to us that this at- 
tack, which is calculated to do some harm to the Tract 
Society, was not altogether defensible, as Dr. Shearer need 
not be the less a Presbyterian because he is an officer of 
an undenominational society. He is a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, a member in good standing of the 
New York Presbytery, and bas in that body the same rank 
as Dr. Field or any other member; and unless the friends 
of Dr. Briggs are to set an example of intolerance to the 
conservatives, there is no reason we can discover why Dr. 
Shearer’s conduct should have been brought in question, 
at least-in this public way. If he has done anything as a 
member of the Presbytery which is contrary to its rules, or 
which is unbecoming a Christian gentleman, the floor of 
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the Presbytery is the place to impeach him and call him 
to account. We are sorry that the public attention 
should have been drawn to this matter at a time andin a 
place designed to do harm to the Society. We are sure 
that our urbane neighbor said, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, more than he expected to. say and more than he 
would have said on sober second thought, even tho he in- 
sists that he has nothing to withdraw. We know of no 
reason why the confidence of the Churches should be 
withheld in the slightest degree from the American Tract 
Society. Certainly Dr. Field himself has given no such 
reason, and we are very much surprised at his statement 
that certain Christian gentlemen, whom he names, have 
witbheld their contributions, the past year, solely because 
they did not like the course of Dr. Shearer in the Pres- 
bytery. re 
THE difficulty of securing justice in certain cases is il 

lustrated by an occurrence in Texas. Prof. David Reddick 
is a white instructor in Bishop College, Marshall, Tex., an 
institution supported by Northern Baptists for the Ne- 
yroes. On November 26th, 1893, accompanied by W. L. 
Dixon, a colored student, he went to a town in the neigh- 
borhood to preach at a Negro service. On his return, 
while waiting for a train at the Waskom station, a band 
of five undisguised men seized them, beat and kicked the 
colored man, then took Professor Reddick to the woods, 
stripped him, beat him cruelly with whips, struck him 
with clubs and kicked him, and threatened to kill him if 
he ever returned to that part of the country. The only 
complaint they made against him was that he had 
preached to Negroes, and had spent the night in the house 
of a respectable colored man. The Baptist Home Mission 
Society did not publish the injury done to one of their em- 
ployés, but sent an appeal to the Governor of Texas for 
justice. The trial has just concluded with a verdict of 
‘*Not guilty.” The community, and we fear the court, 
were in sympathy with the defense. Both Professor Red- 
dick and Mr. Dixon recognized two of their assailants 
without hesitation, picking them out of a crowd of fifty; 
but a number of witnesses were brought who swore to a 
direct alibi, and it took the jury fifteen minutes to bring 
in a verdict. Indeed, the lawyer for the prosecution 
thought it safer to have the case presented without argu- 
ment, which was done. What now can the teachers in 
Bishop College do? Nothing but wait, and run the 
risk of what Paul endured, untii civilization reaches Mar- 
shail County, Tex. 


WHEN Senator Aldrich asserted some time ago in the 
Senate, on information received, that over three hundred 
amendments to the Tariff bill had been prepared for 
presentation he was confronted by several Democratic 
Senators with indignant denials, and one of these Senators 
denounced him in unmeasured terms. But the history of 
last week proves that Senator Aldrich understated the fact. 
The number of amendments is over four hundred instead 
of three hundred. They are in accordance with the state- 
ment made by Senator Gorman shortly after the bill 
passed the House, that the Tariff bill would be so changed 
that its originators would hardly recognize it. Most of 
the amendments propose an increased rate of duty, in some 
cases quite restoring the McKinley rates, and, what is 
of almvust equal importance, it is proposed to substitute 
specific for ad valorem duty. This latter change is stoutly 
resisted by Senator Mills and others, who have announced. 
that they will vote against it, but that nevertheless, if 
all the amendments are adopted they will not withhold 
their vote from the bill itself. Very slow indeed is the 
progress the Senate has made during the past week, It 
has only discussed and adopted a few lines of the bill. At 
this rate it will take all summer to finish the discussion 
and another season’s trade will be hopelessly lost. 


IN the article by Mr. A. Cleveland Hall, we have this 
week an intelligent, impartial, and in some sense sympa- 
thetic account of the Coxey Army. Mr. Hall spent some 
time with the army before it reached Washington, and 
what he tells us gives us a somewhat different impression 
of the make-up of the army from that obtained from the 
accounts in the daily press. Heis not willing to say that 
there are no chronic tramps in the army, but he does say 
that for the most part it is made up of that class of men 
who are among the first to lose employment and among 
the last to regainit. He found the idea current among 
them, which he believes many workingmen hold, that Con- 
gress has the power “to make them all happy by issuing 
sufficient paper money.’”’ Evidently they believe that Con- 
gress has power to do other things as well as issue plenty 
of money to advance their fortunes. Itis not so strange 
that the unthinking and unintelligent should have such 
ideas, ‘but they are not confined by any means to that 
class. There is a great deal of the rank heresy of Populism 
among the people to-day, and some who ought to know 
better, are advocating a system which would make the 
Government an agency to extract money from those who 
have it in order to pay it out to those who have it not. Mr. 
Hall has obtained for us a copy of the Non-interest Bear- 
ing Bond bill which Coxey wanted Congress to pass. It is 
worth while to print it here in full as a curiosity : 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and Hause of Representatives in 
Congress assembled : that whenever any State, Territory, county, 
township, municipality or incorporated town or village deem it 
necessary to make any public improvement, they shall deposit 
with the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States a non- 
interest-bearing twenty-five year bond, not to exceed one-half of 
the assessed value of the property in said State, Territory, county, 
township municipality or incorporated town or village, and said 
bond to be retired at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

“Whenever the foregoing section of this Act has been com- 
plied with, it shall be mandatory upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to have engraved and printed 
Treasury notes in the denomination of one, two. five, ten and 
twenty dollars each, which shall be a full legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, to the face value of said bond, and de- 
liver to said State, Territory, county, township, municipality or 

incorporated town or village ninety-nine per cent. of said notes, 
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and retain one per cent. for expense of engraviiig and printing 
same.” 

Let financiers amuse themselves by trying to ascertain 
what would be the ultimate condition of our currency, if 
this bill were enacted. The bonds are tobe retired, but the 
notes are to continue in circulation. 


THE Elmira Reformatory examination began before the 
Commission last week at Elmira in a manner which inspires 
confidence. What was done at the first meeting, tho pre- 
liminary, was of great importance, in marking out the 
course that the investigation must take. The Commission 
refused to receive the vast amount of matter accumulated 
by Mr. Litchfield as evidence, assigning to it by that re- 
fusal the same character we have given to it inour remarks 
on the subject. Mr. Litchfield is, beyond all question, 
honest. In what we have felt compelled to say of his in- 
vestigation we have not questioned the purity or honorable- 
ness of his motives, tho we do not believe that his methods 
would bring out the truth ; and we have particularly dis- 
trusted the confidence he seemed to repose in very inade- 
quately tested convict testimony. There is no longer any 
danger that the case will be tried on this kind of evidence. 
We hold no brief for Mr. Brockway nor the Board of Man- 
agers, tho we should regard it as nothing short of a public 
calamity should this model reformatory of all the world 
prove to be a torture chamber. But if it has been such, all 
we can say in our profound chagrin is: Gentlemen of the 
Commission, spare not. The prosecution appear to have 
made another false step in attempting to get their com- 
plaint before the Commission in the name of the people, 
when itis a complaint originated and pressed by one news- 
paper of a notoriously sensational type in this city. This 
move was promptly met by the Commission, who seemed 
to be no more favorably disposed to allow the examination 
to take a sensational character by taking newspaper illus- 
trators with them through the Reformatory. Whether 
Mr. Ivins went beyond the limits of liberty conceded to 
counsel in characterizing this attempt to bring in news- 
paper artists as a publisher’s scheme to recoup the expenses 
of prosecution, we do not undertake to decide. He cer- 
tainly went far toward defining and characterizing the 
whole prosecution as The New York World versus the 
Elmira Reformatory. 





THE hanging of May baskets, to which Mrs.Earle alludes 
in her communication ‘‘ May Day in Olden Times,” is very 
charmingl¥ described by Miss Wilkins in ‘“‘ Pembroke,” her 
new novel of New England life fifty years ago or more. 
She writes: 

* A band of children went past with a shrill, sweet clamor of 
voices. They were out hanging May baskets and bunches of 
anemones. That wasthe favorite sport of the village children 
during the month of May. The woods were full of soft, innocent, 
seeking faces, bending over the delicate bells. nodding in the 
midst of whorls of dark leaves. Every evening, after sundown, 
there were mysterious bursts of laughter and tiny scamperings 
around doors, and great balls of bloom swinging from the latch- 
ets when they were opened; but no person in sight, only soft 
gurgles of mirth and delight sounded around a corner of dark- 
ness.” 


Miss Wilkins was a native of Randolph, Mass.; and, true 
to her description, through the Braintrees, Weymouths, 
Randolphs, Abingtons and Bridgewaters, anemones, va- 
ried with columbines and saxifrages (known as “ sweet 
wilsons” in Abington) were the early wi!d flowers that 
must needs be used to hang with May baskets. But fur- 
ther south, in the Old Colony, toward Plymouth and on 
to the Cape, the arbutus was the chosen May flower. Mrs. 
Earle represents this custom as having quite died out; but 
the writerhas seen, within a few years, well-to-do country 
people in Plymouth County send anonymous aid to a poor 
neighbor by means of a huge well-filled ‘‘ May basket,” left 
at dusk on her doorstep; nor is the delicate art of braiding 
the frail paper baskets, and decorating them with paper 
crimps and curls, altogether lost in quiet, rural villages 
of Eastern Massachusetts. 


LORD ROSEBERY has not yet lost his majority in the 
House of Commons. Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader of the House, has carried his 
budget by fourteen majority in a full house, in which the 
little Parnellite clique voted against him, and four other 
Liberals did the same or abstained from voting. Itis not 
a large majority, but better than was feared. The Liberals 
got together on an evening last week and had a rousing 
time, as their leading men came from all over the country, 
and stirring speeches were made by Lord Rosebery, Sir 
William Harcourt and many others, all protesting loyalty 
and hope. Sir William’s speech was especially welcome, 
as the Tories have been trying to make people believe that 
he was dissatisfied at the elevation of his younger chief, 
and would allow the Government to be defeated; but his 
address gave no color either to such hopes or fears. Lord 
Rosebery was firm, and declared that the Government had 
its task committed to it, and did not intend to lay down 
its charge so long as it could command a majority of two 
votes. It looks asif the bluster of the Tories had failed of 
its purpose. Nevertheless a Government is not gecure 
which can command only a dozen or twenty majority out 
of six hundred voters ; and this fact makes more shameful 
the factious delinquency, not to say treachery of the little 
Parnellite cabal. The Irish members ought to get together. 


....Our friend and brother editor, Henry M. Field, the 
courteous, good-natured Christian gentleman, seems lately 
to have taken up a new role, that of stirring up the breth- 
ren. We have observed in his paper, The Evangelist, some 
very severe reflections upon certain elections to the General 
Assembly, intimating that there is a ‘‘junta’’ or an “‘ eccle- 
siastical toss” manipulating tickets from some hiding 
place. It insists that men are “ plotting by a packed jury” 
to secure a decision adverse to Professor Smith. Sofar as 
the elections are concerned it does not seem to usthat those 
who are beaten ina contest which is held openly in the 
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usual way, and honestly, have any ground ofcomplaint. If 
it is-** ecclesiastical politics” to agree upon candidates be- 
forehand and to have printed tickets ready it is not neces- 
sarily reprehensible politics. It may not be in accordance 
with good taste, and it may offend good feeling where pres- 
byteries are not divided. Where they are divided and 
where there are two parties what is open to one is of course 
equally open to the other. 


....We are very sorry to say good by to The National 
Baptist, of Philadelphia, whose subscription list and. good 
will have been transferred to The Examiner, of this city, 
Dr. H. L. Wayland, its editor, has made it an honest, 
plain spoken, useful and wise exponent of the best ideas of 
the Baptist denomination. He has kept it true to liberty 
in his denomination and out of it,and he has kept the 
good-will of all good people, except when some plain word 
about the Negro has stirred upa sharp response in the 
South. His ‘“ Rambler’s’’ column has been oneof the most 
valuable in American journalism, both witty and wise. 
The National Baptist will be merged in what is the lead- 
ing Baptist paper of the country, and one which is con- 
ducted on kindred principles of liberality and charity. 


.... The election for delegates to the Hawaiian constitu- 
tional convention has passed off quietly. The registration 
was not large; but there was a full vote of those regis- 
tered, and some considerable rivalry between candidates. 
Of course all the delegates chosen are against any step 
looking to the restoration of the Queen, for the voters had 
to take the oath of allegiance. That, of course, was to be 
expected, and was what we did when we admitted the 
Southern States to equal political privileges after their 
rebellion. We most regret that our own Government 
should have warned American residents that by register- 
-ing there they might lose their rights here, and that thus 
some were kept from registering who had been voters 
hitherto. It was hardly a friendly warning. 


....There is a large private school for girls in one of the 
principal cities of this commonwealth in which there are 
several women teachers and five female servants, and where 
the only representative that the house can send to vote for 
them at the polls is the man in charge of the furnace. The 
other day it occurred to the ladies in charge of the school, 
who had been a little stirred up by the suffrage question, 
to ask the man how he voted at the last election. ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic,” he replied. ‘‘ And why did you vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket ?” ‘‘ Because the Republicans offered me a 
coat and the Democrats acoat anda hat; and it didn’t 
make any difference which I voted, you know, because it 
was the same office on both tickets.’’ They appreciate an 
“intelligent electorate.” 


....-The withdrawal of Richard Croker from the leader- 
ship of Tammany was the local event of last week. Vari- 
ous reasons were assigned. His friends publicly declared 
that it was on account of his health, because he wanted to 
give more time to his private affairs. The public generally 
attributed his withdrawal to his apprehension of future 
defeat. Public opinion seems to be concentrated strongly 
against Tammany, and it is thought that the Tammany 
leader foresees the ecrd and withdraws, so that it shall 
never be said that Tammany was beaten under his leader- 
ship. We hope this will prove to be a true forecast, and 
that the audacious combination which so long has mis- 
ruled New York is soon to be overthrown. 


....°* But how can his church,” some one asks us, “‘ dis- 
cipline Colonel Breckinridge, seeing he has made his con- 
fession of sin to its session ?” This implies that confession 
necessarily implies contrition and repentance, and that 
repentance must estop discipline. We might say that 
Colonel Breckinridge’s speeches iu Kentucky are evidence 
that he does not feel particularly humiliated over his 
offense ; but it is enough to quote the very proper rules of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church in this matter, which 
declare that suspension may be “administered when the 
credit of religion, the honor of Christ, and the good of the 
delinquent demand it; even tho he may have given satis- 
faction to the court.” 


....The cable brings news of another interesting discov- 
ery which must be credited to the American School of 
Archeology at Athens. Prof. R. B. Richardson reports 
that, in his excavations at Eretria, he has found the foun- 
dations of a temple, near which are the ruins of a theater, 
and many other important objects, of which we shall prob- 
ably soon have frfiler accounts. Another dispatch tells of 
important discoveries made by the French at Delphi, the 
site which was offered to the Americans for excavations, 
and lost by delay in collecting subscriptions. ~ 


....We are requested to correct an error of fact in Dr. 
Bacon’s article in our issue of May 8d. It was the Free 
Church College of Aberdeen, and not the University of 
Aberdeen, in which W. Robertson Smith was fessor ; 
two very different institutions. Prof. James bertson 
did not succeed Professor Douglass in Glasgow, but has 
been Professor of Hebrew there for over twenty years. 
This is in connection with the theological faculty of the 
University of Glasgow, an institution belonging to the 
Established and not the Free Church. 


....What Miss Ida B. Wells is reporting in England 
about the maltreatment of the Negro in the South is sup- 
ported by The Southwestern Christian Advocate, of New 


Orleans, which is edited by a colored man. It gives a long 
list of cases in which it knows of Negroes being driven from 
their homes on frivolous pretexts, and it concludes: 


“ The fact is that public sentiment in section is alsaget en- 
ti ti f f the rights . 
ieee eerek ue deinen on | is su and truths uttered 
which would be , but we refrain.” 

And people in 


we presume that nine-tenths of the white 
the South would deny that such facte exist. 


....A. very just characterization from the Jate John Jay 
is that given in a private letter to us from Dr. B.S. Storrs, 
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SOUTER METHODIST GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


BY JOHN A. BROOKS, D.D. 








Ly my last I spoke of the organization of this body by the 
election of secretaries, the appointment of committees, etc. 
Reference was also made to the reading of the Bishops’ 
quadrennial address, without noticing in detail the matters 
therein discussed. Large space is given in that address to 
the discussion of the subject of modern evangelism. Their 
position may be seen in the following extract : 

“In our judgment the General Conference acted wisely in re- 
fusing to graft in our system the officeof evangelist. The only 
step that could be taken in this direction, consistently with our 
general economy, would be to authorize the bishop, when re- 
quested by an annual conference, to appoint to evangelistic work 
within its bounds, for the year one or more of its members, with 
a view to utilize on a wider scale their extraordinary gifts as re- 
vivalists. Such legislation would not, however, of itself restrain 
irresponsible evangelists, whether of our own or other com- 
munions, and would produce, we fear, more discontent and fric- 
tion than benefit.. We do not want an order of pastors to keep up 
a routine,and a higher, freer and bolder order of prophets to 
bring down fire from Heaven. The Holy Spirit moves and quali- 
fies the same men to call sinners to repentance, and to lead be- 
lievers on unto perfection. Our early itinerants were noted for 
aggressive zeal and wisdom to win souls. To seek and save the 
lost was their mission. Salvation was their one theme ; their 
texts were alarms and invitations ; they spoke plainly, boldly 
and pointedly ; they explained and reasoned, but also exhorted ; 
rebuke, warning, expostulation and entreaty always, closed the 
sermon, and often constituted its bulk; they urged immediate 
and open confession of sin and acceptance of Christ; they ex- 

pected the power from on high, and it came,” 

Their deliverance on the question of Holiness or Chris- 
tian Perfection is regarded as Wesleyan and conservative. 
They deprecate the alleged extremes of teaching and prac_ 
tice to which some Holiness specialists go. They say : 

“The privilege of believers to attain unto the state of entire 
sanctification or perfect love, and to abide therein, is a well- 
known teaching of Methodism. Witnesses of this experience 
have never been wanting in our Church, tho few in comparison 
with the whole membership: Among them have been men and 
women of beautiful consistency and seraphic ardor, jewels of the 
Church. Let the doctrine still be proclaimed, and the experience 
still be testified. Butthere has sprung upamung usa party with 
holiness as a watchword ; they have holiness associations, holi- 
ness meetings, holiness preachers, holiness evangelists and holi- 
ness property, Religious experience is represented as if it con- 
sisted of only two steps, the first step out of condemnation into 
peace, and the next step into Christian perfection. The effect is 
to disparage the new birth, and all stages of spiritual growth 
from the blade to the full corn in the ear, if there be not pro- 
fessed perfect holiness.”’ 


They give a hopeful view of the missions of the Church, 
albeit there is still a debt of $100,000 on the Foreign Board. 
Notwithstanding the stringency of money matters, there 
has been an increase in the collections of $284,000 over those 
of the quadrennium ending in 1890; and an increase ‘of 
50 per cent. in the membership in these missions is re- 
ported. The work seems to be progressing most encourag- 
ingly in Brazil, China, Japan and Mexico. In this last 
named field there are now three annual conferences, with 
achurch membership of about 5,000. 

They call special attention to the educational work of 
the Church, and favor the creation of a Connectional 
Board of Education. It is believed that such Board will 
be established, whose work will be looked after by a gen- 
eral secretary, elected by the General Conference. Our 
leading and most thoughtful educators have for a lovg 
time favored the establishment of such Board. 

They refer in grateful terms to the munificent gift of the 
late Robert A. Barnes, of St. Louis, of nearly $1,100,000, 
‘for the purpose of erecting and maintaining a hospital 
for sick and injured persons, without distinction of creed, 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” They also call attention to the following reasons 
given by Mr. Barnes for selecting our Church as the ad- 
ministrator of this fund : 


“His mother was a Methodist, but he was not himself of our 
communion. The controlling reason which he gave for selecting 
our Church as the administrator of his charity deserves to be 
mentioned, not in any boastful spirit, but as an incitement to the 
faithful discharge of our responsibility : ‘A person ought to in- 
vest his money for doing good as he invests it in his business, 
where it will bring the largest returns. While the Methodist 
Church is oneof the largest Protestant denominations, it is one 
of the poorest financially; yet it does more work among the poor 
— ~ of the others ; so I think my fortune will do most. good 
w it. ” 

Mr. Barnes was not a member of any Church, while his 
wife was a Catholic, 

A good many memorials, petitions and resolutions have 
been introduced and referred to the various committees. 
They relate to various changes desired by the conferences 
or individuals presenting them ; but it is believed that the 
spirit of conservatism will prevail with both the commit- 
tees and the Conference, and that “ non-concurrence”’ 
will be the rule in their action. i 

The committees are hard at work getting matters in 
shape for Conference action, many reports being already 
on the calendar, while a few have been acted on. 

The most interesting debates of the session have been on 
the report of the Committee on Rules, and that of the 
Commission to revise Chapters VII and VIII of the Disci- 
pline, relating to trials and appeals, appointed four years 
ago. Drs. Whitehead and Tigert, and Judges Perkins and 
Strother rank high as debaters. 

Probably the most. important case that will come before 
the Committee of Appeals is the well-known case of the 
Rev. Dr. D. C. Kelley, of the Tennessee Conference. Your 
readers may remember that, in 1890, Dr. Kelley left the 
charge to which he had been appointed for the. purpose of 

canvassing his State as the Prohibition candidate for Gov- 
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doubtless have acquitted him, under the ruling and other 
action of Bishop Hargrove, who presided over the Confer- 
ence, a committee convicted Dr. Kelley, and he was sus- 
pended from the ministry for six months. The appeal is 
from the rulings of the Bishop, and the consequent action 
of himself and the committee of trial touching thecase. It 
does not relate to the Bishop’s character, but to his official 
administration. Opinion is much divided as to what the 
action of the committee will be. Bishop Wilson, of Balti- 
more, is chairman of the committee, and Dr. Denney, of 
the Baltimore Conference, a professor in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, is secretary. 

The Rev Dr. A. S. Hunt, of New York, one of the Secre- 
taries of the American Bible Society, the Rev. Dr. Jno. F. 
Goucher, of Baltimore, and H. W. Rogers, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl., 
fraternal delegates of the Methodist Episcopal. Church; 
the Rev. Dr. Sutherland, from the Methodist Church of 
Canada, and the Rev. Dr. T. Bowman Stephenson, repre- 
sentative of the English Wesleyan Methodists, are here, 
and have been introduced to the Conference. All these 
distinguished gentlemen will in due time be heard by the 
Conference. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America 
is also holding its General Conference in this city. This 
Church was organized soon after the late war by bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and regards 
herself as the daughter of that Church. On Saturday they 
elected two bishops, the Rev. H.S. Williams, of Georgia, 
and the Rev. Dr. E. Cottrell, of Tennessee. It is said that 
the color line was drawn in the election, and that mulattoes 
instead of full-blooded blacks were elected. The Bishops- 
elect are said to be well fitted for the work to which they 
have been called. 

Itis now believed that the General Conference (white) 
will elect no new bishops. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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THE BURNING OF BROOKLYN TABERNACLE. 


THE past week has been a momentous one for the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle. It opened on Sunday, May 6th,with sermons 
by Dr. Talmage, commemorating twenty-five years of ear- 
nest work with the church. On Thursday evening Brooklyn 
gathered to do honor to one of its most noted citizens. 
The Tabernacle was splendidly decorated, and on the plat- 
form were Mayor Schieren,ex-Mayors Boody and Schroeder, 
J.S. T. Stranahan, and alarge number of prominent citi- 
zens and divines. Mayor Schieren presided and spoke, 
after the opening prayer, in high praise of Dr. Talmage 
and his work. Then came other words, cordial, sincere, 
earnest, from the venerable Father Sylvester Malone, of 
the Roman Catholic Church, from Bernard Peters, of the 
Brooklyn Times, the Rev. A. C. Dixon, Dr. Louis A. 
Banks, Dr. Gregg, Dr. F. de Sola Mendes, 8S. V. White, and 
others, all bearing witness to the great work that he had 
done. Dr. Talmage was the last to speak, and his words 
were full of gratitude for thé kindly sympathy of those 
who had gathered, and to God for the success that had 
crowned his work. Scarcely less of gratitude did he mani- 
fest than of the feeling of unworthiness, for he insisted 
that it was not he thathad accomplished what had been 
done. 

The great celebration, however, was on Friday, when 
fully five thousand people gathered in the Tabernacle to 
hear eulogies from eloquent and noted men from all over 
the country and words of congratulation from distant 
lands. They, however, were by no means all. Thousands 
crowded the streets, hoping to gain access, and still other 
thousands went away because entrance was simply hope- 
less. Many of those who witnessed it said that during 
half a century Brooklyn had seen no such manifestation 
of honor and affection as greeted the Tabernacle’s pastor 
on that occasion. It was a truly national and internation- 
al gathering. On the platform were United States Senator 
Walsh, of Georgia, Murat Halstead, William M. Evarts, 
Congressman Hendrix, Louis Klopsch, Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, and a large number of other prominent men. 
The presiding officer was Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, who 
opened with an address of cordial praise for Dr. Talmage 
as one of the greatest workers inthe City of Homes, as he 
preferred to call Brooklyn, even rather than the City of 
Churches. He spoke of his sermons regularly preached 
in three thousand different newspapers, each with its thou- 
sands of readers, not only throughout America, bat Eng- 
land, Australia, New Zealand and on the Continent. Ashe 
closed he called upon the Hon. William M. Evarts. Mr. 
Evarts’s long life of active usefulness has told upon his 
strength, and not all in the great audience could hear ; but 
the sight of his venerable form was more eloquent even 
than his words, full as they were of kindly feeling. Then 
came Senator Walsh, of Georgia, with his testimony to 
Dr. Talmage’s power over the people of the South, and 
Congressman Hendrix paid his tribute to the efficiency of 
the pastor. 

A large number of letters and cablegrams were read— 
from Herbert Gladstone on behalf of his father, from 
bishops, canons and archdeacons of England, the Govenor- 
General of Canada, from grateful Russian friends, Senator 
John Sherman, the Governors of Virginia, Wyoming, 
Michigan, California and Georgia, Bisbops Hurst and Vin- 
cent, of the Methodist Church, and many others. Then 
came an address by Dr. Charles L. Thompson full of fra- 
ternal feeling ; others followed him, and it was half-past 
ten before Dr. Talmage’s response came, but not one of the 
many thousands failed to join in the deafening applause 
and hearty welcome. Dr. Talmage made grateful refer- 
ence to those who had been so kindly in their expression” 
of sympathy for him and spoke with enthusiasm of the 
work still before him. Then followed cheers for the speak- 
ers, the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” the pronouncing of 
the benediction, and the celebration closed. 

There was, however, to be another phase. On Sunday 
morning, May 18th, just as Dr. Talmage had finished his 
sermon on “‘ 4 Cheerful Church,” in which he referred to 
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the joyous features of the past week, spoke of his proposed 
trip around the world and of meeting again with his people 
six months after; and while he was shaking hands with 
one and another, most of the audience having passed out, 
a little smoke appeared among the pipes of the organ. In- 
vestigation seemed to show no cause, but soon the flames 
burst out, and it was not long before the spacious build- 
ing, the largest Protestant Church in this country, was a 
ruin. It was believed that the fire was caused by an elec- 
tric light wire coming in contact with the woodwork or 
the decorations in front of the organ at a point where the 
insulation had worn off. The fire department was on hand 
quickly, but the building burned like tinder, and it was 
soon evident that nothing could save it. This is 
the third time that Dr. Talmage’s church has been 
burned. In December, 1872, the first Tabernacle, on 
Schermerhorn Street, was burned shortly after the 
morning service ; in October, 1889, the second Tabernacle on 
the same site wasalso destroyed by fire early in the morn 
ing before the service had commenced. The edifice just 
destroyed was erected at Greene and Clinton Avenues, and 
dedicated April 2ist, 1891. The cost was about $450,000, 
the site being valued at $95,000 additional. The damage 
is estimated at $300,000. On this there is an insurauce of 
$130,000. There isa debt of about $175,000, aside from in- 
terest. amounting to $25,000 more. Of this debt $125,000 is 
in the form of a mortgage held by Russell Sage, and 
$50,000 as a lien by George Wills, the builder. 

Immediately after the fire a hurried ‘meeting of the 
trustees wascalled, and they sent a request to Dr. Talmage 
to know whether he would contiauue the pastor of the 
Tabernacle provided a new building should be erected and 
be presented absolutely free of debt. To this it is under- 
stood that he has assented. Just what course will be 
taken is not yet apparent. Mr. Sage informed a reporter 
that he should stand by the church, that he believed it had 
done a good work and could do good work in the future. 
The trustees, however, express their determination to clear 
off all indebtedness before commencing work again. 


-_ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Revised Directory of Worship proposed by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has received the approval 
of a majority of the presbyteries. 








.. At the forty-third annual commencement of Rochester 
Theological Seminary (Baptist), May 10th, there were 23 
graduates in the English Department. A deficit of $5,000 
was made up by Mr. Rockefeller. 


..-The statistics of the Methodist Episcopa! Church, 
South, for 1894, just published, show a total membership, 
ministerial and lay, of 1,345,210, a gain during the past year 
of 39,405. The number of itinerant preachers is 5,487,a 
gain of 119; and of local preachers, 6,513, a gain of 32 


..-The American Sunday-School Union has received for 
its missionary work during the past year $120,158, as 
against $109,238 for the previous year. It has employed 138 
men, organized 1,785 new Sunday-schools, with 68,273 
teachers and scholars, reorganized 439 schools and aided 
8,363. 

..The Reformed (German) Church has graduated re- 
cently from its theological seminary at Tiffin, O., eight 
young men; at Ursinus College, eight, and at Lancaster, 
twenty-four, making forty in all. Two others have been 
licensed in North Carolina, making a total of forty-two 
young men who have entered the ministry. 


.. There were 45 graduates at the commencement exer- 
cises of McCormick Theological Seminary at Chicago, May 
8d. A chairof Biblical Theology has been created, and the 
Rev. Dr. Zenos has been transferred to it from the chair’of 
Church History. An effort is to be made to raise a schol- 
arship fund of $100,000. A deficit of $10,000 was reported 
for the past year. 


.-The Presbytery of Philadelphia has overtured the 
General Assembly to appoint a special committee of not 
less than fifteen members, to be chosen from at least six 
synods, to consider the ‘‘ best methods of making the synods 
of the Church more efficient and of relieving the present 
undue pressure on the time and attention of the General 
Assembly ’—the committee to report to the General 
Assembly which is to meet in 1895. 


..The United Presbyterian Church has published its 
statistics in advance of the meeting of its General Assem- 
bly. It has the present yearone more synod and two more 
presbyteries than it had last year. There are 833 ministers, 
an increase of 23; 70 students in theol gy, a gain of 4 ; 989 
congregations, which is 4 more than last year ; and 115,272 
members, which is a net gain of a little over 4,000. There 
are 1,096 Sunday-schools, with 101,667 scholars. The total 
contributions of the Church were $1,506,064. 


..-The sixth-ninth anniversary of the American Tract 
Society was held in this city May 3d. The reports showed 
that the receipts for the past year were, from benevolent 
sources, $284,592; from business sources, $405,571; total, 
$690,163. There had been expended $674,825, leaving a bal- 
ance of $15,338 in the treasury. Of thexe expenses, $203,895 
had been in the benevolent department, and $470,930 in the 
business department. One hundred and thirty new per- 
manent publications had been issued, 93 being in the Eng- 
lish language. 


..The corner stone of the new Methodist Episcopal 
Church and College in Rome was laid May 9th. There 
were a number of diplomats, public officials and others 
present, among them the United States Ambassador, Mr. 
Wayne MacVeagh, the United States Consul General, 
Bishop John P. Newman, delegates from the evangelical 
Churches of all countries, and a large numberof American 
ladies. Addresses were made by Bishop Newman. of the 
United States and the Rev. Mr. Pigott, representing the 
Methodists of England. 
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_...The trustees of the Chieago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) last week elected the Rev. James Denuey, 
of the Free Church of Scotland, as Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology. He has been visiting Chicago at the invitation 
of the trustees, and his ability and spirit are very warmly 
admired, There was some opposition to his election by 
those who questioned whether he might not have yielded 
too much to the results of thehigher critics. The election 
was, however, finally made unanimous. It is not probable 
that he will accept, purely on account of health. Dr. 
Noble resigned from the Board of Trustees. 


....1m the quadrennial address of the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to the General Con- 
ference. they give recognition to the “ peculiar claims”’ 
of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, which was 
organized many years ago of colored members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. They speak of the 
contributions which have been made to Payne and Lane 
Institutes for the training of teachers and ministers, and 
express the hope that the General Conference will devise 
more adequate means to afford financial aid to these in- 
stitutions. The paragraph closed with the following sen- 
tences : 

“ What is of more moment to us, as patriots and as servants of 
Christ, than the moral and religious enlightenment and eleva- 
tion. of the millions of Negroes in this country? We should 
count it a duty and privilege to co-operate, as far as in us lies, 
with their own Churches, especially with the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, toward this great end.” 


....The Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
have appropriated for the fiscal year, beginning on Septem- 
ber 1st next : for domestic missions, including missions to 
theIndiansan colored people, $270,795; for foreign missions, 
$197,514. making a total of $468,309. The gross receipts at the 
disposal of the Board from September Ist, 1893 to May ist, 
have been, from contributions, $269,627, a increase over 
the contributions for the same period last year of $28,520. 
But of this increase $23,000 was from a single gift. The 
legacies received since September Ist have aggregated 
$57,018. With regard to the French aggressions in Liberia, 
it was stated that the United States Government felt that 
nothing could be done for the relief of the Liberians, for 
the reason that Liberia had ratified the treaty made with 
France at the instigation of Baron de Stein, altho the 
State Department had repeatedly advised the Liberian 
Senate against such ratification. 


...-The seventh national Deaconess Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in Chicago, May 3d 
to 5th. Representatives were present from nearly every 
deaconess homein the country, and verbal reports were 
presented from Minneapolis, Kansas City, Calcutta and 
Muttra, India, Boston, New York and elsewhere; written 
reports also from a number of places. Among the most 
interesting features was Bishop Thoburn’s report for 
India, in which he dealt enthusiastically upon the work 
accomplished. On the second day the general topic was 
the ‘* Deaconess in Foreign Lands,” and papers were read 
from China and India, and again Bishop Thoburn told of 
the founding of churches in many places. On Friday there 
was a conference of superintendents, and the gener | sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Deaconess Homes and Hospitals’ was presented, 
with papers by a number of persons, including Mrs. T. F. 
Andrews, and Emma Henderson, of Chicago. Resolutions 
were adopted looking toward closer relations between the 
homes not only in sympathy but practical administration, 
avd also urging acloser relation with the work of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. 


....-Arrangements have been completed forthe summer 
conferences for college students, to be held at Northfield 
June 30th to July 10th, and at Lake Geneva, June 22d to 
July 2d. Among the speakers to take part at Northfield 
are: Prof. W. W. Moore, of Union Theological Seminary of 
Virginia; Drs. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge; H. 
C. Mabie, of Boston: J. E. Tuttle, of Amherst College, and 
A. T. Pierson, of Philadelphia; also Bishop Thoburn, of 
India; Senator Frye, of Maioe, and anumber ofothers. Mr. 
Moody will preside at the platform meetings. The normal 
training classes will be conducted by Mr. McConaughy. 
It isexvected that an unusually large number of student 
volunteers and members of missionary committees will be 
present. At Geneva among the speakers will be Bishop 
John H. Vincent; Drs. David R. Breed and William M. 
Lawreuce, of Chicago; Rev. R. A. Torrey, of the Chicago 
Bible lostitute; Professor White, of the Xenia Theological 
Seminary, and others. The Missionary Institutes will be 
under the leadership of Mr. D. W. Lyon and Mr. H. B. 
Sharman of the student volunteer movement. Dr. Luther 
Gulick, of Springfield, Mass., will have charge of athletic 
exercises. 


....»The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has 
closed' its financial year. It reports receipts of $841,553, 
made up as follows: churches $295,016, woman’s boards 
$324,003,.-Sabbath-schools $35,092, Young People’s Society 
of Chrstian Endeavor $17,791, legacies $72,808, interest, 
individual donations and miscellaneous sources $96,848. 
The Board commenced the year with a surplus of $1.859, 
making the total amount of cash available $843.412 The 
General Assembly having directed them to make appro- 
priations of about $1.000,000 they accorded to this measura- 
bly, making the sum total of appropriations for the year 
ending April 30th, 1894, $995,922. There remains thus a 
total deficit of $152,510. This was in part met by unused 
appropriations amounting to $49,912, so that the balance of 
debt carried forward to the new year is $102,598. A survey 
of the comparative receipts from the different synods 
shows that, with the exception of Illinois, Indian Terri- 
tory and Wisconsin, they all gave less this year than the 
year before. The total loss in the contributions from 
churches was $53,547; from woman’s boards, $5,886. There 
was a loss in legacies. The only item of donations that 
showed a gain was the donations from the young people’s 
societies, an advance of $1,844. 
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...-In the Russian provinces of Transcaucasia there is a 
‘large and important body of Armenian Protestants who 
are either in touch with the Lutheran Church as in the 
Eastern provinces, or with the American missionaries in 
Erzerfm as in the neighborhood of Kars and Erivan. It 
would seem that an era of perseeution is opening before 
these brethren, and that they are in davger of having to 
suffer the same penalties as are imposed on their Russian 
co-religionists, the Stundists. Domiciliary visits have just 
been made to Armenian Protestants in Baku and Eliza- 
bethpol, and in a number of cases large seizures of books 
und papers have been made. In the case of a man called 
Tarayanz, in Baku, a great number of letters have been 
seized from which the police will be enabled to traceall the 
threads of the Protestant organization and the connection 
between the Eastern and Western sections. And as Tara- 
yanz was also in close correspondence with the Stundists 
and other Russian brethren banished to Transcaucasia and 
Siberia, a number of documents which will give a key to 
much that was happening in European Ruasia will also 
get into the hands of the police. Tarayanz himself has 
fled, probably to Germany or Sweden. A number of Prot- 
estant Armenian families in Sbusha have received orders 
from the police that they are either to leave Shusha at once 
or return to the Orthodox Gregorian Church ; and’ Daniel 
Beg, a well-known Jeader in Erivan, who has served the 
Russian Government for thirty-five years, is now to be 
turned out of his employment for having identified himself 
with the Protestant movement. Heis an elderly man with 
seven children. 


. 

.... The seventy-eighth Aunual Report of the American 
Bible Society shows a total income of $662,730. Of 
this $399,377 were receipt from donations, etc., 
and $263,353 from sale of books and on purchase 
account. The item of $399,377 includes: church collec- 
tions, $22,061; individual gifts, $10,976; donations from 
auxiliaries, $45,214; legacies $247,159; interest on in- 
vestments, $26,886; rents, $40,937; miscellaneous sources, 
$6,142. The sum of $10,351 was also received for permanent 
investment. The total cash disbursements for general 
purposes were $576,792, and the appropriations for foreign 
work for the coming year amount to $160,156. The total 
issues for the past year have been 1,447,659, of which 1,039,- 
960 were from the Bible House in this city, and 40,699 in 
foreign lands. Of these, 400,176 were Bibles, 559,120 New 
Testaments, and 487,629 Portions of the Bible. Including 
75,194 copies sent from the Bible House, the aggregate 
circulation in foreign lands was 482,893 volumes. 
The number of volumes printed has been 1,466,768, 
of which 1,133,775 were printed at the Bible House 
and 332,993 abroad. Of the latter the following are spe- 
cially worthy of mention : 8,500 volumes at Constantinople, 
54,600 at Beirfit, 231,900 in China, 39,300 in Siam, 5,000 in 
Korea, and 5,000 in France. There have also been issued 
734 Biblesin raised characters for the blind. Translations 
have been carried on during the year in the following lan- 
guages: Telugu, Siamese, Laos, Korean, Ainu and Chinese 
in the Union, Shanghai colloquial, Canton colloquial, 
Shantung colloquial, and Hinghua colloquial versions. 
The foreign work of the society is carried on by agencies 
in China, the Levant, Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, La Plata, 
Venezuela, Japan, Russia, Persia, Siam, and in connection 
with the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society in Ger- 
many, Sweden and Italy ; the Reformed Church in India; 
the American Board in Austria, Spain and Ceylon; the 
Waldensian Committee, Italy ; the Bible Society of France; 
the Evangelical Society of Geneva, and the Russian Bible 
Society. In this country it employs 21 district superin- 
tents and 198 colporters, under the general direction of 
the auxiliary societies. 


.... Additional reports come with regard to the work ac- 
complished by Mr. Yatman in San Francisco. For several 
weeks he carried on work in a great tent, speaking five 
times a day for a great portion of the time, and for the re- 
mainder three times a day. The audiences, large at the 
first, steadily increased, and culminated in the greatest 
service ever known in San Francisco, when fully two hun- 
dred persons arose for prayers. About three thousand lis- 
tened to his closing sermon on “‘The Path of Life,’’ and 
bundreds went away unable to gain an entrance. Among 
those greatly benefited were the church workers, and at 
the ministers’ meeting before be left Mr. Yatman gave a 
forcible address upon law in relation to revival work. A 
series of resolutions were passed at that meeting, recogniz- 
ing his marvelous power in leadership, his tact and skill in 
bringing men to religious decision, and the permanent and 
beneficent resuJts of his labor, and expressing the hupe 
that he may be able to return to San Francisco 
in the early fall to carry forward for six: months or 
more the great religious campaign so auspiciously 
inaugurated. In New York City the regular noon 
prayer-meetings at Fulton Street and _ elsewhere, 
have taken the place of the special services and have felt 
the continued impulse of the interest of the past weeks. 
At one of the meetings Mr. Arthur Milbury, Secretary of 
the Industrial Christian Alliance, told of the work that 
they were doing among the pvor, not merely in relieving 
their wants, but in leading them to Christ, and sought the 
special prayer of Christian people for their best success. 
More and more as the reports of different religious bodies 
over the country come in, it is manifest that there has 
been a widespread interest in religious life and truth. The 
presbyteries, in making up their statement for the General 
Assembly, manifest this fact. In the Philadelphia Presby- 
tery sixteen of the churches were blessed with revival. 
The meetings for prayer and social worship have been 
numerous and well attended. In Utah the presbytery re- 

ports a marked increase in the attendance upon the mission 
day schools and a number of strong Mormon settlements, 
where the Christian work had hitherto seemed to be almost 
hopeless, have been stirred to the very center. Many 
of the new converts have been strong Mormons, and 
there is abundant evidence that the good work has only 
begun. 
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THE KUMI-AI CHURCHES. 





BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE annual meeting of these churches was held in Kobe, 
April 3d-6th. The place of meeting was the large and airy 
building known as the Kobe Church, the seating capacity 
of which is about thirteen hundred. The annual meeting 
is composed of delegates from the churches only, and not 
of pastors and delegates, as is usually the case in America, 
Theresult is that the voting members are chiefly laymen. 
Another feature is that delegates from self-supporting 
churches only have the right to vote. Pastors who are 
not delegates, evangelists and the missionaries of the 
American Board, are corresponding members only. The 
question of giving the franchise to churches receiving aid 
from either the Home Missionary Society or from the 
mission was introduced for discussion, and occasioned con- 
siderable warmth of expression from the friends and 
opposers of the movement ; but it was ultimately rejected. 
At present the franchise at the annual meeting can be 
gained and held only by arriving at and maintaining self- 
support. With the interest manifested during the dis- 
cussion, it seems more than probable that the subject will 
be introduced again next year. 

The statistical report for the year cannot be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory, yet in view of the political, theologi- 
cal and other troublesome questions that have disturbed 
the churches and the country at large, there is no reason 
for being disheartened. The number of adults baptized 
and received into membership in 1893 was 670. The total 
loss by removals, death and excommunication was so 
large as to leave a net gain of members for the year of 
only 51. The present membership is 11,721. The three 
largest churches are, the Okayama with a membership of 
594, the Doshisha with 569, and the Kobe with 550. 

The total of money contributed by the churches for all 
religious and benevolent uses during the year was 33.784 
yen, that is, dollars silver. This is rather more than 
double the sum reported the previous year. The reason 
given by the statistician for the seemingly incredible in- 
crease was that the statistics are more inclusive than those 
given in previous years. The value of church property has 
risen during the year to 67,490 yen, a gain of 18,569. 

The churches of the Kumi-ai body number 94; of these 
42 are self-supporting. The gain of workers during the 
year has been 46. The present total of pastors and evan 
gelists is 139; of these only 29 are reported as being pas- 
tors. 

Another of the two questions that developed the greatest 
amount of warmthin debate was that of the Home Mis 
sionary Society and its relation to the mission and to the 
churches. There were two parties whose views were oppo- 
sites. The one would make the Home Society self-support- 
ing and exclusively Japanese; the other would prefer to 
have the society and the mission continue to unite their 
forces and work together. The discussion brought out 
the statement from one delegate that if every member of 
the churches would contribute two-tenths of a cent every 
day. during the year for the society six thousand yen 
would be forthcoming, a sum equal to that now contrib- 
uted by the churches and the mission combiped. The 
speech of this delegate was earnestly and enthusiastically 
in favor of the separation of the Home Missionary Society 
from foreign, that is, mission aid. Several others, dele- 
gates and corresponding members, spoke in the same liue. 
The other side had its advocates too, one of whom showed 
that while with the soroban—calculating machioe—it 
might be shown that two-tenths of a cent per day from 
each member might result as had been said, yet it was 
quite clear both from experience and from a knowledge of 
the present condition and financial needs of the churches 
that such giving was highly improbable. This question 
too will probably appear again at the next annual mect- 
ing. 

There was a little difficulty over the electiou of the 
Standing or Working Committee of the Home Missionary 
Society. Several of those first elected declined to act. 
The reasons given by some were health or pressure of 
work; one man gave the additional reason that he found 
such difficulty in working with the foreigners, i. e., the 
missionaries, that he would not accept re-election. He 

said that altho he is a very busy pastor, yet if the 
churches would cut the society loose from mission aid, and 
make it a purely Japanese and self-supporting institution, 
he would not only accept office if elected, but he would axk 
for election! This speech was as a stroke of lightuing and 
a crash of thunder in one. It evidently touched the depths 
allarouad if one may judga from the stillness that follow- 
ed. At this point one of the pastor-delegates arose and 
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suggested that discussion be stopped and a few minutes 
given to prayer for guidance in the matter. This was 
immediately accepted, and five or six delegates followed 
each other ia-rapid succession in prayer for Divine leading. 
This was the most impressive act and scene of the entire 
session, and did more to reveal! the real Christian heart of 
the delegates than anything else that was done or said. As 
soon as business was resumed a young evangelist—a corre- 
sponding member—sprang to his feet, and out of the full- 
ness of his inexperience and immaturity advised the dele- 
gates as to how they should now vote! The pastor who 
had suggested the season of prayer replied that “having 
asked the guidance of God in the matter human advice was 
not necessary.” : 

The question on the amendment of the Creed, making it 
fuller and clearer, was set aside without discussion. It 
was well known that an immense amount of heat would 
in all probability be developed by a discussion ; hence it 
was thought best to shelve the question for the present 
rather than precipitate a debate that might result ina divi- 
sion among the workers and tend to wreck some of the 
churches. Evangelical views seem to be coming more 
strongly and clearly to the front, and a little patient wait- 
ing may result in greater good than a heated and angry 
debate could possibly bring about. 

The question of asking Government recognition of the 
churches as national, not State institutions, was proposed 
for consideration ; but it was dropped without discussion. 
Some advantage might possibly accrue from such a recog- 
nition ; but it would involve such an amount of official 
interference in the conduct of the affairs of the churches 
that no one seemed to care to yield their present freedom 
for the sake of obtaining what might, after all, prove more 
harmful than helpful. 

The delegates voted unanimously and enthusiastically to 
invite Mr. Moody to Japan for a series of evangelistic serv- 
ices. A committee was appointed for the purpose, and the 
missionaries were asked to do their best also to induce Mr. 
Moody to come. The night services were of a public nature, 
and consisted of from three to six addresses or sermons in 
succession, 

The day after the closing of the annual meeting was 
given to the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of the 
Kobe Church, the first church organized in Japan in con- 
nection with the American Board Mission. The number 
of adult baptisms during the twenty years was given by 
the reader of the history of the church as 773 ; and the total 
of money contributions during the same period as 16,454 
yen, 

The missionaries present at the annual meeting gathered 
the impression that there is a slight lifting of some of the 
troublesome clouds of the past, and are cheered according- 
ly. Itis still true, however, that the nationalistic spirit of 
the country has not as yet changed for the better. It is 
well known that the educational and military departments 
ure opposed to Christianity, and that they are using their 
immerse influence to discreditit,and to hinder its progress. 
Ten newspapers published in the capital have recently 
banded themselves together to discuss questions that can 
hardly fail to do other than stimulate anew the already 
hypersensitive nationalism of the people. Three of the 
questions to be discussed and urged are the following: 
** Urge the strict enforcement of the treaties.’’ ‘‘ Demand 
speedy revision of the treaties.”’ ‘* Develop the independ- 
ent spirit of the nation vis-a-vis foreign peoples.” 

Christian evangelism in Japan continues to need in a 
special degree the sympathy, the prayers and the gifts of 
the Christian people of America, as well as the patent, 
self-obliterating work of the missionaries and the devoted 
fidelity of the pastors, evangelists and churches hereon the 
ground. 

Kose, 


CHINA. 
A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


BY ISAAC T., HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 


THE following incident is related by the Rev. J. H. Pyke, 
under whose preaching there has been a great spiritual 
awakening among the Chinese as well as among many 
foreigners in North China. 

Aiter he had been preaching at Lan Chou for some time 
with somewhat indifferent results, the little eleven-year- 
old son of Wang Ch’eng P’ei, the man who brought his 
mother four hundred miles on a wheelbarrow to hear about 
Jesus, arose and said : 

“ We have been asked to confess our sins, and I want to 
confess mine, I have three great sins that I want to con- 
fess. The first was some time ago while I was playing with 
my little sister, I struck her and hurt herso much that she 

cried, 

“The second was not long since, when I was away from 
home and did not get back till after dark. I was afraid, 
and I knew I ought to trust Jesus to take care of me inthe 
dark just the same as he doesin the light. 

“The third was recently when a man wanted a hymn 
book. I took one out of the chapel and gave it to him as if 
it were my own, and that was the same as if I had stolen it. 
I want to be forgiven for these sins.”’ 

As this was related to me it seemed to me a trivial inci- 
dent ; but when [ heard that from this boy’s confession 
there sprang up a revival at which many were converted, I 
could not help feeling that nothing is too small to be used 
In God’s service. 

This little boy and his still smaller brother were both 
Converted, and were overheard to make the following 
Statements to each other: The oldest one said: “I feel as 
happy as if I had a double-handful of cash” (Chinese 
money), The younger one exclaimed: “Oh! I feel as 
happy as if I had a double handful of silver.”’ 





Miss Gowans told me of a little girl in her school recently — 


we asked her mother to allow her to unbind her feet ; and 
when her} mother asked what che wanted to unbind her 
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feet for, she answered: “I want ‘two little feet to walk 
for Jesus,’ ”’ 

Since the revival among the students of the university, 
there has been astrong desire, on the part of a large number 
of the smaller students, to be the happy possessors of a 
Bible. Miss Davis, the principal of the intermediate 
—— tells me they have hit upon the following 
plan: 

“Each boy has two meals per day and two small cakes 
asalunch at noon. Those who give up their lunch at 
noon get the value of itin money. Each Sunday they do 
without lunch, take the money and give it in the various 
collections. A number of them who want a Bible very 
much concluded to give up their cakes every day until 
they have saved money enough to buy themselves a Bible. 

‘‘Hymn books. are also very highly prized by these 
school children. Miss Sears tells me that she bas prom- 
ised to give a hymn book to each of the pupils in her day 
schools as soon as they have committed twenty hymns to 
memory. It takes more than twenty days’ dinners to 
buy a Bible, and twenty days’ work to ret a hymnal. 

“* Friends, I know you are having hard times in America, 
and that, if the missionary societies do not run behind 
some one must make sacrifices. But I assure you, from 
this side of the world, that they will not all be made on 
that side. 

‘*Most of you need not give up dinners; many of you 
might give up some pleasures or luxuries for Christ’s sake, 
don’t you think ?”’ 

PEKING. 


INDIA. 
INFLUENCES UPON HEATHEN WOMEN. 








BY MISS MARY METCALFE ROOT. 
Missionary of the American Board. 





PoTENT influences are at work among the women of 
India. While most of these tend toward heathenism, 
many are tending toward Christianity. Look at the 
heathen influences. The little child comes into a dark and 
superstitious home, where crowds of men, women and 
children gather in an open court with the bullocks, goats 
and fowls. She is a girl, and her coming is not hailed 
with joy. She opens her eyes to dirt and misery, and isa 
part of all this wretchedness. She lives and grows, and 
crawls around a miracle of dirt. While yet a babe she is 
taught to clasp her tiny hands before the senseless gods. 
She sees her mother bring fruit and flowers, and drink 
from the stagnant pool which can cleanse from every sin. 
She is taken to festivals and on pilgrimages to sacred hill 
end stream. When older she drops her coin into the cup 
of the long-haired devotee who, bedaubed with holy ashes, 
solicits alms. He is far from holy, but she believes he can 
help her insome way. She grows up amid deceit, super- 
stition and vileness. In other lands her soul might have 
been as pure as your daughters here. She needs to know 
nothing except to cook the rice and scour the brass jars. 
Her father and brothers never learn to read, and why 
should she ? After her marriage her life is much the same. 
Before she was subject to her father and brothers, now 
she is subject to her husband. Should she object to her 
servitude, her husband beats her that she may the better 
understand her privileges. She hears the stories of the vo- 
luptuous gods,and tries in various ways to propitiate some- 
body or something. Her life is made up of frifiles. When 
she is old she has the triumph of ruling her household 
with a rod of iron. Then one day the women wail over 
her wizened body, and a burning pyre witnesses her end. 
She has lived her life, but no ray of real light has pene- 
trated into her soul. There are hundreds such as she, 

Hear now some of the Christian influences which are be- 
ing felt. A bright-eyed, half-naked child is running wild 
in the streets. Her hair,which her mother has dedicated to 
her god, hangs in a tangled mass, great strands of it inter. 
woven with dirt. She is induced to attend school, 
and she becomes a changed child. She learns of some 
wonderful characters; and stories, that rival in her 
mind the legends of the gods, open up before her. There 
are beautiful hymns and verses that tell about a kind God, 
who never getsangry as her mother’s god does, but who calls 
even the children to him. She takes home the bright Bible 
pictures to hang upon the mud walls, and her parents ask 
her to tell the stories. Her father speaks of these things 
to his companion. The crones in the corner shake their 
gray heads and mutter: ‘‘What can these new things 
mean? Is there some one who loves us? We never heard 
the like before.”” The mother goes to the school and sees 
witlfin the girls seated upon the mats, her own little 
daughter aniong them as clean and happy as the others. 

When the girlis ten or eleven her school days must end ; 

but she has now an insight into a broader life and she begs 

her parents fora teacher at home. She hears of the Bible 
woman who comes to teach in her street. Thus another 
influence for good is introduced into her life. This Bible 
woman becomes a friend of the family. The men bring to 
her the questions about the new religion over which they 
are pondering. The mother smooths her hair, and sweeps 
her house. The old women creep nearer to hear about 

the Christ. The Bible woman speaks also of her Church, 
her Christian friends and their pleasant homes. A new 

life is opened before them. This is astepforward. When 
the daughter marries she takes a new element into her 

husband’s family. She determines that her children shall 
go to school, and she goes on with her own reading. Now 
many husbands testify that their wives become gentle 
and industrious when they learn to read. It is the women 
who must be reached. They are the ones who cling most 
tenaciously to the old customs, and are holding back their 
generation from accepting Christ. The men have begun 
to think. They wish to free themselves from the claims of 
ignorance which entangle them, but their convictions are 
not yet deep enough to bring them into the light. Indif- 
ference is one of their national traits. Shall we now sur- 
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round these heathen women with the influences which wil} 
bring them to Christ ? 
‘ Your representatives on the field wish to extend these 
influences, but to do so we need your prayers, and your 
money to start schools, and send these Bible women among 
the heathen people. 

MADURA. 





TURKEY. 
NATIVE WORKERS. 


BY THE REV. W. Cc. DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








Rs WHAT are the native workers doing? What difficul- 
ties do they meet? What spirit do they show ?” 

Such questions as these become of first importance in 
view of the growing conviction that missionary work must 
be more largely thrown upon the native laborers. As a 
partial answer to such questions, I have found of much 
interest the report of an itinerant evangelist in the Jebel 
et Tar region. 

This man was formerly a personal attendant of one of 
the aghas or feudal chiefs of that region; but, taken cap- 
tive by the Gospel of Christ, he consecrated himself to the 
service of that Gospel. On finishing a course of theolog- 
ical study eight years ago, he went to serve the evangelical 
community of Azakh as preacher, where he remained 
until about a year ago, when, for family reasons, he re- 


. moved to his native village of’Arnas. At the meeting of the 
Evangelical Union of Mesopotamia last September, he was 


assigned to service as a field evangelist, and this is his 
first report. I can only give extracts from it, and these 
must lose in translation much of their simple pathos. 
With one or two exceptions, no systematic work has been 
attempted in any of the places named. The people visited 
are adherents of the Jacobite Syrian Church. 


“Monday, October 3d, Iwent to Bati, where I found the 
brethren in a cold state, especially as regards their religious 
meetings. I had much talk with them. On the 4th 1 went to 
*Ain Werd, where the door was open for religious conversation, 
and on the 9th to Mezezakh, where it was a day of consolatory 
visits to a family in which a death had recently taken place, and 
as many were coming and going there was excellent opportunity 
for talk. The family of the deceased were greatly pleased at my 
coming, and begged me to remain with them over the night, 
which I did. On the 10thI came to Midyat, where I met the let- 
ters informing me what parts I was to visit. On the 1lth I went 
home, and saw it necessary to make Thursday, the 12th, a day of 
fasting and prayer for God’s blessing on my service, and the 
companionship of the Spirit. My family observed it with me. 
Having spent the 13th in necessary preparations, I went on the 
14th to Mezezakh again, where I had conversation with many per- 
sons. And especially on the Sabbath I talked with many, and 
many were present in three meetings, in the first of which the 
subject was the way of salvation, in the secondthe way of-fast- 
ing,and in the third questions on various parts of the Bible. 
Thus the Sabbath was spent to my great joy. . . . 

“On the 18th Icame to Khadhmoke, where I found most of 
the people loading up to leave the village, partly because of the 
pressure to collect back taxes, and partly from fear of the Arabs 
and Yezidees. I sat down by a wall and read to an old woman 
of the living water and how we ought to walk in this world. On 
the one hand she accused herself, and on the other rejoiced 
because of what was read. Then other women and girls came 
and so I spent acouple of hours. From there I wished to go to 
Kerdun, but no one would go with me for fear of the Arabs, so I 
returned to Shabome and from thence went to Kerdahool. 
Rain came on mein the way. I knew no one there, and | had no 
food with me. I stood out in the rain for some time till at last 
some one said, * Go to the house of such a one, for he is a Chris- 
tian.’ Going there, I went in, but was not recognized as an 
evangelical Christian till after supper, when I was asked about 

my praying and about the saints; and so we talked, but quietly , 
and without anger. . 

“On the 28d I came to Byaze, where there is a prie st like a 
bull. Immediately on my arrival I learned that he had banned 
any one who should allow an evangelist to speak to him or enter 
his house, and the head-man had said: ‘We will drive that 
family out of the village.’ I spent that night in most miserable 
plight, out-of-doors, under the shelter of an oven, without bed 
and without food ; yet I had talked with some who passed by.” 


Toward the last of the month boils broke out on his 
body, causing much suffering, and one of his limbs became 
disabled sc that he was obliged to return home, but was 
expecting soon to start out again. 

MARDIN, 


EGYPT. 
REFORMS. 


BY ANDREW WATSON, D.D., 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church, 





DvuRtnG the last half of 1893 the Coptic question disap- 
peared from public view, and no longer was referred to im 
the local newspapers. With the advent of Riaz Pasha to 
power as Prime Minister,in consequence of the dismissal of 
Mustafa Pasha by the young Khedive near the beginning 
of that year, the Coptic patriarch had a friend ready and 
eager to help him. Riaz Pashais a lover of the one-man 
power, and has no love for reforms, either in Church or 
State, which have their origin in the minds and aspira- 
tions of the people. He believes that every one should be 
subservient to the man at the head of the Government, 
especially if he be that man. Asit is easier to control or 
influence oneman than a community, such men generally 
prefer autocratic power in Church as well as State; so 
Riaz, very soon &fter finding himself at the head of the 
Ministry, determined to bring back the Patriarch from his 
desert exile. On his return toCairo he was received by the 
great majority of the Coptic people with great rejoicing, 
for they regarded him as God's vicegerent and as having 
been baaished for faithfulness tohisduty. Of course there- 
formers were displeased, and fora time tried to retain their 
influence over the affairs of the sect through the Council of 
Twelve, most of whom were of their owe number. But 

_the Patriarch was inimical to the council, and altho it 
existed by a law signed by the Khedive, he succeeded, 
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through the Prime Minister, in securing its practical 
abolition, by the substitution of four of his own personal 
friends as an advisory body ; and thus the reforming party 
was thwarted at every point. Matters are now in the 
‘hands of the clerical party about as much as they were 
before the movement appeared. The aspirations of the 
reformers, tho not now manifest, still exist, however, and 
the personal animosity generated during the wrangles 
and discussions of 1892 will not soon be erased; so that 
there is likely to be another outburst of opposition to the 
incapacity and irresponsible authority of the Patriarch on 
the first favorable opportunity. The society formed by the 
reformers still exists, but it meets only occasionally and 
ina formal manner, and does not attempt any work either 
for enlightexing the people or opposing the influence of 
the clergy. The absence of spiritual power in the move- 
ment itself, and especially the influence of the Government 
in favorof the Patriarch, are the causes of its sudden dis- 
appearance. In some quarters, however, it has resulted in 
good to not a few, and notably in Assiout additions have 
been made to our own Protestant Church from among 
those whose interest in God’s truth was first elicted through 
the action of the reformers in insisting on the instruction 
of the people in Gospel truth in the Coptic Church. 

During the last nine months, up tothe Wady Halfa inci- 
dent, there was throughout Egypt a manifest toning up of 
Mohammedanism, and in several places there appeared 
ebullitions of animosity to even native Christians, and an- 
noyances of various kinds to them in the exercise of their 
rights. It became very evident to us all that, without the 
presence of British troops in the country, there would in a 
short time be another uprising. This was caused by the 
supposed hatred of the Khedive to the Christians and the 
actual friction between him and the British authorities, 
but more especially by the spirit and actions of the chiefs 
in the Department of the Interior. The consequences of 
the Wady Halfa incident, however, in which the British 
lion raised a grow] that sounded all through the Nile Val- 
ley, and taught even Riaz Pasha that there is a power 
above himself, are manifest everywhere. We have often 
seen, however, that the spirit of Islam, as opposed to every 
reform in the Western sense, is ready at any time to express 
itself in outward acts of violence involving the innocent 
as well as the guilty. Itknows nothing of that spirit that 
breathes out words of love and good-will. It does not sym- 
pathize with liberty, equality andfraternity. Itis opposed 
to the divine sentiment: ‘“‘ Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” 

Catko, 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 27TH. 
MOSES SENT AS A DELIVERER.—Exopus 3 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Fear thou not; 
ISAIAH 41: 10. 


NorTEs.—‘‘ Come now.”’—After these forty years of wait- 
ing atthe home of Jethro. ** Pharaoh.—Not the name 
of a particular king, but the honorary designation of all 
the Egyptian kings. It is not certain who he was. 
‘** The token.’’—Hardly a token in the usual sense as mean- 
ing a prvof one can now rely on, but rather a new promise. 
It refers to the stay of Israel at Sinai. “ What is his 
name?”’—Much was made of the name of any deity. The 
Israelites were probably half polytheists, having no clear 
idea of the unity of God, and knowing their God under 
different names which might mean different deities to 
them. “*T am that I am.’’—Perhaps better, I am who 
am.”’—The reference is apparently to theself-existence of 
God, and its reality. He is noimaginary thing, no one of 


: 10-20. 
for I am with thee.— 














a line of deities. The word for “Il am” was 
Ehweh, which is the first person of the verb 
of which Yuhweh is the third person. When God 


speaks, he says, Ehweh, I am; when man speaks of him he 
says Yahweh, He is. The two mean thus the same Being. 
Yahweh is the proper pronunciation of the word which we 
call Jehovah. The Jews thought it wrong to pronounce 
the name of their God, and so they put vowels to it that 
belonged to the common word for God. The question 
whetber the Hebrews previously knew the name of Jehovah 
(or Yahweh), is not easily answered. Probably they did as 
one name, but not as the special one. “The Lord, 
the God of your fathers.”—Rather, ‘‘Yahweh, the God of 
your fathers.” It is emphatic, meaning that I, Yahweh, 
was the God of Abraham, and I remember you. It is a pity 
that wherever LORD appears in capitals in the Old Testa- 
ment it- was.not translated Jehovah. ** The Canaan- 
ite,’”’ ét¢.—Names of the principal smaller tribes inbabiting 
Canaan.: “* Honey.’’—Wild honey is still very plentiful 
in the holes in the rocks. “* Three days’ journey.” — 
There is here no deception, for it was certain that he would 
not allow it, and thus the way was prepared to compel him 
to grant a larger demand. 

Instruction.—Forty years was a long time to wait doing 
nothing but tehd sheep; but that is about what most of 
us have to do, to atteud to our daily work as well as we 
can, and attend to our duties to our families, and then 
wait for God’s call, which may be to no very prominent 
work, but to a more glurious service than that of Moses, a 
service of God before histhrone in Heaven. 

Moses had no great confidence in what he could do. He 
was somewhat fearful, and yet willing to do what he was 
told. A man who thinks he knows everything and can do 
anything is pretty sure to be young and foolish. When 
God wanted a leader for his people he did not select a con- 
ceited man. 

If God was to be with Moses he could do anything. 
Without God he was no match for Pharaoh, even with all 
the Hebrews; but with God he alone could overthrow all 
thehosts of Egypt. God alone is a majority; and the man 
who votes or works with God is on the winning side. 
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The same God who offered his help to Moses offers it to 
every boy and girl in the werld. God will go with you ; 
but do you first begin to gowith God. Tryit. GotoGod’s 
church. Join the church. Try to serve God faithfully. 
Be in earnest to make the world better, and to do your 
present duty freely, cheerfully. Be obedient to parents, 
faithful in study or work, for God’s sake. 

The God of your fathers desires to be yourGod. Will 
you take him as yours? Will you keep up the line of 
Christian faith ? 

Think of God as the eternal One, the infinite One, the 
One who is self-existent. He is the I Am. Other exist- 
ences are finite and fleeting; God only is permanent and 
universal. 

God sees and judges those who are in affliction. The 
poor are his special charge. If there are any people who 
are despised, any oppressed, any of low caste, looked down 
upon, burdened with ignorance or poverty, or even sin, 
God sees them and loves them. Shall we not also love 
them and try to lead them out of Egypt? Who will be a 
Moses ? 

The oppressor will be punished in the end now as.of old. 
If he will not hedrken, then God will take the case in his 
hand. Jesus was specially the friend of the poor. 

Whose side was sure to win, Jehovah’s or Pharaoh’s ? 
Whose will win now, the rumseller’s or God’s? We must 
each choose our company ; and we can act with God and his 
company, or with the Devil and his company. Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
teas - ~ cs G. A., Melrose, Mass., accepts call to Riverside, 


CREP EEAS O. F., Henrietta, called to Rockville and Blue Rock, 


momma: S. W., Haverhill, called to Brookline, Mass. 

LEE, C. E., Alpena, accepts call to Grand Rapid, Mich. 

LYON, J. F., Fair Haven, Vt., called to Bristol, Conn. 
MARSHALL, JaBEz, Caldwell, N.J., called to Moodus, Conn. 
SMITH, Westzy L., Weymouth, accepts call to Melrose, Mass. 
WHITE, 0. C., Nashua, N. H., called to Taunton, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARKER, Tuomas, Arena, called to Spring Valley, Wis. 


BEARD, PRESIDENT REUBEN A., Fargo College, accepts call to 
Moorhead, N. D. 
BLENKARN, WILLIAM T., Junction City, Kan., retires. 
BOYER, Vrrcit O., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to the new church 
at Wa) mea, H. 7. 
pane. REeuBEN L., Olivet College, accepts call to Detroit, 
ich. 


Ongar. Everett S., Harvey, called to Stillman Valley, 


neamnote: James M., Pilgrim ch., Providence, R. I., accepts call 
to Reformed ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EASTMAN, SAMUEL E. ond Annis F., West Bloomfield, called 
to Park ch., Elmira, N. Y. 

ELLIOT, Wa. A., Gladstone, Mich., called to Algonquin, IIl. 

HOWE, 0. RaYMOND, ~~ ara Conn., called to Westville, 
Conn., and Sayville, N. Y. 

=, nee L., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Central ch., Tole- 

o, O. 


KEEDY, Joun L., Yale Sem., called to Lysander, N. Y. 

we “e EDWARD M., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Rock- 
port, Me 

LAMBERT, Josepn, Providence, R. I., resigns. 

LANGFORD, Joun C., inst. May Ist, Coventry, Vt. 

LATHAM, Ernest R., Grand River, 0., accepts call to Fort 
Dodge, Ia. 

LAWRENCE, Joun B., Clarement, N. H., accepts call to Ascut- 
neyville, Vt 

LINCOLN, WINFIELD S., accepts call to West Richfield, O. 

So Rupert B., Skowhegan, accepts call to Newcas- 
tle, Me. 

MAY, Epwin M., Brunswick and Weymouth, accepts call as as- 
sistant to Cleveland, O. 


MORRISON, Georce M., Ada, accepts ca'l to Marshall, Mion. 


NOTT, J. bes, Middlefield, Coan. accepts call to Union ch., St. 
Louis Park, Minneapolis, M nn. 


PLUMER, ALEXANDER R., aoe and Victory, Vt., resigns. 
ROCK WOOD, FrRepeERrickK B., Hyde Park and Eden, Vt., resigns. 
SNYDER, Psrer M., South ch., Middletown, Conn., resigns. 
WATSON, Rosert H., Kalamo, Mich., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


BUCK, J. L., Rays Hill, accepts call to Sbanksville, Penn. 

MANIFOLD, J. ~ mn Salona, accepts call to Venango, Penn. 
PATTERSON Gettysburg Theo Sem., accepts call to 

Union Bridge: and aKeyoville. Ma. 

SWICKARD, W. R., Goshen, Ipd., resigns. 

THOMSEN, C., Laramie, Wyo., accepts call to Carrico, Neb. 

TIERMAN, C. E., North Hillsdale, N. Y., accepts call to John- 

sonburg, Penn 
WOLFF, J., Sterling, Ill., called to Howells, Neb. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BURGESS, WIL M., Lane Theo. Sem., accepts call to Man- 
chester, O. 


FRESHMAN, Jacos, New York, N. Y., accepts call to North 
Park ch., Newark, N. J 


JONES, Jonn S., Baltimore, Md., called to Calvary ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

KNOX, Gego., Monticello, accepts call to Indianapolis, Ind. 

mae oe A. B., East Liverpool, O., accepts call to Des 
Moines, la. 

PIERSON, A. T., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Salem St. Cong. 

i Worcester, Mass. 

ROBINSON, ALBERT, inst. May 13th, Lena and Coy, Ore. 

SAWYER, R. A., Odessa. Md., resigns. 

TODD, C. C., inst. recently, Aberdeen, S. D. 

WASSON, age C., Princeton Theo. Sem., called tq, Leba- 
non, Penn 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BROWN, H. J., Mexico, Mo., resigns. 
HAMMOND, Parutpe K., Streator, Ill., resigns. 
HARRIS, W. R., Somerville, accepts call to Crosswicks, N. J. 


JONES, W. Norraey, New York, N. Y., aeceptscall to Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


KELK, Witson L., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALRZANDER, J. A., United Pres.. New Athens, O., called to 
ngton, Pen: nn. 
HAINES, B., Free Bap., Bath, accepts call to Manton, Mich. 
LOGAN, James, Cumb. Pres., Otterville, Mo., resigns. 
SHOEMAKER, N. Free Bap., New Yi accepts 
Varyeoure r eg —* 
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The prompt mention én our Ust of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
snterests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





A 
BABISM.* 

It is seldom nowadays, following the extensive research 
of scholars into the history and teaching of Oriental 
religions, that such a new and untrodden field for inves. 
tigation offers itself to any student, as the BAbi religion 
of Persia—that latest development of Mohammedan 
thought. Babism has sometimes been referred to simply 
as anew sect of the Moslem faith, but it deserves a higher 
distinction. It claims to be a new message from God to 


mankind through the Bab, its founder and prophet. It 


advances a creed of its own which differs from Mo- 
hammedanism almost as much as Mohammedanism does 
from Christianity. The new religion, tho just complet- 
ing its first half century of existence, has already attained 
surprising proportions. Its adherents number hundreds 
of thousands ; scores of them have bravely and patient- 
ly suffered cruel tortures and death in allegiance to their 
prophet and his creed ; its history teems with tragic in- 
cidents of battles and sieges and martyrdoms ; it has 
developed a literature of its own in considerable bulk ; 
altho a proscribed faith it maintains an active and suc- 
cessful propaganda. With large enthusiasm it builds 
great hopes on its future triumpb. Yet Western 
students have known it only through fragments of infor- 
mation which travelers and missionaries have reported 
from the Orient. The f.llest account of its rise and teach- 
ings was given to the public some twenty years ag> by 
Count Gobineau, formerly French Ambassador to Persia ; 
but the system has had a marked development since that 
time. ~ 

It remained for Mr. Browne, of Cambridge University, 
in search of some special field in which to put his accom- 
plishments in the Persian language to practical use, to 

enter upon a careful exploration of this most interesting 
subject. Oaly one who is familiar with the exposures of 
travel and the rough conditions of subsistence in Turkey 
aud Persia, can fully comprehend the hardships Mr. 
Browne has undergone in collecting the important mate- 
rial published in the volumes named below. Whatever 
value may be placed upon the religious history he has 
brought to light, we cannot too highly praise the spirit 
and scholarly methods with which he pursued his in- 
vestigations. 
The founder of Babism was one Mirza Ali Mohammed, 
a young man of the city of Shiraz, who, about the year 
1848, after long contemplation upon the mystical phases 
of Persian theology and philosophy, grew bold to an- 
nounce himself as the Bab—i.e., the portal to the true 
knowledge of God—having a new revelation to his peo- 
ple. He was conspicuous not less by the austerity of his 
morals. than by the sweetness and amiability of his dis- 
position, He openly denounced the Moslem clergy for 
their scandalous vices and for their unfitness to act us 
religious guides, and declared for many practical re- 
forms in religion and in social and civil affairs. He 
warmly advocated the emancipation of women, he dis- 
countenanced polygamy, forbade concubinage, and 
urged gentleness in the training of children. He called 
loudly for sincerity in religion as against the prevailing 
hypocrisy of priest and people, that evil which is 
to-day the dry rot of the Persian religious and social 
fabric. The young claimant to prophethood became 
immediately popular. Emissaries of the new faith car- 
ried it with great vigor into towns near and remote. At 
first but little attention was paid to the movement by 
the Government or the clergy ; but toward the end of 
the summer of 1845 they began to be alarmed at its ag- 
gressive aims and metbods, and took measures to check 
its progress. The Bab was placed under arrest, the 
locality of his confinement being changed from time to 
time, in the vain hope of cutting off communication 
between him and his followers. The slumbering dissat- 
isfaction with the old Moslem faith among thé Shiahs of 
of Persia, the mystic and ratiovalistic tendencies of the 
Persian mind under ages of Sufiistic culture, all fur- 
nished fuel to the new fire kindled by the Babi apostles. 
The weary days of Bab’s confinement were spent in 
compiling books, the most important of which was 
‘“‘The Beyyan,” or Exposition, sometimes called the 
Koran of the Babis. In all a hundred manuscripts were 
attributed to his prolific pen. The more he became 
* A YEAR AMONGST THE PERSIANS. IMPRESSIONS AS TO THE LIFE, 
CHARACTER AND THOUGHT OF THE PEOPLE OF PERSIA, RECELVED 
DURING TWELVE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY IN THE 
YEARS 187-8. By EDWARD G. BRowNE, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Persian to the University of 
Cambridge. Translator of ‘A Traveller’s Narrative to Illustrate the 
Episode of the Bab.” and of the “ New History cf Mirza Ali Mahammad 
the Bab.” Macmillan & Co. New York. 96.00. 

ATRAVELL®R’S NARRATIVE WRITTEN TO ILLUSTRATETHE EPISODE 
OF THE BAB, edited in the origina) Persian, and translated into English, 
with an introduction and explanatory notes. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, 
M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke Coltege, Cambridge, and Lecturer in 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. Volume II. English Trans- 


lation and Notes. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press 
Cambridge, at the University Press. 1891. 





TaRiKB-I-JADID. THE New HISTORY OF MIRZA _MuHAMMAD 
THR BaB, by Mirza HuSEYN of Hamadan, from the Per- 
; EDWARD 


sian, with an Introdaction, Illustrations and Appendices. | 
College, 
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absorbed in speculative study and habits ef devotion the 
more exalted grew his conceptions of his divine call, 
until he came to believe and claim that he was the long 
expected Imém- Mehdi, on whose advent all Moslem eyes 
and hearts center in‘eager expectation. The fiery enthu- 
siasm of his scheming captains rose higher and higher, 
provoking the orthodox party to fierce persecutions; and 
it needed only the confusion and disorder follow- 
ing the death of Mohammed Shah (October 5th, 1848), to 
bring the two factions into sanguinary conflict, Formi- 
dable insurrections took place in several towns of the 
kingdom, some of which were suppressed with great dif- 
ficulty. In order to strike the B&bis with terror and to 
fill their hearts with despair, the execution of the Bab 
was resolved upon, altho he was innocent of any direct 
share in the plans of his rebellious followers. An order 
was given to have him taken to Tabriz, and after a 
form of trial to be put to death. On his way thither he 
passed through Urumia. The American missionary, Dr. 
Wright, communicated to the Oriental societies of Ger- 
many and America the very remarkable impression made 
by this would-be prophet upon the superstitious Moham- 
medans of that town. The crowds shed tears as they 
looked upon the interesting young man, and more than 
half believed that he might be the Imam Mehdi himself. 
When he came from the bath people carried away in ves- 
sels the water in which he bathed, as if it were holy 
water. At Tabriz, however, his reception wasin striking 
contrast with this, After enduring all manner of insults 
at the hands of the Government and from the clergy and 
the rabble of the city, he was finally brought to the place 
of execution a little before sundown, whither an im- 
mense crowd was drawn to witness the death of one 
whom many regarded as an arch heretic, while others 
strongly inclined to believe in his divine mission. 
With one of his adherents he was suspended 
from a wall and a line of soldiers drawn up 
who discharged their musketry upon the victims. 
When the smoke rolled away there were seen the bleed- 
ing corpse of the disciple suspended in the air and 
pierced with the balls, but the Bab had disappeared from 
sight. The soldiers’ bullets had bunt cut the ropes which 
bound him, so that he fell to the ground unhurt. Had 
he arisen and thrown himself upon the confidence of the 
people, declaring his deliverance a divine confirmation 
of his claims, it is quite probable the superstitious pop- 
ulace might have accepted his pretensions instantly, and 
the fate of the country would have been wholly changed. 
Mussulman soldiery, however, espied the Bab hiding in 
a guard room, and he was speedily put to death. This 
occurred July 15th, 1849, ‘ 

‘rhe execution of the Bab in no wise discouraged the 
faith and zeal of his followers ; they were the rather ex- 
asperated against the Government and plotted to over- 
turn it. The Shah was attacked while out riding by a 
party of three Babis, and but narrowly escaped with his 
life. As a consequence some thirty residents uf the 
capital suspected of being Babis were seized and barbar- 
ously put to death. Among the victims was a notable 
woman, named Kurratu’l Ayn, one of the most gifted 
and eloquent women that Persia has ever known. She 
had allied herself to the Bab, and was a most eloquent 
expounder of his cause, After this terrible display vf 
vengeance, the more restless spirits of the new sect with- 
drew from Persian soil into Turkey and made their 
residence for some years in Bagdad. 

Prominent among these refugees were two brothers, 
Mirza Yahya, known as the Subh-i-Ezel (the Morning of 
Eternity), and Mirza Hussein Ali, with the title of Beha 
Ullah (the Glory of God), The former had been desig- 
nated by the Bab as his successor, but the Beha was the 
more forceful of the two, and while engaged in carrying 
on the correspondence of the new sect gradually usurped 
the first place. In 1863 the Ottoman Government ac- 
ceded to the urgent requests of the Persian authorities 
and removed all the BAbis from Bagdad to Adrianople, 
and later, as the rivalry between the two men had re- 
sulted in bloodshed among their followers, the Beha and 
his party were located at Acre, in Syria, and Subh-i-Ezel, 
with his smaller faction, uppn the Island of Cyprus. 

Numerous passages in the writings of the Bab inti- 
mate that he was but a forerunner of one to come; the 
expression frequently occurs, ‘‘ He whom God shall man- 
ifest.” The brother imprisoned at Acre boldly declared 
that this referred to himself, and by far the larger num- 
ber of the Babis have come to acknowledge his claim and 
yield to him devoted homage ; his followers are known 
as Behais as well as Babis. Tho the Beha claimed to be 
the Divine Being Lacarnate, he made no pretense of work- 
ing miracles. Like his forerunner the Bab, he offered a» 
the only proof of his claims the superlative excellence of 
his compositions. No other evidence of prophethood was 
to be demanded of the ‘coming one,” wrote the Bab, but 
—— to write 40,000 religious verses in twenty-four 

ours, 

The Beha also wrote much during his lifetime. The 
most notabie of his productions are letters addressed to 
the several Sovereigns of Asia and Europe, and to the 
President of the United States, in which he makes ap- 
Peals, as if by divineauthority, for the cessation of wars, 
for international comity and good feeling, for a closer 
brotherhood of all mankind, for the prevalence of justice 
and righteousness.and of religious liberty, and he de- 
manded the ecogaition of his claims 9s the represente- 
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tive of God on earth, He abrogated many of the pre- 
scriptions of his predecessor, and softened many others 
in deference to the ‘‘ hardness of the times.” 

Up to the time of his death in 1893, the Beha resided 
at Acre in a mansion beautiful for situation, encom- 
passed by orange groves, furnished by all the wealth and 
magunificance the Orient can afford, provided out of the 
treasures brought him by visiting pilgrims. It was here 
Mr. Browne visited him and was greatly impressed by 
his august appearance. He has now been succeeded by one 
of his sons; Thesect is spreading, especially in Southern 
Persia, and has a large faithas to its future, witnessed 
to by the devotion of some of its members, who have 
even within a few years bravely suffered martyrdom in 

behalf of their creed. : 

Two of the three volumes published by Mr. Browne 
are translations of Persian histories of the Babi move- 
ment, written from different standpoints. They are accom- 
panied by voluminous notes, illustrative of the story as 
Mr. Browne had gathered itin his travels and researches ; 
and indicative of the most careful study and a fairly 
impartial hand, tho it must be admitted the author’s sym- 
vathies were very deeply enlisted in behalf of the Babis, 
on account of the tragic fate of their prophet and the 
severe persecutions to which his followers have been sub- 
jected at the harids of the Persian Government, He is 
not always, perhaps, as judicial as the facts would war- 
rant inthe judgment of the Shah. 

The third volume, A Year among the Persians, is a 
chronicle of Mr. Browne’s tour among the Persian cities, 
in his determined search for information regarding the 
Babis and the beginning of the Babi faith, and their 
present articles of belief and general conditions. As a 
book of travel it is most interesting, as almost any 
sprightly narrative must be which takes one over a 
weird route in a land like Persia, with its strange hostel- 
ries, vivacious inhabitants and novel incidents of domes- 
tic life. It is not so encyclopedic as Curzon’s plethoric 
volumes, nor so piquant with details of perilous adven- 
tures or misadventures as Mrs. Bishop’s narrative of 
Persian travel, nevertheless i; holds the attention more 
closely than either, and gives.an inside view of Persian 
life and thought found nowhere else. Whether it is be- 
cause of Mr. Browne’s own amiability, or from some 
particular good fortune of his, he does not seem to have 
touched the Persians on their worst side, as travelers are 
wont todo. He encountered none of their bandits, does 
not seem to have been tricked by servants or muleteers, 
and in general experienced only courtesy and hospitality 
from the denizens of the towas and cities where he lin- 
gered. 

Babism is deserving of study chiefly in two aspects, as 
a reform movement originating within Islam, and in its 
bearing upon the advance of Christianity among she 
Persians. It arose as a protest against the glaring incon- 
sistencies and gross corruptions of practical Islam. The 
founder was undoubtedly sincere and desperately in 
earnest, however much a fanatic in his claims for him- 
self. His conceptions of true religion were purer and 
higher than those that prevail among the Mohammedans 
of Persia to-day, even with their clergy. The practical 
duties he enjoined would work radicat revolution in 
Persian social and religious life if carried out ; yet they 
were weighted dowa by a pantheistic philosophy, and by 
crude aud absurd theories, fatal to the long survival of 
the system. The Beha has excluded many of these 
teachings, or has absolved the faithful from obedience 
tothem. Behdaism is a widely different thing from Bab- 
ism. It is an empty system making preposterous claims, 
and its record is staitied with charges of intolerance and 
assassination, which Mr. Browne, with all his sympathy 
for the sect, cannot contradict. The Babis have in noth- 
ing made much advance beyond their neighbors as to 
moral character. The system furnishes no high motives 
to virtue, and it encourages a freedom that runs to li- 
cense. Asa reform, therefore; Babism is a failure. Still, 
as a protest against the hypocrisies of the current reli- 
gion and as a refuge from the hard legal system of Is- 
lam, it remains wonderfully popular. Its failure com- 
pels to the conclusion that the highest and noblest aspi- 
rations of the Mobammedan soul are helpless to attain 
to anything higher and better from the incentives which 
Mohammedanism itself affords. 

The Babis have ever shown great friendliness toward 
the Christians, They are fond of searching the Christian 
Scriptures, apparently, however, more with a desire to 
find arguments in their own favor than from any incli- 
nation to adopt Christianity itself. Yet there is reason 
for confident expectation that through BAbism there will 
come to. be a wider and deeper dissatisfaction with the 
system of Mohammedanism, and the soil be prepared for 
the spread of Christianity. 


adi 
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English Social Movements. By Robert Archey Woods. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) Mr. Woods is 
a lecturer at Andover Theological Seminary, and the Su- 
perintendent of the Andover House in Boston. His book 
grows out of personal studies made by him in England, 
and is written from a standpoint of sympathy with Chris- 
tian Socialism as holding in it the solution of sociological 
enigmas and the command of the future. Mr. Woods is 
apparently under the impression that the Christian Social- 
ists have carried the world before them in-Great Britain, 
and that the political if not the sovial England of the 


future belongs to Industrial Socialism. Mr. Woods neither 
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propounds nor discusses theories. He describes move 
ments, reform enterprises and experiments, and the posi- 
tion and influence of leaders. Many enterprises of which 
he writes are not socialistic at all, even from the so called 
Christian Socialist’s point of view. His account of John 
Burns, Tom Mann and the London Dockers’ Strike of 1889, 
is, to say the least, a strangely sympathetic one to lay be- 
fore an audience of students for the ministry. He writes 
in a very engaging style, and his book, with some allow- 
ances for exaggeration and enthusiasm, is an intelligent 
and valuable account of the better phases of sociological 
reform in Great Britain, and particularly of the hopes, 
plans and progress of the Christian Socialists. 


Oxford and Her Colleges. A View from the Radelife 
Library. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 75cents.) This delightful booklet, just fitted 
to the pocket of the Oxford tourist, will prove the magic 
wand to openits treasures to a reader’s mind anywhere 
and at any time, and to bring them before him to be en- 
joyed. Goldwin Smith is at his best on every page, and 
thisis saying much. He overflows with knowledge and 
wide, sympathetic intelligence. Englandis never soattract- 
ive as when shown by such a guide and when Oxford is 
the example. Mr. Smith is strong on the history and has 
the advantage of being in sympathy with the recent move- 
ments which have restored Oxford to its national position. 


» 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. HALL CAINE’S new novel, ‘The Manxman,” will 
be published in September by the Messrs. Appleton. 





... Short Stories for June contains a New England story 
by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, author of ‘‘ Captain January,” 
entitled ‘“* Narcissa ; or, the Road to Rome.”’ 


....-McClure’s Magazine for June will contain an article 
by Hamlin Garland, with illustrations, on the great Car- 
negie steel mills at Homestead, written from personal 
observation. 


....d. Selwin Tait & Sons announce ‘Cavalry Life in 
Tent and Field,” by Mrs. Orsemus B. Boyd; ‘Two of a 
Trade,” by Mrs. McCullough William, and ‘‘ Athletics for 
Physical Culture,’’ by Theo. C. Kuauff. 


...Walter Blackburn Harte, known as the author of 
the ‘‘In a Corner at Dodsley’s’”’ papers in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, is writing aseries of humorous papers for 
The Literary Weekly on ‘‘ The Jacobites in Boston.” 


...-.Jdohn D. Wattles & Co., of Philadelphia, announce 
that they will publish early in June ‘‘Studies in Oriental 
Social Life,” by H. Clay Trumbull. The basis of the 
book is the lectures delivered by Dr. Trumbull before 
Yale University and the University of Pennsylvania. 


...-The Century Company will publish this month Mr. 
Oscar S. Straus’s new life of Roger Williams, ‘‘ the pioneer 
of religious liberty.”” They will also issue Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “‘ Jungle Book,” a collection of stories of animal life 
which have appeared in St. Nicholas and elsewhere during 
the past year. 


..-“‘Aunt Fanny,” Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Barrow, who 
died in this city on May 7th, at the age of seventy-two, was 
a native of Charleston, S.C. Among her many stories for 
children are ‘‘The Nightcap Series,” ‘‘ Little Pet Books,” 
and “The Popgun Stvries.”” She wrote otber works, but 
was best known through her writings for children and her 
interest in educational work. 


...-The new hymn book, to be issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, will not be a mere revision of the 
Presbyterian Hymnal, but an entirely new book. The 
Board has committed the selection of the hymns and the 
literary editorship to a committee of its own members, 
subject to the examination and review of the entire Board. 


....The Dial for May 1st, gives a list of sixty-seven test 
questions suggested by members of the Modern Language 
Association of North America. These are designed to 
discover what is the local usage in American speech, and 
readers of The Dial are requested to send answers with 
notes or information on the subject to George Hempf, 
University of Michigan, Aun Arbor, Mich. 


...-The Dutch Government is vigorously at work punish- 
ing the publishers of obscene literature, who had been mak- 
ing their headquarters at Amsterdam and had been flood- 
ing central Europe with their vile publications. The atten- 
tion of the authorities was drawn to this disgraceful state 
of affairs by the German Society for the Suppression of 
Vile Literature, with headquarters at Hamburg; and re- 
cently Dutch Secretary of State Hellwig reported the 
punishment by imprisonment of three months of six of 
these transgressors. Three of them fled the country. 


...-The New York Evangelist has started a “‘ plebiscite’ 
on the best Sunday-school books. Every one familiar with 
this literature and Sunday-school needs is invited to send 
to that paper before June 30th a list, which, in the reader’s 
opinion, constitutes the ‘‘ 100 best Sunday-school books for 
children between the ages of 12 and 17.” Blank forms are 
mailed on application to the paper at its office, 38 Union 
Square, New York. This plebiscite should enlist the in- 
terest and co-operation of pastors, superintendents, librari- 
ans and “reading committees” all over the country. 


....Messrs. Stone & Kimball are affording a delightful 
example to others of the bookmaking trade. Not only are 
they giving beautiful settings to the books they publish, but 
even the advertisements of these books which they send 
out are the perfection of the printer’sart. Itisa gratifica- 
tion to both sight and touch to take them in hand. “ The 
ambition of this new firm,’ says The Publishers’ Weekly, 
‘* ig to attain to the ideal realized by Messrs. Elkin Mathews 
and John Lane, of London.” If they hold out as they 
have begun, with this thoroughness of attention to each 
minor detail, a new era has dawned for American book - 
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The U Berth. By F. y F. Marton Crawford. 
aia DP. 145. New. York: G, P. Putnam’s 
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The Principles and Practice of Teaching and 
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History of the Engiish Lan, i, ee 
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Py pp. - 05. New York: Henry Holt 


Our Word and Work for Missions. A Series of 
Papers Treating of Principles and Ideas 
Relative to Christian Missions. pared 
with special Reference to the Universalis 
Church. Edited by Henry W. Rugg, D.D 

p. xiv, 254. Boston: Universalist 


With the Wild Flowers. From Pussy Willows 
to Thistle Down. A Rural Chronicle of our 
Flower Friends and Foes, describing the 
familiar English names By E. M. Hardinge. 
744X9, pp. xii, 271 k: The Baker & 
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Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia. A New Edi- 
tion prepared by a corps of Thirty-six 
Editors, assisted by Eminent European and 
American 5 vecialists ts. Under the oo 
of Charles Kendall Adams, LL.L Illus- 
trated with Maps, Plans and hin vings. 
In Eight Volumes. 1428, pp. xi, 912. New 
York: A. J. JORRSON CO,..........cccscccscocere 

a Echoes of ty Word, By the Rev. 

homas Laurie, D.D. With Illustrations. 
~~ pp. 380. York: American Tract 


The Christian Ministr By B. Lightfoot, 
dD. <% — » pp. 146. New York: mras 
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Lovett, M.A. 734x534, pp. 288. The same..... 

Cons and Creese. A Novel. By James De! Milie. 

x546, pp. 305. New York: Harper & Bros. 

a Liele Jearney in the World. A Novel. By 

Charles Dudley Warner. 744x5, pp. 396. The 
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203. New York: D. Appleton & 
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Aérial Navig ition. By J.G. W. Fijnije Van 
Salverda. Translated from the Dutch by 
George £. Waring, Jr. With Notes Concern- 
ing Some Recent Developments in the Art. 
Tq x4 p. Vi, 209. The same,... ...0-.00.08. 

Hume: WwW ‘ch Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
= y Taumas H Huxley. 7¢x54, pp. 
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A ieseens of Luci: Shorthand. Revised by 
William George Spencer. Witha Prefa- 
tory Note by Herbert Spencer. 734x544, pp. 
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Songs of Love and Praise; for Use in Meetings 

or Christiun Worship and Work. Editors : 
John R. Sweeney, Wm. J - Kirkpatrick, and 
H. L. Gilmour. SKOB4, pp. a. Philadelpnia, 
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Der Ritt meister von uit ‘Rosen. “Von Gustav 
Freytag. Edited by James Taft Hatfield, 
ota 734x514, pp. xii, 201. Boston: Ginn & 

The Tende rness of Christ. By the ag Rev. 
Anthony W. Thorold, D.D. 7x434, pp. x, 242. 
Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. Lippincott Co.... 

The Seomea | Book of Kings. By F, W. Farrar, 
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. 84x54, pp, xvi, 496. New York: A 
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Outline Study of Law. By Isaac Franklin 7. 
ell, D.CL.. LL D. 9x58, pp. 28. New 
York; L.. K, Strouse & Go pe seceeesenscnsese 
Was the Apostie Peter Everin Rome? A Crit- 
ical Examination of the Evidence and Ar- 
guments Presented on Both Sides of the 
uestion. By the Rev. Mason Gallagher, 
D.D. Introduction by the Kev. John Hall, 
=. 746x5, pp. xvi, 249. New York: Hunt & 
Paul’s Letter to the Colossians. Written A.D. 
63. Transcribed by J. M. Pascoe, D.D. 634¢x 
TS SY arn 
Crowning Glory. Kevised for Use in the 
Church, Evangelistic Meetings, Sunday- 
school, Young People’s Societies and the 
Home. By P. P. Bilhorn. 834x534, pp. 7. 
Cnicago, fll.: Bilhorn Bros....... 
The Aztecs. By Walter Warren. a 
12%. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. ... ..... 
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___NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FROM THINGS TO GO 


By DAVID H. GREER, D.D., 


Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New Y 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


D. 


ork. 


“Dr. Greer vindicates in this volume his title to 


the reputation of being one of tne foremost preac 


hers 


in New York. His work is simple, butit is great.”— 


The Boston Herald, 


FRA PAOLO SARPI. 


THE GREATEST OF THE VENETIANS. By the 
Rey. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. With Illustra- 
tions and a Facsimile Letter. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


“Venice has produced many great men— aa 
soldiers, sailors, statesmen, writers, poets, painters, 


travellers— but lagree with Mrs. Oliphant that 
Paolo is *a personage more grave and great, a fi 


Fra 
gure 


unique in the midst of this ever-animated, strong, 
stormy, and restless race’; and with Lord Mac aulay, 
who hus said of him that ‘w hat he did, he did better 


than anybody.’ I believe that it 1s impossible to 


pro- 


duce from the Icng roll of the mighty sons of Venice 
one name to be placed above or even to be set beside 
his. He was supreme as a thinker, asa man of ac- 
tion, and as a transcript and pattern of every Chris- 


tian’ principle.’’—From the Preface. 


DEAN HOLE’S ADDRESSES 


SPOKEN TO WORKING MEN FROM PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM. By 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, author of 
* Memeries of Dean Hole,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ aftér’a quiet ‘ministry of about a quarter 


ofa 


century, Mr. Hole suddenly developed into a power- 


ful p»pular preacher and platform speaker. It 


was 


in his addresses to workingmen that he first made 


s mark, and some of these addresses are now col- 


h 
lected and publi-hed.’’—The Literary Digest. 





*,* At ail bookstores, or direct from the publisher, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2& & 8 Bible House oor. 9th St. & 4th Ave, NewYork 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


D) Appleton & Co's New Books 


Aérial Navigation. 

By J.G. W. FisNJE VAN SALVERDA, late 
Administrator of Public Works of the 
Netherlands. Translated from the 
Dutch, by GEORGE E, WARING, Jr. 
With Notes concerning some Recent 
Developments in the Art. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

The author states that the important question of 
atrial navigation has taken on a mure and more 
scientific character, and has enlisted the increasing 
interest of serious minds; and that among compe- 
tent experts the opinion is held that a brilliant future 
is before it. To recent meteorological observations, 
and numerous investigations as to the movements of 
birds, are mainly attributed the remarkable advances 


toward the solution of the problem, detailed accounts 
of which are comprised in this interesting volume. 


A System of : 
Lucid Shorthand. 


‘ 
Devised by WILLIAM GEORGE SPENCER. 


With a Prefatory Note by HERBERT 
SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


This system, devised by Mr. Herbert Spencer’s fa- 
ther, has been in manuscript since 1843, It is now pub- 
lished, as explained by the writer of the Prefatory 
Note, not b it p advantages over 
existing phonographies for reporting and kindred 
purposes, but * from the conviction long since form- 
ed and still unshaken, that it ought to replace ordi- 
nary writing.’”’ It is claimed that, as it possesses the 
brevity of shorthands in general, and greater legibil- 
ity, the use of it by men of business, journalists, au- 
thors, and people at large, would achieve a great 
economy of life. 





Hume. 

With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. By 
THOMAS H. HUXLEY. The sixth volume 
of the author’s Collected Essays. . 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

CONTENTS.—Early Life of Hume: Literary and 
Political Writings. Later Years: The History of 
England. The Object and Scope of Philosophy. The 
Contents of the Mind, The Origin of the Impres- 
sions, The Classification and the Nomenclature of 
Mental Cperations. The Menfal Phenomena of Ani- 
mals. Language—Propositions concerning Neces- 
sary Truths. The Order of Nature: Miracles. The- 
ism: Evolution of Theology. The Soul: The Doc- 
trine of Immorfality. Volition: Liberty and Neces- 
sity. The Principles of Morals. 

Bishop Berkeley on the Metaphysics of Sensation 


On Sensation, and the Unity of Structure of Sensif- 
erous Organs. 


The Rich Miss Riddell. 


By DoROTHEA GER&RD, author of “ A Queen 
of Curds and Cream,” “‘ Etelka’s Vow,” 
etc. No, 142 Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


~ A new novel by this author is always something to 
be thankful for.”—Providence Journa i 


**Miss Gerard is a novelist who has made a place 
for herself in which sbe stands alone. An excellent 
delineator of character, she has a charmingly fresh 
style,and a knowledge of cosmopolitan life in all its 
phases which is hardly equaled by any other English 
writer.’”’—London Morning Post. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mat! on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Columbian Inkstand 


Best in the. World. Send for Illustrated Pam nist. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO, 256 Broadway, New York 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are rund 


Rem in County Seat Lists. They cover the ergane 
amy th least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRC..202 Broadway, N.Y 


BEFORE 
DECIDING 


What lessons on the Life of Christ 
you will use, beginning July Ist, 
send for free specimen copies of 


THE BLAKESLEE LESSONS. 


‘For classes which wish to make 
a comprehensive study of the Bible, 
there is no comparison between the 
International and the Blakeslee 
Systems.””— The Outlook. 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 




















and church workers 
because: 





twice as speedy as pen writing. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 





The Edison-Mimeograph 
Typewriter. Pi cesh ert sone 


It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 
: does the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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lish counties, 


By Rev. H. 
With numerous Iilustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 





May 17, 1894. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Books of the World of Nature 


NOW READY 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page plates, 
Crown 8vo, $3.00 net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD 


By Miss L. N. BADENOCH. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


LETTERS TO MARCO 


BEING LETTERS WRITTEN TO H. S. MARKS, R.A. 


By GEORGE D. LESLIE, author of ‘‘ Our River.” With illustrations by theauthor. Extra 
crown 8vo, cleth, gilt top, $1.50. 

These ** Letters to Marco”’ are notes and observations on the flowers, birds, and fish of the southern Eng- 

“It has a fascinating simplicity and purity.’’—Independent. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 


AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


By the Right Honourable Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S., LU.D., author of ‘‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Life.”” With numerous Illustrations and many full-page plates. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD ' 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FARM 


Or, HOW NATURE GROWS HER CROPS 


By SELINA GALE, author of *‘ The Great World’s Lumber Room.” With a Preface by 
Professor BOULGER, and sixteen Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE HILLS 


A BOOK ABOUT MOUNTAINS, FOR GENERAL READERS 
N. HuTcHINSON, B.A., F.G.S., author of ‘‘The Autobiography of the Earth,’’ 


HOURS IN MY GARDEN 
AND OTHER NATURE SKETCHES 


By ALEXANDER H, JApp, LL D., F.R.S.E., author of ** Life of De Quincey,” etc. With 
138 Illustrations by W. H. J. Boot, A. W. CooPER, and other artists. 12mo, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave, New York 
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Westminster 

ENLARGED AND Quarterlies 


IMPROVED 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS ; 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


eginning with the third quarter of this year a new Quarterly, 

B The Intermediate Quarterly, will be issued by the Board 

of Publication to take a place between the Primary Quar- 
terly and the Senior Quarterly (heretofore ‘“‘ The Quarterly’). 
At the same time the other Quarterlies have been very materially 
improved both in external appearance and in their contents. Dr. 
Miller, whose reputation as a writer upon the International Les- 
sons and as.a delightful and instructive teacher is recognized 
everywhere, has put forth his best efforts to make these Quarter- 
lies as perfect as possible. The price will remain the sane. 

In addition to the Quarterlies and Lesson Leaves, the new 
Westminster Colored Lesson Card, added this year, has 
proved a very great success. Its circulation has far exceeded ex- 
pectations, and its usefulness and attractiveness have made it an 
indispensable Sund&y-school aid in all the schools where it has 
been adopted. 


THE WESTMINSTER TEACHER 
THREE QUARTERLIES . . f 
LESSONELEAVES. . ._ . { Send for Samples 
LESSON CARD j 


Quality considered these are the cheapest Lesson Helps in existence, 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 14H STREET NEW VORK 
MUSIC. 
~ SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
By W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
this favorite composer. ‘241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 























Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks, For use in public and private 

schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, 'go cents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, je cents, 

Tambourine March and Driil, « cex?s. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 40 cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <¢s. 

The Ten Littie Sunfl S, Al chorus 
andencore, Very entertaining. 50 cents, 

Yesterday or Grandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 60 cents. 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

t'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little gitl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Semghe copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 











—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK. .- CHICAGO 





Ee HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 











EDUCATION. 


The New York Educational 


Bureau 
FURNISHES BEST TEACHERS 
FREE TO EMPLOYERS. 
A large list of capable College and Normal gradu- 
ates, now teaching. Also specialists for every line of 
work, Companions, tutors and readers furnished. 


All correspond fidential. Send for partial 
list, describing first-class teachers ; sent free. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
_ G1 East 9th St., New Vork. 
Boston, 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3d. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 














BRYN MAWR COLLEGF, BRYN MAWR, 
» Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the vate and 
Undergrar vate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
. PRINCETON, NEW Jt. RSEY. 

P rinceton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 

€ssors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 

ern Language 


8. 
Ev. J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 








OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Prepares tor all Colleges open to women, 
Re-opens September Sth 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


mesiie FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

| n 1830. Twenty minutes from Phila- 

Sergi My noars trom, New York. Opens Senter. 
. an re Ss ap" ncl- 

als, UGONTZ SCHOOL P.O. PAs 


THE OSSINING SEMINARY, FOR GIRLS 
ses ee — Sing-on-the-tudeon. . 
_ Music, English, Classical and College Pre 
tory courses for graduation. Albert Kors Parsons, 
irector. Rt arg ear. 
MISS C, C, sLER, Principal. 


THE SAUVEUR GOLLEGE OF LANGUAGES AND 
. AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 
bens July 2, 1894. For Programme address 
Prot, W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—By a woman of mid - 
WV narra moanion oF nurse to eons suitering 
testi noaials q ‘elo ‘e 
MAS. BURNS, 14 Bast 92d Street, 




















York City. 


Financial. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


A WEEK ago, in these columns, the cases 
of.several of the insolvent farm mortgage 
companies were gone into with enough 
detail to show that the most important 
cause of their failure was not their in- 


ability to collect interest or principal on 
their farm mortgages, but becanse these 
companies had undertaken the exploiting 
of various dubious enterprises outside of 
their proper business. It will be remem- 
bered that the Equitable Mortgage Com- 
pany, nearly a year before its failure, 
made a report to certain State banking 
departments which showed that their out- 
side investments—if we may dignify them 
by that name—amounted to one-third of 
all its farm mortgages, and that of these 
so-called investments the greater number 
could be considered only as of the wild- 
catorder. At the same time this same 
company owed money, practically payable 
on demand, amounting to about $2,000,- 
000. A brief examination of the affairs of 
other insolvent farm mortgage companies 
reveals the same causes of failure. The 
Chamberlain Investment Company had 
$1.800.000 of capital stock and surplus, and 
$800,000 of borrowed money. They had 
loaned sundry persons $272,000, bad real- 
estate mortgages amounting to $400,000, 
owned real estate valued at $900,000—a 
sum preposterously out of proportion to 
their business—and had invested $777,000 
in outside investments, a list of which 
shows the majority to have been de- 
pendent upon *‘booms.” In justice to the 
business of loaning money on farms and 
Western real estate, it must be said that 
the failures of such companies as the 
Equitable and the Jarvis-Conklin have no 
bearing upon the question of the safety of 
such real-estate mortgages. 

But while this mania for promoting 
wild-cat enterprises, either for the benefit 
of the company itself or its directors per- 
sopally, was the main cause of the finan- 
cial difficulty into which these and simi- 
lar companies were plunged, it yet re- 
mains true that the farm loans of these 
companies were not placed with good 
judgment. Recklessness in the manner 
of promoting wild-cat schemes could easily 
ra se recklessness in the matter of piac- 
ing farm loans. A farm mortgage is very 
good when it is good, and very bad when 
it is bad. The business of lending out 
such moneys is like every other business, 
one to belearned by experience and to be 
conducted with all safeguards and with 
the utmost care on the part of the mana- 
gers. When an investor buys a particu- 
lar mortgage he is dependent to a certain 
degree upon the judgment of the company 
which placed the loan originally; but nev- 
ertheless he can form something of a gen- 
eral idea of the value of his investment. 
If anything should go wrong he can decide 
for himself just what proceedings he may 
think best to press, for he is interested in 
one mortgage and one mortgage only. It 
bas become the custom of iate years for 
our Jarger farm mortgage companies to 
issue debentures which are simply prom- 
ises of the company to pay, based upon a 
deposit with a trustee of certain farm 
mortgages having slightly greater value, 
The success of this torm of debenture in 
the United States has shown that it filled 
a@ want in our community as it had 
already done in Europe; but no new 
‘ttorm of investment is without its spe- 
cial dangers, and our financial depres- 
sion is showing that the debenture 
plan has certaim disadvantages which 
the stanch companies can 1emedy if 
they will set about it. Just as a col- 
lateral trust railway bond has failen into 
disrepute because two foreclosures must 
take place, that of the collateral bond 
self and then of the bonds upon which 
it has been based, involving ume and 
movey which the holdeis must advance if 
they would not lose their, property ; so in 
faim mortgages the debenwure holver, if 
his interests be delauliea upon, becomes 
the owner of the equity in alot of farm 
mortgages, whose iand lies in different 
States, is of varying values and dependent 
upon different Stave laws tor security. 
Under these conaiuons the real aepend- 
euce of the debenture hulder 1s upon the 
solvency of the compauy itseli, rather 
Uban any upon judgmeut which he may be 
able to 1orm upou the particular tarm 
mortgages uoder bis series ut bonds, 

We have stated that there is no essen- 
tial insecurity im money loaned upon 
farms; but since it must be coulessed that 
a certoin feeling bas arisen of late aguinst 
this form of investment, it would be well 
if our sound morigage companies should 
cast abuut for additioual means of demon- 
sirating their soundness beyond a possi- 
bility of doubt. It is a fact that tarm 
mortgage companies in the past have not 
made full disciosures of their afiairs, even 
when required 10 doso by State laws. Our 
railway companies are slowly learning the 
lesson, that their best protection, buth in 
Wall Street against bear attacks and in 
legisiatuies against severe laws, lies in the 
fuil publicity of their affairs, A corpora-. 
tion ef any kind which offers its bonds or 





shares to 
tion morally bound to give that pub- 


the public is*by that ac-— 
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lic full knowledge. If it does. not, 
sooner or later it will suffer. It is not our 
purpose at the present time to give*in de- 
tail just what action ought to be taken by 
our good mortgage companies to bring 
about that confidence in their mortgages 
or debentures which they deserve, but 
rather to state the situation in ou'line ; 
yet a hint or two may not be out of -place. 
It is a well-known fact that States differ 
greatly among themselves in their laws 
and in their commercial and agricultural 
conditions, and that there: is much choice 
between them in the lending of money on 
real estate. Not only so, but sections of 
the same State ditfer materially from each 
other in this respect. There is a wide dis- 
tinction, for example, in the sccurity of 
loans made in the eastern and the western 

rts of Kansas. Certain counties in the 

akotas have a good basis for farm values, 
and others have not. Commercial condi- 
tions are different in parts of Texas, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. The recklessness 
of the insolvent companies of which we 
have just spoken would, no doubt, be 
elearly shown if a list could be had of the 
sums of money invested in both the good 
aud bad portions of these States. Upon 
this point our suggestion is that in 
their next statement or in public adver- 
tisements the good farm mortgage com- 
panies, particularly those issuing deben- 
tures, should give tables, showing by 
States, and particularly by counties, the 
sums of money loaned throughout the 
West. Such statements would enable the 
investor, with the use of ordinary dili- 
gence, to discover in general whether the 
loans of the company were dependent 
upon the success or failure of one par- 
ticular crop, for example; whether 
the loans were well within the nec- 
essary rainfall; whether a dispropor- 
tlonate amount had been loaned within 
any belt of counties where crop or busi- 
ness failure was the rule and prosperity 
the exception. With such statements and 
with carefully prepared tables of assets 
and liabilities in sufficient detail to allow 
a judgment to be formed upon them, we 
have no doubt that the confidence of the 
investing public can be restored in this 
form of loans. One swallow does not 
make a summer, and one failure of a 
prominent company ought not to destroy 
confidence in a whole field. But to bring 
about even more complete confidence, it 
will be necessary for the sound companies 
to show from their own statements that 
their mortgages or their debentures are 
just as valuable and just as secure as the 
mortgages of railways and other leng- 
Standing corporations. 


THE BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Ir will be seen from the quarterly state- 
ments of a number of the National banks 
published this week in our columns that 
the resources of the banks are steadily in- 
creasing. It will interest every stockhold- 
er also to notice that the items of surplus 
and undivided profits are also on the in- 
crease. The stocks of the New York City 
banks are lo ked upon with the greatest 
favor by carefal investors : ; 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 








pO IRE Ee aa $35,417,407 
COMIN SOOO Sib os Sess cons 0 sacs 5,000,000 
PUNO Noo Cac capcene Joos 2,000,.00 
Undivided profits................ 291.452 
BPOUMUO Soo vce ta cuneate ch wed caw 26,246,079 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Noo oa os cin Pens «> $17,360,531 
Capital stocks... 6.603 ccc. vee: 2,000,000 
PRUNES CAN Covent g oscusecnaceers 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 158 978 
pS reese errr 14,445,652 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PMO ia ca icnicsdctese: secces $43,932,550 
Cimitnd BOONE i «Sai c's chins ciecess 300,000 
PREIIR  Giias 9:5 de'es « Hae ch eaten. 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 1,233,227 
BS EE Re Fa eee 36,379,399 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


po a A ee eee $10,504,002 
Capital stock...............0..00. 1,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits... 240,882 
pA er eee eee 9,220,701 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 





WII kc ican ons Weve cies ccc $1,651,724 
Capital steck............ tea destiecs 250,000 
Soa ter ret Cue a taln A cdis alk eid aig’ 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 90.631 
DMN se Ein is no's aoe kesneess ve 1,037,893 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Oh ois Vdadicc cab bese deus $2,866,445 
CURES BECO aio os aos Ciiicicvce sis sige 200.000 
Sorplue acne APRESS ee 50% eds usccaec 50,000 
ndivided profits..,............. 266,320 
IU a4 wing 0003s tics ve chsnes 2,235,855 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources 684 
a 200,000 
urplu 43,500 
bat 488 
De 380,516 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


NNN 165 0.44 4 aN Ao een maeesae $36,098,742 
CMRERT GEOGE oo 00 os cee cece 1,500,000 
Surplas....+.0..+. oun 64% oh bees Se 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................ * 652.192 
pO SEPES ISTO RT AT Or e 28,897,719 


posits wa 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


| OTE 3 PGR $5,391,532 
Capital stock.............. nape 600.000 
OS EBERT EON ONE 400. 
Undivided profits............... ais 145.989 






(681) 19 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
RR Gy hy SEP 326,261 
MPMIEIIGTIOEES 6 irc eo he's vuccsssc'ecne 300,000 
OE STS Bee ee SOY 505,000 
Undivided profits. ...... ....... 11,358 
TMD gai deat <=. ds ccdgnss thcbas 8,287,688 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 


BO Ee ae ena $7,813,441 
COMIGRE BUNGE 5. o5 sec cecc acess: cs 750.000 
SNe dni cs van ca cdcuss « 750.000 
Undivided profits................ 48,656 
ORES BSA sae 5,864,705 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


anti nt ane ear $12,979,754 
Capital stock.............cceceees 1,000,000 
PUM Ss ac wbiwis heise cab ccacien 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 136, 

Wo agad eaicies bound scans pce 10,434,170 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 






PRONOUIOOE s face ne Yorn bake eevee $8,138,187 
Capital tok. a. in5<. vacecssvesce 700,000 
RN es ara wis wa tae gabve dees 500,000 
Undivided profit 142,439 
Deposits......... Bean Senco siend 6,750,748 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


ROMOUIOOD. Bir ei oo cecc esse sedecons $2,630,134 
CUMIN HOMO fan Soot ec eieces anne 300,000 
SOPPUS oes idee cove eses ceecsens 250,000 
Undivided profits. ................ 23,596 
DROME acs ie Sic acs uch cSticmen's 2,016,958 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Resources.... ...... Sha suerte $4,797,788 
Capital stock ..........05.cecceses 600,000 
MINE, &cnds siceins cchccuveuvedes 120,060 
Undivided profits................ 308,311 
RUI o n. gus nanan neha 3,719,348 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
PRONG si nso kos cath ed aeons $40,670,175 
CEE ORQOEE Ts oaks Kc vaecen cas ven 2,000,000 
WARPING a dsiss cas nee cuhosrsge voce 2,500.000 
Undivided profits................ 620,360 
PIOIMRB UG deus ite adebad cecVe¥es 35,505,235 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL. BANK, 


GUOUNOIN.. Soiuka cc cvsendeets ee. $4,560,019 
Capital sine iscsi de is cae tie ce aci 200,000 
SND ii Wo sel ne ks aioe <: dee osc 40,000 
Undivided profite, ..5. ......0.... 514,717 
RIORONENE gor a: tadne twee cae naes 3,760,302 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
PROROMEOUN o¥ cisicnceee See ueeneeasss $7,369,527 
COMIGME SOOO oon. occ sccedccccuce 300,000 
ad os en aes wwe d 500,000 
Undivided profits................. 65,974 
BOUIN oooh oc cc tcceu haces Otc acas 6,458,553 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
IONE. ons ce vasbievee cade cack $13,240,126 
RINE BODO hs 5c cc te veh edaws 1,000,000 
pg as Pee 150,000 
Undivided profits.......... ... ‘ 56,015 
DIRE Galan padeaceapcnesiensees 11,989,111 





FINANCIAL. 


THERE is one encouraging feature in an 
otherwise very unsatisfactory business 
situation, and that is a spirit of confi- 
dence. Trade and industry are almost 
as much depressed as at any time during 
the late panic ; sales and profits are again 
at a minimum ; mills are shut down, and 
daily developments are almost invariably 
discouraging. The great coal strike is 
seriously crippling both manufacturing 
and transportation ; while the spread of 
labor difficulties into other industries 
keeps alive a common feeling of suspense. 
The backward condition of the crops and 
the impoverished condition generally of 
agricultural interests in the Northwest 
has also been detrimental to the spring 
trade, especially in the Northwest sec- 
tions which are still suffering a reaction 
from the stimulus of the World’s Fair. 
Continued shrinkage in railroad earnings 
aod bank clearmgs all confirm the 
reduced scale of business, Yet, in spiteof 
many such drawbacks there is a marked 
absence of the apprehension which ex- 
isted a few months ago. Instead 
of the fears which then exaggerated every 
difficulty, there is now a feeling of conti- 
dence aud hope which tends to minify 
them. The change is reasonable, and 
easily accounted for. We were then at 
the beginning of a period of uncertainty, 
We are now nearing its end. We were 
then forced into a stage vf liquidation, 
Now that failure period is passed, and the 
commercial fabric bas been strengthened 
by the process. ‘Then uncertainty clouded 
every undertaking. Now bedrock has 
been toucoed, ana the situation is favora- 
bie to the revival of industry and enter- 
prise, if only our recuperative powers get 
a fair chance to assert themselves. . This 
cbance they cannot have until the tariff 
mystery is soived for good, and a fair 
time is granted for confivence to become 
established. Tbe labor question is still 
the most serious problem wi be cealt with ; 
but circumstances are such that labor 
leaders will be compelled to make conces- 
sions unless trage quickly improves; a 
contingency which seems problematical 
and largely dependent upon labor accept- 
ing its share of dimintshed returns. For- 
tupa-ely, this spirit of hope and patience 
has succeeded last year’s panic, otherwise 
we might look for worse rather than bet- 
ter times. 








The April Government crop report was 
somewvat disappointing, recent fine 
weather having 1aised expectations of a 
favorable report. The condition of win- 
ter wheat was given at 81.4% against 86.7¢ 
the previous month, a decline of 5.3 
points. ._The highest averages were in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the lowest 
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in California and Nr aan The poy a 
for winter rye was wag aye Ech 
April ; and for barley, 62.8% and 86.6% re- 
spectively. Low temperature. 

and high winds accounted for oumene unsatis- 
factory condition of these crops. As to 
cotton, the proportion already planted on 
May ist was 61.6% against 85.3¢ last year, 
this crop also being backward because of 
the lateness of the season. Since these 
reports were compiled the weather has 
been more favorable in all parts of the 
country, sufficiently so to improve upon 
the statements reported above. Corn is 
said to be having an exceptionally good 
start. 


The total foreign commerce of the port 
of New York during April was only Hh - 
000,000, a decrease of nearly $20.000.000 
compared with the same period 1898. The 
details of imports and exports were as 
follows : 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN APRIL, 











1894. 
Ent’d for consumption.. $9,802,449 $15,588,383 
Ent'd for ~-Saeoepatnet 809, $ 
Se eee ane 872,125 35,151,801 

Specie and bullion....... 143. peal 

EE ocdavcivvs scnyte $39,427,995 $56,701, "198 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK IN APRIL. 

Domestic produce...... $27,177,800 $25,045.51 
F'sreign free goods..... 813,564 417,781 
Foreign dutiable....... 498,974 1,84 
Specie and bullion...... _ 13,676,741 18,587,381 

Total exports....... $41,667,079 $44,302,518 


The loss of over $17,000,000 in imports is 
of course the striking feature, and is 
entirely due to the extraordinary dullness 
of trade. The present wave of depression 
really began in August last, so that a 
comparison since the beginning of the 
fiscal year, or July ist, is particularly 
interesting, even if not encouraging. It 
shows a decrease of $163.800,000 in im- 
rts, while exports increased $26,500,000. 
n this connection it is worth noting ‘that 
the customs receipts at New York have 
been only $75,700.000 since July ist, 
compared with $117,900,000 the same time 
in the previous year, a loss of 86%. With 
such a shrinkage the wonder is that the 
Treasury has. not suffered greater embar - 
rassment, 
IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR TEN MONTHS OF 
THE FISCAL YEAR. 


1894. 
Ent’'d for consumption. .$105,249,149 
he for RRs eines 52,028, 


636, 106 
63 159,911 10,969,967 
$531,717,888 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR TEN MONTHS OF 
THE FISCAL YEAR. 





1894. li 
Domestic produce....... - 774,648 $278,435, 
Foreign free goods.. .. 3.892, 2,713,136 
Foreign dutiaole pegbonss 4, 569.313 3,492,159 
Specie and bullion....... 54, 533,517 102, 910, 819 
Total exports........ $365,770,381 $387,551,713 


Six millions of gold were shipped to 

Europe last week, and the movement 
promises to continue, judging by the 
scarcity of commerciul bills and the tone 
of theexchange market. It is difficult to 
give satisfactory explanation for such a 
heavy outflow in face of the large trade 
balance in our favor. There has been a 
continued heavy decrease in imports, 
while our exports are slightly in excess of 
last year. As there was no important 
movement of securities in either direction, 
gold cannot have been sent to pay for se- 
curities returned. One inference is that for- 
eign bankers are now drawing on balances 
which they allowed to remain here to 
help tide over our panic, and for which. 
owing to low rates prevalent here, they 
can now find better employment for over 
there. There have also been some heavy 
State and city loans recenty floated in the 
European markets, and this may have 
stimulated the demand for gold. Fur- 
ther, there is still a greater distrust 
in Europe than in the United States 
concerning our finances and currency. 
Foreigners are less able at a distance than 
we to properly estimate the power of the 
silver party in Congress. 


The tendency of prices on the Stock 
Exchange was downward, but the market 
showed good resisting powers, consider- 
ing the flood of unfavorable news. There 
is still an undertone of confidence respect- 
ing the distant future which has thus far 
—— renewed attacks upon values. 

ijroad shares, however, were much 
neglected, and there was little doing in 
bonds; speculation being restricted to the 
Industrials: Railroad earnings are not 
encouraging, and reports of rate cutting 
seem correspondingty frequent. The 
Chronicle published the statements of 
123 roads in April, which showed a 
decrease of $5,024,000 gross, ornearly 16¢. 
Only 25 of that number reported increases. 
The losses were due to a general scarcity 
of traffic, tho in some cases aggravated 
by the coal strikes. In the first week of 
ay 22 roads reported a decrease of 
15.62%. Very little change is shownin the 
money market, where idle funds and low 
rates simply reflect the general stagnation 
of business, Currency continues to flow 
freely in from the interior ; but gold ex- 
rts offset this source of gain, and the 
Bank reserves underwent a further reduc- 


tion, The Treasury reserve is 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


chefs owes Cipples bene joni vale 1¢ on 
@ollateral. 1 


stock Time money was in 
better ag rates being 14 te Sones 
to 8 months. Com paper is in 
, = we cece, but bas aly aaa names 





The pales. is a sling of the 
averages of the New Y banks for the 
last two weeks : 





— pel 
tween the erro and the lables 


Sates otto 


“ane 








Peeat tenders... ALO 
see nenerve $225,415,900 $227,481,700 *$2,086,800 
against dept's 144,781,325 144,673,550 107,775 
Surp. reserve.. $80,634,575 $82,808,150 $2,173,575 
* Decrease. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations for city stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 

































































Sales. Bid. Asked. 
DMMB rrcsecccccseversavecé 19% 25 
merican Exchange....... 130 155 
and Drove : 165 180 
a @ 
1 125 
4.) 4,800 
e 
17 130 
121 7 
Pap) 285 
142 asec 
2,.0°0 cove 
116 118 
197 200 
298 312 
15 
325 
180 
2 330 
565 560 00 
135 142 149 
200 225 
incoln National. 423 525 Snes 
Market and Fulton......... 220 212 230 
cece © cececscoccs 185 1380 190 
MORIBD «oo coscercoccecoce 10 185 190 
h Exchange....., 120 110 125 
150 160 
176 180 200 
137 45 
2 6 
430 465 
1%G epee 
160 170 
238 225 
460 ores 
112 1% 
119 12% 
130 oboe 
150 165 
225 250 
175 enh 
230 295 
270 wires 
is 130 
158 67 
173 bivwe 
110 etee 
152 eves 
102 112 
100 dos 
Trades: 95 rs 100 
United Beaten National . 175 1%5 ohne 
Western National.......... 1 10 115 


. BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing May 12th, were as follows: 


American Ex. .. + 150%) few Amsterdam. . 
-_ |New York 





allat: 
Market v4 Fulton.. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market was firm, but dull. Messrs. 
Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual rates as 
follows : 
exe Ts ccnccess <0 


Sabie transfers.. 
Commercial, long 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


my. Asked. Sales 


H. B. Claflin Com: ist pid.. 
2d . ” 9 





is 
wo 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Go.... 90 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

-The American Express Company 
has declared a dividend at three dollars 
per share, payable on and after the second 
day of July next. 


..».The Edison Electric Illuminating 
prom | of New York showed an in- 
crease of $20,309.22 in their net earnings 
for April over 1898, and for the first four 
months of the year an increase of $65,- 
557.91 net. 


....The Washington correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce estimates that 





United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad. Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


ugp| Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


vO 


IWVESTMENTS 


HOME IN r Greular. 


— 





























MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATES managed. We rent, collect 


rents, pay taxes. 
peqotiated. yable in gold secured 
LOANS by first lie: as m Minneapolis real 
estate without expense to lender. 


TRUSTEES, 


we have a full list of 


BONDS, 


suitable for trust funds. 
Lists upon application. 


FARSON, LEACH & CO., 


90 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTH 
Profitable Occupation, 


How to secure both in a land of sun- 
shine and abundance. 
A little book free on application. 
THE PECOS 
IRRIGATION AND IMPROVEMENT CO., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! 
May be made by the judicious tavengmnens of small 


sums. Perouse, & nvestment Co., 
Portland, Oregon. P.-O. 


(0%* NET: eT rer 


sombannually ‘by’ arate given to ah to oh 

buta to ‘Duluth dari e next ten 
Ea than in any 
as made 























Wienest re referenées. 
HAMILTON, oy 
h and development in 
er — of ~ —_ 
aluth 


DULUTH. 











in. 
Cc.E. LOVETT & CO., 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb.. U.S. A. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
ome and sritien. information furnished on appli- 
f property 
‘or ide ts 
tai een x non-residents, ren 
We solicit correspondence with persons who 


WHY sri dmc eres een 
RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
a, 
ee naimonyenageye 
DEFAULTED 
BT ge ey gh 





Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at@to? per cent. Perfect 
METROPOLITAN TRUST OOMPANY. 
Baode., ee rigages, Commerci aper an 
anywhere in the ate f 
NEBRASKA MORTGAGES. 
The 0. F..DAVIS Co., 
OMAHA, NEB. 


4 bret Aye SLOAN, 





Center because it has: 
The 
rm ond Gateet Barteres, Coast, 
The most 't Forests ee want. 
yr Ru atural Town Site Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
PS SS eee Silver. 
Bic Bandstone Wailing purpose, “Venti! 
formation can behadot mw Me 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {394 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 








Surplus.............-seeeeeeees++ $150,000 
Offers 6 bentures, secured b 
depeait of tem the Union Trust 
pone ef New York or the Security ot 





Conn., 
Mass.and Maine, ‘Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, ae ott 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Neo. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal de tory for mone 
into Conrteand is He ng oa as guardian, 
rustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made atan ny ime a and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and w titled to interest tor 
the whole simes they nie remain with the Company. 











JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEOUGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
7a CS CrosBY Browy, 
. BA Ay AED CvurtinG, 


WM. WALTER PHELPS, |WILLIAM vy" 4a 
>. WILLIs J AMES, ALEX. E, ORR, B’k 


DANIEL D. LorpD, 


FRANK UyMan | ys Bklso, 

Gnongs F. V: 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, M. WALDORF A! ASTOR, 
JAMES enian 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT C0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
32 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





This company has been organized for 
the taking and receiving upon deposit 
as bailee for safe keeping and storage, 
jewelry, plate, moneys, specie, bullion, 
stocks, bonds, securities, and valuable 
papers of all kinds, and all other valu- 
able personal properties. 

President, 
JAMES C. HOLDEN. 
Vice President, 
JOHN A. FONDA. 
Secretary and Manager, 
J. LYNCH PENDERGAST. 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 





OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








BF RT OF THE expr JON OF THE 
CANTILE NATIONA A thee city 
ew a york at the close of busin F May 4th, 
P maartudetnsin 
860,767 84 
* 1,606 4 
444,000 0 
140,300 © 
200,000 00 





k 
. 8. 6 cent. 
ot civculaten).-... +... 19,270 0 
other hes’ ‘Sper com Fe. 
lemption fund).............. 24,000 00— 5,382,089 7” 
eal <i visiesisioanss dunes canna anes $12,979,754 08 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
us fan 





k 
Premium 
Individuals .................. 
N SRESEE RET Hk 
State banks and bankers. 
cates of de- 
Certified checiks.....222....: 
checks 
PPM Pere eee 4 
STATE OF N ¢ One. Conary, oF NEW YORK. 33: 
1, FRED’K B. SC ENCK. C above- 
sotomins Swe. ‘eltef. 
ment is true to the of ler. 
Subscribed and — or ‘ot 
May, 1894. 5 ee ° ray. ok. 
Correct—Attest; 











eFrsTsostO = 
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ool 





oe 
us 
i 
4 
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inet nder 


U. 
amhers 
Redemptio: 


oer conte redemption fund) 
ecosbad ocd cadebevesseccosens: CAMEL RIO U6 


Capital stock paid in...... geveshes 


- lus fand.. 


ndivided profits, less" “expenses — 


i oe 
k notes outstand 
Notion, een enel aiatanding =. iia i 


Due toother 
— » 


posit 
certified chec 


$4,580 00 
bas and 
_— seoee 3,771,152 21 
7 tinpaid ---. wnthe sheet 1,490 00 
Aenea e su 
fee trend = 18,113,459 34 
. 5 174,769 65 
ks. . 340,612 79 
ae 's checks ouretane- 74,699 50 
1086 
, tax reserve. 2 21 M7 
wa 35,505,234 76 
ev asddbecessusudenehesthoosene’ 175 U4 
:O8 Ni York, County oF New ¥ 
STATE oFN on bik One, ms 


Sabsceibet and sworn to before me, this 9ch day ‘of 


May, ki 


( sorrect A 


GEO. *g., HART, 
CHARS FA 
RILHA 
CHARLES SCRIBNER. 









notes. 
vertificates of deposit for" age 


meee 


MART SEE |B 


















neeeneene ose 


see eeeeeeneee 


Aeon ewee ee eeeeeeeemeereeees 











N M. a nay. 
Certificate Me nied te Ne ¥. 


ERNBACK, 


DELAFIELD, | Directors. 








PORT OF THE ouprs On F THE 
RENATIONAL *BUToMENS OVERS’ | 
BANK, at New Yi in the State Mt New York, at 
the close of business. ay 4th, 

RESOURCES. 
Li and discounts + $1,246,613 35 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured _. 90 95 
U.S. bonds to circulation 50,000 ou 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds.......... eH 00 
Stocks, SECUTITICS, OTC....60..csee ceceeeeeee 331,624 51 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 80,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve- 
138,658 46 
4.453 36 
items. . 18,699 92 
81,926 52 
Notes of other National banks.. 45,861 00 
Tractenay paper currency, nickels and 2.363 3 
Lawful ‘money reserve ‘in’ ‘bani vig ‘ 
On opnaveias saccececevereces O172,080 00 
Legal-tend: notes ......-+;- 358,872 00 
LA Late | of deposit 9040 00 e 
MGCTS.... 20.06 sR 
nai i fund with U. ,S: Treasurer gots 
emption a 
(5 poet of circulation Shaw enené rs 2,250 00 
Teotal.....0sscunsaubeteedavesss paeccaapbiness $2,630,134 46 
LIABILITIES. 
C ial stock paid im...... ....s0..+ ceneeen $300,000 00 
Surpieg tities ak aicgeraccaee ooeaevekesess 250,000 00 
t wr Pivicled profits, less ‘expenses and 
CaXeS Pasd....cercevcsseee-ves gbdevcecdcees 23,596 20 
National bank ni ee Saige aie 39,580 00 
4 wer National ae 140,739 67 
AN KOLB. 00 oc ccncesseresecee ee 13 
pividenns ae 1,011 % 
—— “devout subject 
SS EY PONS I 1,852,233 22 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit.......iecaplasweremsashane 1,090 44 
Certifled checks.............+ 19,231 6% 


hing... 


bank, do solemnk 
true to the best o' my knowled, 


Bebeertne® and sworn betes this 9th day of 


May, 1 


© ieee 


checks 
— o- heweomneet 


Tota’ ~ $2,630, 134 46 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEWYoRK, 3s.: 
. H. CHASE, Cashier of 












aeeeeee 


2,650 00— 2,016,958 26 


the above-named 
swear that sho ak above statement is 


id belief. 
H. (CHASE, Cashier. 


HEN YW. KENNEDY, 
, Notary Public. x. Y. Co. 


i. BRINCKERHOFF, 
oer 


{ Directors. 
LANOY, 





EPOR 
Ry 


May ‘th, ad 


Ove 


@apital stock paid in...... spcapevsesal swe 


Surplus fund 


ae 


Loans and ainceeEtRie 
rdrafts 


tate banks 
private. 3 _— 
ers 


Bills of other wisi banks. 
z fie currency 


aon 


ar RNB EON 


RESOURCES. 







and 
— 


Clearing 


LIABILITIES. 





true to the best 


May, 
Notary Pu 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 





RESOURCES. * 
and discounts........0...ce0-s+++: one a 

U. | —— poeta Ace 00 
U. an} ob geese soe oo 
Premiums . 8, bonds... ies 3 

Due from Ni banks (not reserve = 
from and bankers. 9.344 82 
Notes Shes Wecisent Gon banks 5,220 00 

ae Rd paper par Guay: nickels and 

249 93 
00— 1,650,503 57 
13,500 00 
"$5,391,582 47 
Capital stock paid in............-.eee-eseee $600,000 00 





3,975,543 09 
OAL... ...eccececrcreceserercersescnsen 391,532 47 


T $5, 
STATE OF NEY chien Ba Ex OF } oF New YORK, 3s. 


of the above-iamed 
ee that the ab above statement is 
Ow! 
AAC H. WALI a. 
a ope and sworn to before y of 
CHARLES F. jas. 
Kings County. 


I, ISAAC H 


JOS. aocerint 
WM. vc, 3) 
JNO, T. 


Gks, 


Directors. 
T, WILLETS, 





R EPO 
FR. LIN NA’ 
in the State of New York, at the close of busin 


T OF THECONDITION OF THE 
ONAL BA 


ess, 















radia 








May 4th, 1) 
_— RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts....... eciedabeesecs coves $322,428 34 
Overdrafts, d ooe 12 46 
U. 8. bonds to secure eifeulation.- e 50,000 00 
Premiams on U.S. bonds...........+..000++ 6,000 00 
Stocks, securities, eto ......6-...-seeceeeeee rey 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 4,501 88 
Due wh National banks (not reserve 
GORGE <n cvccicvapvecscsveccsecesovne 110, 19 
Due from State banks’ sas" Ea SN 
Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges for ng Ho wea 
Notes of other Nationa banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and ee 
OOBRR i cadet oveidsedecosazetgoetsceessetbecess 
Lawful money ‘Teserve in bank, viz.: 
«pi ducts seas 96,521 00 
Redemption ‘fond with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..... .......+..+++ 2,260 00 
NG Sa acledcbeusacevedesstcenercensaceys $668,684 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stook paid im...........seeeeeeeeeee $200,000 00 
Ss nt fad. dan petmeundreseenceante astens 43,500 00 
oo vi! profits, “jess expenses and 40 31 


bank notes outstandin evens 44,180 00 
deposits scene 





po certi pasasenve fie: seisien %5 
Dem: tes ‘of de- 
it. oe 2,973 57 
Sees Shee iisiaiing: 
‘ outstan . ri 
er’s chec! ing. i 380,515 92 
e ariaeccnanacerss' dasssicesptee peer 684 23 
ATS oF Ew Yo! OUNTY OF NEw Yo $8.: 
i NATHAN D. oer Cashier of the ‘above 
nam ‘Tene do solemnly ‘swear that. the above 
ent is true, to the best fm my nee wiledge and 
Li NATHAN D. DABOLL ier 





Cash' 
Subscribed and sworn to po me ati 9th vd ‘ot 


M Ros 
sh Notary Public Cia NS NY Co. 
Correct—Attest : - 
JAME 
HUGO NOSEPHY 4 Directors. 
ELLIS H. ROBERTS, 





Ri 








THE CONDITION OF THE 
FORMAL B rey OF NORTH AMERICA, in 
= = ‘Beate ot New York, at the close of 





a A th, 1894; 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............- sseceees $4,403,516 08 
Overdrafts, d and unsecured....... 5,620 69 
U.S. bonds to circulation... ..... 50,000 00 
5 errr re 5,000 CO 
“Stocks, securities, etc..................0.5- 159,380 56 
: ‘eo real t cent soe mortgages owned.. 4,500 00 
— banks (not reserve songno 08 
eh Datikers /:/.; 189,908 58 
Checks and or items $6,358 99 
Clearing 
otes of et ‘Nationai paver 
Notes i ecbeseccecoocsce 7,115 00 
Fractional paper currency, a0 9 
is il money reserve in 
See 1.851.284 36 
Legai-tender notes,. ..... 595,323 00 
U. ©, uuoomes 5s Ss d saan aeenaes to 
poms ‘or wo 
surer (5 dwt Cine Sta 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8 Treasurer, other than 5 


eae 


check. . —saseemeescoceepateseesy 3,885,830 99 


ag: wr 





SSeS 
par and sworn to before me this &¢h day of 
Tanai Batu. 

YaPEAGLER, | pitectors 





<= | Oregon Securities ities 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
regon, 


THER INDEPEND ENT 


ES rar York, at wee 


antes: 


NK, at vod York,- 





sbeesesces ‘peti? asia’ ee oe 


penee 


currency, nickels 
+. a_i of aay Magee : 


Redemption ‘Treasurer 
5 it. of esinbeas se <a) 
Dievtran U. 8, Treenivee (cubes taka’ 








bs "s checks outstand- 


WARD DT 
May, 1894. 

Correct—Attest: 
W. TOWNSEND, 


EG AULBaRT 
Fi Mes PLUM, 








per cent. redemption fund).............++ 
Ws Ancsehedocccckhwaiantenstag ceesectey 
LIABILITIES. 
taxes 7 
wm bank 
.—— otes outstan 
bys 
bankers 
Dividends unpaid paki cena 4a 5,312 00 
In ee vidual deposits subject 11:88, 068 90 
Demand Noertlficates of de: prone 
ae eserdeapaecat wie 





227,782 18— 28,897,719 00 





atdidinin Silas ehimintighictaidn os5baciphsenad 742 46 
sragne ork New York, County or New York, 
D TOWNSEND er above- 
bane do solemnly pL os the above state- 
mont is true, to the best na halies. 


Subesited and sworn to before oa this sth day of 
LOUIS GRUNAUT, 


pga Pablic, County of N.Y. 


‘ Directors. 





May 4th, 1894 
RESOURCES, 


Stocks, securiti 





Seb eeeseee 


nengee Ser for 
Notes of other my 
Fractional pa 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ID. vccuroreeus“setse Siecoes 
Legal-tender notes. 
U.S. certificates.of deposit 
for legal ten: tenders 





with U.S. Treasurer ( 


LIABILITIES. 





Dividends unpaid. 
rs deposits subject te 
ec: 





415,118 09 
s 


Si 
May, 18%. 
Correct—A ttest: 


Tomas L. JAMES, 


BREENGOLSNAiiONAL Bani at New 


the State of New York, at the close of business, 





Ban Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
saga — estate and poertenace owned. 
National (not re- 





banks.. 
per currency, nickels and 


$1,629,867 50 
ogeecsees 635,650 00 


1 1,190,000 00 
Redemption fund 
per cent. of circulation).............+.++5 
Capital stock paid in.............s.005 see 
i=) — fund. es daeqodadsecedibneecsocesedae 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
taxes paid 


6,951,189 81 
e- 


Total 89, 
sin OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the a’ 


THE 
ork, in 


@ SeS65 SSKSSzs 


3,455,417 50 


__ Nan © 00 


"99,326,261 32 


000 00 
05000 OD 


11,353 06 


222,220 00 


8,287,688 06 


20 12 


A. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Oo. 


re VAN SANTVOORD, ) 
. R. GRACE, § Directors. 





at New York, ig AS 








Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 
pe real estate and m mortgages ow waed.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve 


May, 
Correct—Attest: 





ae geese Canter ik. COUNTY OF Naw New ¥ 


Ais. 


EPO TH NDITION OF THE 
BR New vOuK uae NATIONAL | BANK, 
New York, at the 


42 
above Hy 3 
to the best of my Knowledge and Me belief. 
and eworn to before me 

LEwIs 


Notary 


‘ot 





GHEE ENNISON: Resheeei 
LL, 











Due from Treasurer of U. S. 
for Cle 





(688) 











Ni bank notes outstanding......... 
Due to other National 


$6,097,447 46 


3,051,836 76 
70,008 00 


15,752,585 60 
455,390 66 
815,826 47 








21 


RSLaB AE HR ONATRS AB, 


ik, in the we Yor. at thec 
ess, May 4th, 1804 
RESOURCES. 
1 and discounts........... | .ecsesseeee $13,975,244 45 
. d and unsecured....... 49,878 8 
U. S$. bonds to secure circulation 2,600,000 00 
. 8. bonds on hand....... 2,400,000 09 
Stocks, WR SY ge i % 
house, furniture and fixtures... 300,000 00 
real estate and m owned.. 66,786 7 
Due from National ban 
Se ER Perr 85 
Due from State banks and bankers 02 
Checks and other cash tiems. . 6¢ 
a pe for Clearing House. Va 
Notes of other National banks. e 
Lawful moaey reserve in bank, viz. 
TROD cc ctnddertewbdncceses $3,081, $0 62 
Legal-tender notes......... 3,280,900 00 
posit’ for legal vendors. \°.. 2,460,000 00 
posit for legal tenders.. 
—————— 8,822,276 
Redemption fund with A" 8S. Treasurer 
(per cent. of circulation)................ 117,000 
me from U. 8. Troapaner’ other than 5 
per cent. redemption fun Me Sen caexes 128,000 00 
WB a Nea ickcegdegeni savin. caapeged $35,417,407 49 


26,266,079 4T 
$35,417,401 49 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know tee and belief, 

WAtKD BURNS, Cashier. 


em and sworn 10 | before me this —_ day of 





May, 1894 Ives WASHBUR. 
Notary Public, N. My, Co, 
Correct—Attest : 
JNO. T. TERRY, ? 
J. R. MAXWELL, Directors 
AUSTIN CORBIN, ) 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NATIONAL C 


ENS BANK, at New York, 


in the State of Now York, at the close of busineas,. 


May 4th, 1894 : 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..............-s..0s0e0s 
ea ay secured and unsecured...... 

bonds to aang circulation.......... 
Stock ee. ¢ 
NE TION ovine dccccescscecsccscceses 
Other real quebe and mortgages owned, . 
Due from National banks (not reserve 


ena for Clearing House... 
her National banks 





Lawiel money reserve in bank, 7 si cis 
ee Sen B64: r¥r 09 


pec: 
{ent tender notes. 


emption fund with U. i Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation) 


LIABILITi&s. 
Surplus fan most inn 6a) <vatadcaeen de oce 
ORE ee 
ndivided ' Seale less expenses and 





n 
Due to other National bun«s. 


$8,233 09 
— State ban«» and bank- 
nga eaeoees depeEeenee niaces ec 89,269 01 
Dividends aa 1,39 48 
Individual deposits subject to 
CEs des cdnn cedatenee. cece te 3,537,692 72 
Bemend certificates of de- ‘ne 


pos! 
Certified checks... 
Contingent fund 





Tota! $4,797, 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YOukg, 33.: 
c. Ti Cashier of the above-named 


EBOUT, 





240,000 00— 1,147,019 00 


57 
$1,079 ti— 719,348 34 Bey 


738 40 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement-is 
true, ‘to the best of my knewietes and belief. 
D. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to vefore me t me this’ = — ‘of 


Notary Public. 


May, 1894. 


Correct—Aitest : 
A: WALTBN,"{ 
WALT 
W. Ay. OAKLE 


tee tors. 





INENTAL N IN 
R at the close of business, 


Routh OF <RE Cc OxDITION @ oF =? E 
¥ L 


on the 


May, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................. 





Exchanges 
Hor 





G 
Notary Public, N. ¥ 
Atrvest : 
HENRY M. TABER, 
EDMUND D, RANDOLPH, 


Ww 
ry day of 


ME dipscccece 
Due from banks a 
Other cash items............. 17,813 18 
-—- _ 4,985,143 » 
i tilaekiven |. ixduvdcumeatesthioncs cy $10,504,001 87 
LIABILITIES. 
IN on os debaunscbene cnandisesee $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and wee are $275,213 = 
Expenses an ‘ames paid . 34,33) 
-_----— 240,882 27 
SII Goin ocincicd da s'neee ceseddees aeses 34,880 06: 
Beposits: Dice cncsc cocauwistcdvmeserese 7,539 02 
ndividuals..... .......:... $3,191,786 81 

National banks............. 4,446.94 

State pee. TL 706,096 10 

jommnnees it Miesnanniecees 65,904 2 

Certificates of deposit..... 6) 
Cashier’s checks........... 10,458 76 
-———-——— 9,220,700 
i <As aniientinee cononcbiceees inte — aT 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my know id belief. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cas! 


JGounty. 


Directors, 





Pe patiqnal Park Bask, et: York 


Accounts ee : and. Sell Foreign Fore 
SA veri Fi 


ae 


UAL TO 


ase rye 


tS ick K, ee EDWARD J. BALD- 


DIRECTORS: 








peehes 





amor 


F Race tasenh 2 Meee 
5 es le a o 





22 (684) 































































































































































T OF THE COND AION OF THE 
Re Ginrn al. NATIONAL RON ew York, 
in the state of New York at the c of” 
May 4th, ae | 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..... .. $7,356,371 17 
Overarafts, secured and unsecured ..... 949 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... oe 3 


7 S. bonds to 4 bee $8. deposits........ 





. 8. bonds on_han 165,600 00 
Premiums on U.S, bonds 56,947 20 
Stocks, securities, etc 71,807 60 
Banking house, furniture ‘and fixtures, . 800,000 OU 
Other real estate and mortgages owned . 107,400 00 


= i National banks (not reserve 










dbs Seen op pg - bop teonehsoauns i¢aas~ > 957,470 42 
Dae oy State banks and bankers.. 76,170 16 
Checks and other cash items....... 42.360 ¢ 
Exchanges for Clearin; House 784,769 73 
Notes of other National banks 808 
ree paper currency, nickels and 
Se ee ee eee 6,481 93 
ey reserve in bank. V 
Lawrul <sneaeed éonnege ly iti at 4 
Legal-tender notes.... i a 
“= ———— of d t 3,200,000 60 
or legal venders.. 5 
‘ aU a eee oe 6,400,394 50 
Redemption fund with U. reasurer (5 
per cant. of circulation) .. phichabes ndesbecan 18,000 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer josher tnan 5 
per cent. rodampeion DERG G. << <centcseve 45,000 00 
TINGE win oc cccncvcsivoncesccteesesccaseqnete $17,360,530 59 
1. LIABILITIES. $2,000,000 00 
Capital aock 8 ee Re 5 
Sar} lus 7 ccishoaciapantsdeetbiatnde twee F 400,000 U0 
ts, less ex nses an 
“s vided profit ot Sieaahiabe ase 158,978 18 
National bank notes outstanding.... 350,900 





Due to other gn $5, 160,7% 
me to State banks an 

"a | Sr ee 1,700,561 44— 

Dividends unpaid 6,495 16 

= deposits 









in 
Deposits of U. S. disbursing’ 
GOED cece svncccccnccessoses 


Ny 445.652 B52 41 


“Hy, 360,530 59 59 
TE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
sto Ss. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear = the ad belief is true to 

of my know e a ef 
ee ‘i . 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to AK me this 8th day of 
May, 1804. WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 
‘ Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN A. McCALL, 
COUKTLANDT D. D. MOSS, ? ‘Directors. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, j 


, TES CONDITION OF THE 
REPORT 4 ONAL BANK, OF THE CITY OF 
New ' Yous, at Sane oa in the State of New York, 
at tne close of business, May 4th, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 








Loans and disCounts......-...+seeseeseeeeee 08, 006,5n 26 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured ..... 5y9 56 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation......... 500 OU 
Premiums on U.S. bonds > oud Ue 
Stocgs, securities, CtC............-seseeeeee 221,061 25 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 5,0) 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve rir Cb 
AQOCNIS) —ccavcceceseccrcecccccescecccerees 142,778 54 


Due from State banks and bankers. 10,232 62 







Due from appruved reserve agents. None 
Checks and other cash 1tems...... 52,719 2t 
Exchanges for Clearing Hous 263,414 O4 
Notes of other National banks. 1u,464 Gu 
an paper currency, nickels and ae 
$aSasvenee ; 





Law tui money reserve in bank, viz.: 
#98%,596 40 

1848) 430 00-— 2,637,076 40 
Treasurer (5 





Logal-tender notes... 
Redemption fund w ith 

















per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
URIB Sn ive cdesnncnos seqpencnccsonnsvesesss $7,369,527 29 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital aon PAI IM. cece seeeeecrseseeece $300,000 00 

Surplus fund.............+-.++++- 500,000 00 
Undivided m profits, less expens cae 

taxes paid ....... . .-cseceeeeeseee 65,974 32 

National bank notes outstanding 45,000 OU 





————_ deposits subject 


TO CHECK. 0.0... cccerercccces $6,331,194 6k 
Demand ‘certitic ates of de- *er 
pos: 38,879 93 
Certitied check 60,572 59 





Cashier’s chec Ks "outstand- 
27,905 81— 6,458,552 97 





Total 8. 
STATE or! NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 98.: 
I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and beliet- 
J.8.C ASE, ( Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this gun ~ of 
May, 1 Jos. W. TAN 
teceny: Public. 





dame amcannees” 
MONTAGUE, 
JOHN Ww.Atir 
W. Hite HOCK, 5 


EPORT OF. eat CONDITION OF THE 

EASf RIVE NATIONAL BANK, at New 

York, in the State New Yorx, at the close of busi- 
ness, May 4th, 1894: 





¢ Directors. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............--.0...00+ #728481 14 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 363 41 





U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 250,000 UU 
U.S. bouds on hand Se 1,0 w 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.. 26,716 67 
Stocks, sec urities, CEGn.wcccccccvcccscovccsce 187,178 81 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 70,000 ww 
Due from National banks (not reserve y 
SINE on adn “ons anngibehbinsskneucesbhapee 55,166 59 


Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other banks........... 
a paper currency, I 








and 












is BU 

Tegal tender not 73,253 00 
U. 5. certificates of deposit 

tor legal teuders......... 20,000 Ov 


282,077 50 
11,250 00 


Redemption fund with U.S 
per certt. of circulation)............-+0.++ 














Wisi, 2. \o5 cnc spnrceeabs tooo eee $1,651,728 57 
LIABILITIES, 
Capi hapee i: paid in 250,000 00 
Surplss fund.....-... 0.0. eee sees eeeeeeeees 50,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
gS Re Re ena BETES 90,630 88 
National bank notes outstanding 223,200 WO 
Dividenids unpaid..............--..+- 6.146 44 
Individual deposits subject tocheck..... 999,456 68 
mand certilicates of deposit............ 25,693 51 
Certified checks.,......-. Ceceeeecccees sees 6,596 
Total. ...cccccacecsessconeccscccsccccccccve . $16 651,723 57 
STATE OF N iad York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
E. NEWELL, Cashier of the abov e-named 


bank, ‘do solemnly swear that the above sasnenent is 
true, to the best of my nena? 4 and belie 
K. NEWELL, ‘ Jashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th af of 
May, 1894. BUR F. Sure 


Notary Public, aes vo., N.Y. 
Certificates filed in New York U 
Se a 
D. PORTER. ] 
WM PHEL 4 Directors, 
RAY MOND 5 ENKINS 





The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, LOWA,. 
ital Paid Up, © $150, 

avestmentsin the prose Conservative 

Fieldi =e Y wr oat Oete eias Mortgages 
i 
Six P or Gent ent. ieee Danctt in Seay 
ure OL: S 

Six Per ‘Cent. by deyortt of F Nrst' Mortgage 

trustee. FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 

, Wi AHO TOHK Ins, D rok bane RHEE ‘LEWIA. 
Act’ g Secreta: pots itoun 


Ca 
Choice 


















































E T OF T 
Tate GEIL SS 


Ni oF tie ty OFr oftNew 



















ee, a. ee so of New 
" enaeie 
Loans and discounts................. $7,486,229 43 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 39% 75 
U. 8, bonds to secure.circulation 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds. . 2.115 00 
8 i ‘ 548,302 29 
5,000 00 
37,189 89 
Serve age: BOD. cet 1,170,497 92 
Due from State banks and bank 48,709 45 
Checks and other cash items... 9,677 Bt 
Exchanges for Cleari 1,090,875 91 
Noves of other National banks Ou 
Settenal paper currency, nickels ‘and 13 8 
Lawtui money reserve in bank, viz.: 
poses becswsphevascouys $i, ay 197 50° 
Legal-tender notes........ 827,000 
———___ 2,761,197 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per ceat. of circulation)......... 2,250 00 
Due froin U urer (other™ than 5 
per cent. AB ee STO 22,000 00 
« $13,240,125 77 
$1,000,000 00 
150,000 00 
56,015 20 
45,000 00 
ues 23 
ies fama deposits subject 
2,237,512 07 
Demand certificates of de- 
39,101 61 
C ertitied checks 458,715 91 
C eatin’ $ checks outstand- 
shbaSene cppgeessebhecsoees 144,190 39 
11,989,110 07 989,110 57 


WIR oso evan inkdbensintsecdnddbvemeh “$13,240,125 77 7 
STATE OF NEW YORK, YOUNTY oF NEW YORK, 38.: 

i, & B. HEPBURN, Presivent of above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the eee state- 
ment is true’ to the best of my Knowlh belief. 

A. B. HEPBURN, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8tn day ‘of 

May, lsv4. sven Dean, A 
Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

CnaAaLES 8. Ys epee 
JUonrH FA 
HUGH KEELE Y> 


RSet OF te Cotersien OF THE 
FIFTH NATIO New York, in 
the state of New ees st as Close of business, 
May 4th, 1894: 


‘ Directors 








RESOURCES. 


$792,751 72 
31 71 














200,000 00 
150,000 00 
UU0 
te . 512,001 56 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 000 
Uther real estate and mortgages owned. 30,00 Wu 
Due trom National banks (not reserve 

IID 006 cb ncnsccespecadinescodstbeunesa ee 181,998 45 
Due from State banks and 5 Sameees. 6u8 
Checks and other cash ite 10,409 13 
Excnanges for Clearing ‘Hay 150, 133 
Noves of other National ba’ 7,200 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

WON vas swweckoovsbedsdss Kevan vnsociopons oe 644 55 
Lawrul money reserve in bank, viz.: 

GIS, cppenesscmpaescasdcthea $314,238 00 

Legai-tender notes...... +» 411,583 00 

U.S. certiticaves of deposit 

for legai tenders......... 240,000 00— 665,866 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(6 per cent. of circulation)...... ....... 9,000 00 
DORR..." desacdecbecavsdghucceca Gupadee $2,866,445 20 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 

Nan cen osbiGiins kv ¥nbus tohbebs. cone 

Unuivided profits, 

SE DOPE sos okcenagenasd stneseerashsviiocss> 266,319 94 
National pank notes outstanding......... 114,770 Ou 
= = State banks and bank- 

1,802,262 23 

11,748 35 

26,740 40 
—-———_ 2,235,355 26 


RR itinnsiinstnkatennn ‘eieetindnankbonaal $2 ana 20 
STATE OF New York. County OF NEW You 
{, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
THOMPSON, Cashier. 
ae and sworn to betore me this ~~ — of 


ge: * Noten a Li 
Correct—Attest: med Public. 
R. KELLY; 
DANI“L LD. WYLIE, } Directors. 
S. KELLY 





EPORT OF THE Con DITION 

MAKKET AND FULTON NATIUO Aa 
at New York, in the State of Boor York, at the close 
of business, May 4th, 1894 : 
RESOURCES. 





U.S. bonas to secure circulation... 
Premiums on U 3. bonds 
Stocks, secur = 





U.s. certificates of depos- 
it for legal tenders...... 


rs 000 0O— 1 
Redemption fund with U. Ms AAS, 


S. Treasurer 





(5 per cent. of circulation) ........... aap 24,750 00 
Due from U.S. ‘Treasurer (other ¥ 
per cent. redemption fund).,............. 19,890 00 


Total $7,813,440 78 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.................eeeeees $750,000 00 
PN inn ges enn sves éscaccasspnasscues 750,000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
CR IDG in sho cade un cee sa'scecendcuesdeuhac 48,655 90 
National vank notes outstanding........ 400.080 U0 
Due to other National banks. 172 66 
ae to State banxs and bank- 
b So nepanscobecnoakenpvaceeu’ 539,049 49 
presunils RS eae 250 
— idual deposits veeseviaan to 
heck 
5,864,704 88 
To -_ $7,813,440 78 
STATE OF 


EW YO UNTY OF NEw "YORK, ss.: 
I, A. GILBERT, Casbier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belier. 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ¥th day of 











May, 1804 QO. B. LEWIS, 
Notary Public, § King’ 8 Co, 
Correct—Attest : 
K. BAYLES, ) 
JUSEPrH C. BALDWIN, > Directors. 
F. W. DEVUE. 5 
WRITE TO 
ABOUT THE COLORADO FINANCE 00° 
42 Ernest ana Cranmer Building 
COLORADO Denver, Colorado, 
F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
SECURITIES jae pe | to new Investments or 


king after those already mad e. 





¥ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Mayj{17, 1894, 














ELECTIONS, MEETINGS ETC. 
tt 
DIVIDENDS. THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
ESE S At the nnuel meeting of the shareholders, 
Nea N ER tem eG TON {| asf the Tene mae gente et 
The 3 BROADWAY, NI New York, May pea has 7 elected = erere ter the ensuing Year, viz.: 
Board irectors is Com as this 
day declared a ¢ividend of of THREE DOLLARS (3) George A. Crocker, Frederic B. Olcote, 
Far onare. are, payable on and after the second go of J. Harsen oa. Goarge ¢ i. ork‘es, 
arteries ri aime te nay | ene ets eee 
a ee 
a ee meeting of the Board, subsequently held, Mr. 
re oe Boart. 5 G. CLARK, Treasurer. ate ie.  Bredenie P # Olcott was unanimous. 
ast 3 y re-elected V! ce Erenicen 
W. M. BENNET, Assistant Cashier. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 











Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


{t will be held this year in the First Congregational Church of Omaha, Nebraska, June 6th-sth. 
The President of the Society, Major-General Oliver O. Howard, will preside. The first sesston will 
convene at half-past three Wednesday afternoon, June 6th. At this meeting the annual election of 
officers will occur, the report for the year will be made, and other business transacted. The Annual 
Sermon will be preached on that evening by the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., of Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

Morning prayer- meetings, to be conducted in the main by the Home Missionaries present, will 
precede the regular sessions. On Thursday morning an address of welcome will be delivered, ard 
responded to by the President of the Society, General Howard. A paper reviewing the work of the 
year will be read by Secretary Joseph B. Clark, and addresses will be made in behalf of the State 
Auxiliaries by Rev. Alexander McGregor, of Rhode Island; Rev. William H. Moore, of Connecticut; 





On hes afternoon Hom 
L. H. Cobb. ., of New York City, and Rev. F. 
sented by SF ae Wasbington Ch 


cig. 


Schauffler, D 
On eiday 3 inorning “the 
be held as a pet of t 
praneies, Dee. os Masene usetts; Mrs. Jose 
H. Gilchrist, Black Hills; and Mrs. C, 


‘uddefoot, and oth 


others. 
Broad, Ashmun, Jones, Bross, P. 
D.D_, and others 
The evening of Erifay will be we Be. a 
which Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, ~ D.. of & 
Following the Convention, on aa J 


ing. It is expected that these will 


Delone trom $2.00 00; the Mercer from $2.0u 


city, where, at low rates, guests can 


Rev. J. G. Fraser, D.D., of Ohio; and Rev. T. O. Douglass, D.D., of Iowa. 
MISSIONS aup CHURCH BUILDING will be discussed by Rey. 


retary oate cn HOME 

Addresses will follow by Rev. J. S. Ainslie, of Ft. Wayne, yd ints H 
Mo.,, and others. In the evening of that day a ot 

en aay pas | pesons FOR THE SAKE =es THE WORLD, 


Ninth Annual Meeting of THE Wamans DEEARs Sr? will 
he regular session of bg gs Addresses ted tro 


aS, AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS will be presented by Rev. George M. Boynton, D.v., of Boston, and 
The afternoon of Friday =e be occupied by representatives from the field ; Superintendents 


arker, Wray, and Thrall are expected to — 
AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION will also be presented on that afternoon by v. 


Frisbie, D.D., of Des Moines; and Kev. Charice S. 8. Mii's, of ‘Cleveland, wil 


une lUth. there will be Home ileeiaie services in al) the 
Congregational churches of the ny the morning, with mass meetings in the afvternoon and even- 


conducted in the main as Home Missionary experience meet. 
ings by Home Missionary workers from ali parts of the country. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND RATES 


The Paxton and o Barred Hotels will rake a aoe of from $2.50 to $3 00 per day; the Millard and the 
psy hy from $1.75 vo $2.0; the Winasor, the Barker, ane Midiand, the Arcade, and the Drexel from $1.50 


There are private boarding-houses within a reasonable distance, whose rates range from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per aay, and the committee have also listed a a ings euaaer of noone in the ceutrai part of the 


T. Bayley, of Denver, and a paper will be pre- 
ISSIONS FOR THE + gh 7 . 
pene i Hopkins, D. Kan: 

ad by Secretary | Avian: Kin. 
y Be by addresses by Rey. H. A. 


ea, Nebraska; mrs. et es, of Utah; 


aw 
W. Preston, of Nebraska. On that morning HoM« 


HOME MISsIons 
Jonn A. Hamilton, 


= --<* summing-up and consecration meeting, et 
ells, op of  - emanate Rev, 
spea’ 


0 $3.00; the Hotel Brunswick and the Merchants’ 





near at hand. 


managed restaurant is under the patronage of the 


Omaha, 


on the meeting—have all agree that those paving 
and securing certificates at the time of buy 


from the close of the meeting. 


An 
150 mules of Omahka—excursion tickets to be so! 





can 
The Commercial Club, which seougees the fitth flour of the Chamber of Commerce, 
tenders the hospitality of its rooms to the members and guests of the Society, anda large and well- 


he Omaha committee of be re pre ey will promptly answer all inquiries, as to above accommo- 
dations, that may be aduressed to its Chairman, GEORGE H. PAYNE, Esq., 1702 Farnham Street, 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Boston Passenger Committee, the Trunk Line Association, the Central Traffic Association 
and the Western Passenger Association—covering mos of the roads likely to be used by a:tendants 


ng tickets that they have so paid, shall have retarn tick- 
ets over the same routes at one-thira fare, these return tickets holaing goou for starting for three aays 


Certified clergymen will be carried each way for $17.59 from New York City, which is one-half the 
unlimited fare; ana others paying full (limited) .are (¥32.75) from New York City in going. will be 
pase for oue-third of that sun. ($1.92) by the same route. ‘Lhe sleeping-car fare is $ "80 for each 


n open rate of one fare for the round tri Po ee ote pon grontet Jost nome in) in Netradhs within 
‘ m une 1 


SPECIAL RAYMOND EXCURSIONS TO OMAHA 
FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


rd at restaurants 


Club. 


g fall fare from stations on their lines to Omuha, 


re- 











READING 


NOTICES, 





TO OUR READERS. 


OuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers hy which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, pi 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One yo Six monthbs........ 
mont’ 
Four months..... 













. One 
dius. KATES. 
Two years to nor ie wand Nee ig 
One year each to two subscribers 
years to one subscriber..... 
Three subscribers one year each.. 
Four years to one su’ 
Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber. oy 
Five subscribers one year eac osae 
in clubs of Five or More, $2: 00 each." Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
x) copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
**TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 
Our age | List, with other papers and 
magast nes, be sent to any one asking 
‘or it. 
We can supply individuals, reading 


sesseese SRE 


All Hemorrha es are quickl cont led by that 
Householu Re meds, Pond Ay ace ew 


FAMILY SILVER. 


WE have known the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company intimately for the past twenty-five 
years, aud have used their goods during all of 
that time, and know that the claims regarding 
their goods made by them for many years it 
are goer true. " ing one bu solid silver 
with their stamp may feel suieea sure that 
the articles so marked are. absolutely 925-1,000 
fine. The workmanship and style of their goods 
do not need any ag omg ey tod as every 
chaser can recognize them for 
always has borne and always ment Bn 
een a part in the outfit of a house that it 

rtant that every purchaser of Fahad 
should buy his goods from the Gorham 
facturing Company. 








ver 


Manu- 





eo 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, has some very solid 
financial institutions, among which is the Mkr- 
ROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, with its $1,000,000 

id-up Capital and $125,000 ty Fund. 

ts management is careful and conservative, 
and the ra gage offe’ voy this 

o order. eals in mortgages, m 
and other bonds, bank ro) industrial 
commercial paper, etc., collects rents, pa 3 
taxes, and looks after property anywhere in the 
State for non-residents and absentees. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 








South Fourth & one Bug heen ag BS 
‘o nnea is. 

removed to commodious offices ffices $11 Nicollet 

Avenue on the ground floor, and tare added to 

their -estate loan and insurance basiness 

extensive rental busin carried on Tad 

Messrs. Beards! Preston be- 








clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire rea 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


partner, to which co: le tion will be 
ie eee a 
to real-estate loans pega on 
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ction of the Jaeger underwear in 
en it has obtained, and with great rapidity, 
a hold upon the peg e which 


Srna 
Constable A Ca 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
Furnishings. 
EMBROIDERED SWISS MUSLINS 


for Window and Sash Curtains. 
Vestibule Laces, 
Cretonnes. 
Madras Crepes, 
Printed Corduroys, 
Tapestries, 
Wall Coverings, 

















Portieres, 
Table and Piano Searfs, 
Window Shades. 


JAPANESE 
RUGS AND MATTINGS. 
Jrroadovauy HK 9th a 


NEW YORK. 


REDUCTIONS IN SILKS 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 





\ 


Sixty-five pieces of 24-inch Novelty 
Silks, beautiful colorings, at 75 cents 
a yard; regular price, $1.25. 


125 pieces of Twilled and Figured 
India Silks, at 65 cents per yard ; reg- 
ular price $1.00. Chene and Figured 
Taffeta effects, $1.00 per yard. 

1,800 yards Fancy Black Watered 
Silks, $1.00 per yard: standard value 
$1.50. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 


50 pieces of Figured and Bayadere 
designs in Pongees, at 50 cents a yard; 
regular price 75 cents. 

150 pieces of Figured India Silks, at 
40 cents a yard; regular price 65 
cents. Black figured Pongees, 55 cents 
a yard; Black Figured Taffetas, 65 
cents a yard; very desirable. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK, 





EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE, 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Of course 
it is 
too bad, 
but why don't 
you use the 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


with the weli-known trade-mark, 


SH&M 


and accidents like this would not oc- 








cur.” 
The “S. H. & M.” Binding wears 
as long as the skirt. 





JAEGER 


THE STANDARD UNDER- 
WEAR OF ALL NATIONS. 








Attention is called to our com- 
plete assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
WEIGHTS OF DR. JAEGER’S 
SANATORY WOOLEN 
UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 
Exquisitely fine and “LIGHT ” is our 


GAUZE UNDERWEAR 


For the Hot, Summer Season. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY 
WOOLEN-SYSTEM CO. 


Main Retail Store: 


176 Fifth Ave., below 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


— 


NEW YORK. 


“Trimmed 
Millinery. 











Special 


and Ready 
Straight Brim Sailors, trimmed 
with Jetted Tips, Silk Moire 
Ribbon and Rhinestone Buckles, 


Fancy Rough 


$1 0,25. 
A. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St, 











— 


Sg able 


SILK DEPT. 


Our Entire Wholesale Stock of French Novelty All- 
Silk GRENADINE will be offered this week in 
the Rotunda at these tremendous reductions: 

45-in. f’cy black Grenadines (6.00 quality) at 4,00 

45-in. f’cy black Grenadines (5.00 quality) at 3.85 

45-in. f’cy black Grenadines (4.50 quality) at 2,50 

24-in. f’cy black Grenadines (3.50 quality) at 2. oo 

%-in, f'cy black Grenadines (2.75 quality) at 1.58 

%-in. f'cy black Grenadines (2.50 quality) at 1.25 


DRESS GOODS. 
Extraordinary Sale of High Class Novelties 
At ks PRICE. 

This season’s newest weaves and choicest colors. 

Voile Naine Soie (self colors), 

4,75 reduced from 2.75. 
Fancy Grenadine (full range of colors). 

4,50 reduced from 3.00. 
Grenadine Travers (2-toned silk stripes), 

1.99 reduced trom 2.75. 
Fancy Cheviots, ) 
Crepons, All cut to 
Figared Cashmere, ct 
Silk Striped Challies, ) 75 ets. 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


(4th Av. Side.) 
Silk and Wool Novelty Suitings............... 7§ cts 
(Imported to sell at 1.25.) 
Alsatian Cord Suiting...........0.cccceceeeeees 45 cts. 
@-inch. Cheviot Suiting ...........00es..c.60 50 cts- 
Mites. Tralee CRU A=. isc.<ecanc-evecosneses 4,00 





late than never. 














(685) 28 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Such goods as these have never been offered so low! 


LADIES’ CLOAKS. 


Unprecedented Bargains. 


JACKETS. 
at {0.50 Worth 17.50 
9.50 Worth 18.50 
4 4.50 Worth 25.00 
CAPES. 
(Handsomely Trimmed.) 
42.50 Worth 17.50 
45,00 Worth 20.00 
49.50 Worth 30.00 
Muslin Underwear Dept. 


350 very fine 
White Lawn Wrappers, 


trimmed beautifully with embroidery and lade (new- 
est styles), (MANUFACTURERS’ SAMPLES), 


at 3,50 manufacturer’s price 6.00 
5.00 ‘s 7.50 
7,50 * 12.50 


Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 
Fancy Cheviots, Ginghams, } 
Percales, Striped Lawns, ; 4.25 
regular 2.50 articles, | 
2 lots 
LADIES’ FRENCH NIGHT ROBES. 
in Nainsook, Lawn, } at 
and Percale, | 3,00 
trimmed in hand . 
embroidery Val. | 
on ery and Val 4,00 
(reduced from 5.00 and 7.00). 


These prices are examples of what we are doing in every line. We 
are selling better goods at absolutely cheaper prices than were ever even 
dreamed of. If you don’t know that, come and be convinced. It’s better 





FURS STORED, insured against Fire and Moths; alterations at low- 
est cost; called for hy our wagons on Suburban routes. 
MAIL ORDERS receive prompt attention. Dry Goods prepaid te all 
parts of the U.S. Samples sent on application. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





PLUSH 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL, AND WE 
THINK THE BEST WEARING CARPETS 
MADE, AT ABOUT (AND SOME EVEN 
LESS THAN) THE PRICE OF A GOOD 
BODY BRUSSELS. 


Agras and Extra Super 


(New weave) 


INGRALINS, 


EQUALIN WEAR TOA BRUSSELS, AND 
RICH IN EFFECT, AT ABOUT THE 
FORMER PRICE OF A RAG CARPET. 


MAT'TINGS. | 


Our new importations of China and 
Japanese Straw, just landed, in novel 
effects of cotton and trout line warps; 
white and red check and some fancy 
patterns, FROM $3.50 PER ROLL OF 
40 YARDS, or. 10c. per yard. 





Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
| wonld like the paper sent 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


_MISS HALE’S EUROPE CLASS 
for Young La‘jies. Sails June 2. Number limited. 
Highest references required. Circulars. 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 





_New York, thiladelphia. 


~ OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive itinera:y with a thoroughly select party. 
Small number conducted by myself, EVWARD 


FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. P.O. Box, 1409, New York. 


NEW TRANS-ONTINENTAL 
SCENIC LINE 


GREAT cRN 
NORTH ny 


PACIFIC COAST TOURISTS SHOULD NOT 
FAIL TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ROUTE 


RATE 
EXCURSION 











TO THE 


‘West 4X0 Northwest, 


MAY 29th, 1894. 


For particulars, apply to Ticket Agents ; or circu- 
lars giving rates and detailed information will be 
mailed free upon application to W. A THRALL, 
@. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
OBICAGO ILL. 
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Jnsurance. 
MR. ARMSTRONG’S BEGINNING. 


BEFORE us is a copy of the Preliminary 
Prospectus of the American Union Life 
Insurance Company of New York ; this is 
Mr. P. B. Armstrong’s—being what it is, 
it could hardly be anybody’s else. We 
did not mention it when it was new, 
several months ago; yet now that its 
energetic and interesting promoter has 
gotten the company launched his pro- 
spectus, still in a degree ‘‘ preliminary,” 
may be briefly reviewed without incurring 
the criticism of being too late. 

We miss from this copy the attached 
slip which formerly proclaimed that the 
Prospectus was worth one hundred times 
its weight in gold to everybody having or 
desiring life insurance. The pamphlet is 
a big quarto of thirty-two pages, pretty 
heavy, and a rough calculation makes its 
weight in gold nearly $7,000. The declar- 
ation would possibly not have been ex- 
travagant had it not been so premature ; 
had it been that the promises of the 
Prospectus, fulfilled, will be worth $7,000, 
it would have been moderate, but prom- 
ises of reform, in these days, may prove 
worth even less than nothing—they may 
mnislead. 

Mr. Armstrong vows like a knight- 
errant, and possibly like a knight erring. 
The field and the evils are new to him, 
and he rushes into the one and at the 
other with a self-confidence interesting 
tosee, His old motto of ‘ selection, in- 
spection, protection”—a very catchy 
jingle in its time--is his sword and armor 
combined, and he bears it jauntily now. 
The Life companies have overloaded their 
premium rates ; their interest is above the 
assumption, and their mortality and ex- 
penses are below the assumption. Their 
accumulations are needlessly large. The 
people are being robbed. In a singlecom- 
pany, the present assets are atleast 45 per 
cent. more than enough to meet all exist- 
ing contracts. And so forth, Mr. Arm- 
strong declares, in ‘‘ small caps ”—mis- 
takenly, because big black ‘‘ caps” would 
have cost no more to set up and would 
have fired the popular heart much better 
—that ‘‘ the accumulations of these com- 
panies threaten the stability of our na- 
tional finances, our banking system, and 
every adjunct of commerce.” Everybody 
knows the times are hard; but we had 
been laying the trouble to the advance of 
Coxey’s army, which is threatening the 
stability of the Russian Empire itself. 
But Mr. Armstrong (turn the leaf) pro- 
ceeds to say that the three great com- 
panies have out on mortgage, mostly 
within the Metropolitan District, $115,000,- 
000, and ‘‘suppose” they should refuse 
to renew any of it ; or suppose they should 
make call loans for six months and then 
call everything in, as ‘‘ it is a matter of 
common remark in well-informed circles” 
that some of the companies have more 
than once been parties in a scheme of 
this kind? It is not generally known— 
and yet Mr. Armstrong ought to be aware 
of it—that policy holders who call at the 
Mutual to complain of anything are 
seized (if in proper condition) and hoisted 
to the roof dungeons, where they are 
served up, in a variety of styles, by an 
expensive French chef, for Mr. MeCurdy’s 
private table. As for the financial cata- 
clysm hinted, suppose that the twosexes 
should persistently refuse each other's 
society, or that Trinity Church should 
fling a- back somersault and stand on the 
point of its spire, or that the sky should 
fall, or suppose anything you please. 

Mr. Armstrong tells a story of what Mr. 
Winston, “in conversation with some 
gentlemen” in 1877,is said to have said 
about the future of the Mutual; this is 
not worth repeating—much less denying 
—until put upon g better and more direct 

authority than the equivalent of the ‘‘in- 
telligent contraband” who was constantly 
bringing ‘‘ reliable information” into the 
Union lines, thirty years ago. More fishy 
stillis his story of a Simple Simon who 
was forced by a Mutual agent to take 
policies unlike those applied for, by the 
threat that he should never again have an 
opportunity to join the Mutual, so long as 
the threatener remained an agent; “onthe 
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strength of that threat, and that threat 
only,” declares Mr. Armstrong, the pdli- 
cies were accepted, and he is “‘ satisfied 
that this coercive policy is still pursued 
throughout the country by all companies 
striving,” etc. Well, we have always 
reckoned the Mutual a good company to 
go into, but never quite so good as this 
yarn would imply. The individual thus 
forced, says Mr. Armstrong, is now “ one 
of our charter members.” If so, from 
what public institution for the Feeble 
Minded has he been recruiting his charter 
members ? 

Such talk as the foregoing is not to be 
taken seriously, for nobody suspects Mr. 
Armstrong of being a fool. He is acting 
fully on the assumption that mankind are 
mostly fools, and so is “ playing to the 
galleries ’—galleries of a very low intelli- 
gence. He is doing that when he goes on, 
at length, to contrast management ex- 
penses in the three great companies with 
payments to members. Allow that those 
companies did pay, in 1890-’92 inclusive, 
$189,642,000 to members and $66,541,000 
for management expenses, say about half 
a dollar spent for each dollar to members ; 
nearly $40,000 000 of the $66,000,000 went 
for procuring business, Such a treatment 
of facts is no more just than to count the 
new building at Broadway and Murray as 
an exponse for 1892-94, and thereupon 


denounce the Trinity corporation for 
extravagance. 

But we are losing the intended brevity 
and must dismiss this special pleading, 
in which Mr. Armstrong repeats, with a 
porhens better lite style yet with 

ardly more fairness, what the assessment 


societies have been harping for a dozen 


years. As to definite things, he proposes 
to bave no Tontine, and, mainly, a renew- 
able-term policy and a straight life; the 
first is the rule with some companies, the 
second is already written by some, and he 
does not offer anything (as far as rates 
go) not already met in advance by others, 
We do not suppose that the companies 
object to his entering the field, and if 
they did that objection would be of no 
avail nor should we become its champion. 
Mr. Armstrong has persuaded Deputy 
Shannon to join him. He could not have 
made a better choice, but whether Mr. 
Shannon could will probably depend upon 
how far he is to manage the company. 
The American Union may perhaps suc- 
ceed: but it positively cannot make the 
goal at a bound. It will encounter the 
usual conditions; it must compete with 
men who are not tyros and will not sur- 
render anything easily; it cannot com- 
mand success by any original plans in 
advance, Life insurance position is not 
something that can be carried by dash and 
assault, for it is attainable only by perse- 
verance in well doing. Mr. Armstrong 
has reveled in insurance pyrotechnics, 
but he has now entered a fieid where pyro- 
technics will not ‘‘ go.” He has issued a 
prospectus.crammed with nonsense, but 
his company cairsucceed only by sterling 
level sense. 


> 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AND ITS NEW BUILDING. 


PERHAPS the proper heading of this 
article should be the New Building of the 
Home Life Insurance company, as it is of 
the structure that we propose to say a few 
words rather than of the company, with 
which all of our readers are acquainted. 
It is one of the easiest things in the world 
to erect a tall building, provided, of 











course, you have the money to do it'with. 
On the other hand, it is one of the most 
difficult things to erect a tall building 
which shall not be a monstrosity. Archi- 
tects know, and some few of the common 
people know, that a handsome tall build- 
ing is one of the rarest things to be seen 
in these latter days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Home Life, through its archi- 
tect (and his name ought tobe emblazoned 
on the front of the building), have suc- 
ceeded in erecting, on a narrow lot, a sev- 
enteen-story building whose architectural 
design is well expressed by the word 
** beautiful.” The front is of white mar- 
ble, elegantly carved without over-much 
work, and this feature of it is a decided 
success. It is a notable addition to the 
architecture of the city of New York, of 
which we haven’t so very much that is 
particularly creditable: and its location 
opposite the City Hall Park is a fortunate 
one, as it enables the beholder to have a 

ood view of it. The offices in the new 

uilding devoted to the use of the Home 
Life Insurance Company have been 
planned and fitted with an eye single to 
the best working interests of the company, 
and they will enablea more rapid dispatch 
of business with greater comfort, con- 
venience and security than any offices we 
have seen. 

The new President, Mr, George E. Ide, 
is to be congratulated upon being able to 
begin his career as the youngest life in- 
surance president in the country in such 
fine quarters. The Home Life hasa motto, 
and 16 will, no doubt, in the fugure as in 
the past, merit it. It is ‘‘ Not how large 
but how strong.” 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B..EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 





In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate.in Cost this company 


is unsurpassed. 


WE _ All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE 





Penn MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE 


** Dividend Endowment’’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
REG BROADWAY, 
ls Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 












May 17, 1894. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept. N. Y. 








Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
BP hic acs va vacccescccscce evcces $8,888,870 17 
7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 











1876. THE 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢O., 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 


Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses Fi" 54 608,992.53, A T/ON, 


—_— 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $2,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TaN, 1BOB.. 22.2000 cvoee cecccececs + 1,408,209 3! 


Total Marine Premiums.... ......+...-..+++ 4,597,068 47 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893.............0006 3, 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,995,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GRRE BB vi vein cen Kevsgnccdsccotcsscvcvas 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cash in Bamk......cccccccscccccccosccecveccoce 205,600 46 

MIDIS «5s sev civicussn vcs cess Gcecdbecanbe $12,055,058 4 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned p of the C for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 











By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

.D. HA‘ MARSEALL, 
wo 1 A MOORE, CHAS: 8. MiveRicn 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. . 
Janes LOW LAWRENCE TURN 

M. als 'ALDRON P. BROWN: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, JOS AG " 
WIRLISEVDOBGE, SHRI pe ROMAIN. 
Goat ain RUARBRE Banga 

OHN L. RiKE E Roy 
JOHN D. HEWL GEO, W. QU ARD. 
CHARLi ETT, PAUL L. D 
QUDENTON SMITH, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN. #4 Vice President. 








sé 


SFRelsigve 


May 17, 1894. 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life listranee Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S.A. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 


A Parely Mutual Oompany Having no Capital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders, 
JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including 11 Office Building and 85 pieces 
of property purchased under foreclosure. $18,139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). . - 89,992,686 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. . . -  « 25,805,285 20 
Loans secured by collaterals Gassket value of Securi- 


ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). . 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve < on 
these Policies, included in Teehiiitien. amounts to 

over $8,000,000), . . 8,757,681 71 

Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Grciinsion. i 7,012,468 93 

Interest and Rents due and accrued. . ‘ 1,455,908 02 

Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. - 5,108,834 30 

Total Assets. era : Aya ye Ake $148,700,781 21 

LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- . 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 


set aside by the Company. . ; : . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. . - 1,330,854 87 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid folainai nas pre- 

sented). j : 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). ‘ 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. ‘ P : . 134,583 64 
Premiums paid in advance. . 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of ‘beneficiaries. under 

terms of Policies. . " 4 . : P . 67,982 42 


Total Liabilities. . esr . . . 8 131 :675, 151 03 


Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . . . + « , « $17,025,630 18 


INCOME. 

Premium Receipts. ° MER yer We Lg $27,488,657 44 
Interest Rents,etc. . 4 y . ‘ . 6,374,989 51 

Total. . . . . ° " ols ice . ~$33,863,646 95 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses Paid. ° . $8,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and @oconnted: pad. 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. . . . . oe ee’ 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. : pee ib ease 1,744,891 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. Ribas ers ats Stee 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. . . . = , 4,200 00 

Total Amount Paid to Policy 

holders. : ‘ $15,038,450 27 

Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses. . "i ‘ 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising ar a Rent. . ; ‘ 383,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. f 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 

Traveling andother Expenses. . ‘ 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. ; 317,296 97 


Total Disbursements. - . ° ° > 


$23,425,725 21 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


Amount. 





No, 
New Policies issued in 1893 = 10,395, $28,569,757), 85 568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 81, 1892, . ° Ke : 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Force December 31st, 1898. . < Z 261,992 779,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893 - 87,984 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies rerived, paid-ups; or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 

ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894, 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authoffzed to t t the busi of Life Insurance in this State. 
I further certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
sist day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of ‘December, 1898, to be 

$128,969,672.00. 

I further certify that, from its Annual Stat: t for D ber 3ist, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$17,025,6380.18 


$148,700,781 21 


pe: deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00).as calculated by the Department, and all other 
iabilities, 








on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be - 


affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
, JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 









HENRY TU gee iuuese Vice-President. N. Ph dag ah vss wholuhawan Tre 
A. H, W ae “ troller. 
a at Fe et aes 
FW.’ tts oe sng kohbaned Cabin Sens . ae haba esi ‘ashier. 
&. aT aw ihidaevess } Associate Actuaries. HY SLEY...0 Supt. of Henen om 
“AS i. yozon. M. Bo M ° 
eM Br hahaa sociate Trl cat Direc tor. 
et Bey solscaat edical Director. 





TRUSTERS: 


at wien aber aes ek & Stns IDBURY LANG: R. 


RUPEE Bets, HEUER Rin < tha fh. oe ee 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 


Received for Premiums, ... ... ... $33,594,337 98 
From all other sources, PS Aga 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... ... .. .. $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 9,484,567 47 $30,370,089 87 


Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, .. .. .. $72,936,322 41 
First lien Leans on Bond and Mortgage, ..._... «. 70,729,938 93 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... 0 oc, cs ceo coe ave 7,497,500 00 
Real Estate,... ... ... eas) aes, eae! wed 18,089,918 69 
Cash in Banks and Trust Sicniiaten... 2 aegis Bg 10,844,691 ‘72 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., ... ... ... 6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 

Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ... ... ... 168,755,071 23 
NN tons Gk a es cen ciw ie S12 
Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, $'708,692,552 40 


Nors—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 














i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


RosBert OLYPHANT 


Rurus W. PeckuHam Avcustus D, JumttiarD 
Georce F. Baker 


. Hopart Herrick Cuar.es E, MILLER 





Ricuarp A, McCurpy Dup.ey Otcotr m. P, Dixon Wa ter R, GILLetTe 
James C. HoLpEN FrEDERIC CROMWELL Rosert A. GRANNISS AMES E, GRANNISS 
Hermann C. Von Post utien T. Davies Henzy H. Rocers . WALTER WEBB 


ALEXANDER H, Rice OBERT SEWELL —_ W. Aucuinctoss | Grorce G. HAVEN 
Lewis May S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 'HEODORE MorFrorD AvRIAN IsELIN, JR. 
OxiveR HARRIMAN Cuares R, HENDERSON Wiuiam Bascock GeorcE S, Bowboin 
Henry W, Smiru GeorceE Biss Stuyvesant Fisu | 








ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager 
ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 
“JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer JAMES TIMPSON, 2d Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 

JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Directors 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 


1850. 


Continental | tit unrrep states 
INSURANCE COMPANY, | LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D, 


















OFFICERS: 
, GEORGE H. BURFOKD........... > P] 
Extract from statement made January 1st, 1994, | GRORGE H- BURFOKD Presid sare. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT Assistant Secretar 
Cash Capital............0000000+ $1,000,000 00 | Wr. TST A NDEN.. w § Piha! Actuary. 
Resurves tie Beomrenss 35 JOHN P. MUNN........ “dedicat Director. 
FSBO COG see. idccesicccsscccsentec 3,858,575 95 FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Nes Garplas,.. .»....-0-r---004- 1,576,595 38 GEORGE G. WILLIAMS. ...Pres Chem, Nat. Bank. 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 JOHN ie OTE ic chee veccadacsscatiescs ais Builder 
Gross Assets...............6...05 6,433,171 33 PERKINS, . 
Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
se CON TINOR BLE TERM POLIG ehiety oes 
4 c 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. Se che inoused the greatest possible Be a oF ine 
cone in the event of death, at the ae est possible 
Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar t.cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED IN- 


OME, PoLicy, which embraces every v: aluable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of.adversity overtakin me insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the 


F. C. MOORE, President. extent of the full legal po value thereof, in ac- 


pa nap with the terms and conditions of these 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, | ?°** aan 
EDWARD eatery ) seca: m GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
m9 ( Secretaries pany, are invited to adaress the President, at Home 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ) bs Office. 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, AMERICAN 


R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
FIRE 


Street, New York. 











“C,H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 


cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. INSUR ANCE 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 

Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; COMPANY, 

Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. Somme ges 


W.S DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 





Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- | Cash capital...........scccsecceeseeeneseeesers 00 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. Ss for reinsurance and all other amu 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. | Surplus over all Liabilities......... ........ 76, 





we TTAL ASSETS, Jan. let, 1. $2,683,115 4€ 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
TS, Dec. 3ist, 1883..8233.904, 162 

fPABILITiES 2593: 23597 33 
7 sen eas ai 23 
J.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 

sued at the old life rate premium. 
ohnnael Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
; : , Tomas policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 

J. M. ALLEN, President. —- 














ae nce values to which the in- 
is enti AL ~~ yo nag map Statute. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. amBblet jo the Company's Office. >” 


¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. ¥s ne FATE MTER, Vice-Pres. 














J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. wM. he URNER. } Asst. Sec, 
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Old and Young. 
A HEAVEN. 


BY AELLA GREENE. 





WHEREVER bloom the happy isles 
In lasting verdure drest, 

Whereon perpetual morning smiles 
High welcome to the blest, 


No gilded barques bear any there ; 
Nor borne o’er summer seas 

Do any find the orchards fair 
Of the Hesperides. 


As story made a dragon bold 
The fabled apples guard, 

So, now, who seeks for fruit of gold 
Opposing fiends retard. 


But on the good the truth bestows 
Herculean power to slay, 

By valor’s well-directed blows, 
The monsters in the way ; 


And with the might the right doth give 
To hold what he obtains, 

And on the pleasant clusters live 
That recompense his pains. 


Wherever the elysium is, 
In what good land afar, 

And gained by what high ministries 
Of what benignant star, 


It is not reached by any road 
Of which the sirens sing, 

But by brave bearing of such load 
As life to one may bring. 


Let man, through trials faring on, 
Seek with persistency, 

In copy of that patient one 
The Christ of Calvary, 


The kingdom of conditions high 
Where quality hath rate, 

Where fi ‘ness, and not heraldry, 
Gives entrance through the gate. 


For what heis, not where he is, 
His heaven is, or hell; 

His heaven the heavenly qualities 
That prompt his doing well. 


His heaven that high ennoblement 
That gives to whom ’tis given, 

The blessing of a large content 
With whatsoever heaven 


The skies vouchsafe him, here or where 
The consummations be, 

And wish and passion gives to share 
His own felicity 

With needy ones he finds on earth, 
Or, if they were above, 

To cheer them there from joyless dearth 
By his unselfish love. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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THE MAN THAT CAME TRUE. 


BY G, LANCASTER BENT, 








My book had just come out, and I was 
looking over the critical notices in the 
papers one morning when my wife came 
into the library with a card in her hand. 

‘*Who do you think is in the parlor?” 
she asked. 

‘* Tell you in one minute,” I said, try: 
ing to take the card out of her hand. 

But she held it out of my reach. ‘ It 
is some one of whom you are very fond, I 
believe. A little proud, too,” she said, 
nodding her head and considering me 
with a gentle gravity. ‘‘ But I do not 
think you expected ever to see him.” 

“Yes?” I said. ‘ And as you were 
about to remark, his name is ”— 

Ske went on serenely. ‘‘ I have heard 
a‘great deal about him—a great dea! ; and 
now that he has come true, I am quite in- 
terested. Ask him to stay to luncheon, 
George, won’t you?” 

Z.was beginning to be curious ; but as I 
knew it would never do to show it, I 
changed the subject. 

** Very well, then, I will,” I said, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ But, Ellen, just listen to this 
paragraph from The Critic !” 

It was a review of my book, and it 
ended thus: 

‘‘But, skillfully drawn as they are in 
many respects, the other personages of the 
story remain more or less shadowy and un- 
real to the end. The one vivid, lifelike 
character—portrait, we might almost call it 
—is that of Gabriel Vane, the hero of the 
book.” 

‘* Enter, the hero!” said my wife; and 
with a dramatic little flourish, she laid the 
card on the table before me. It bore the 
uame “ Gabriel Vane.” 
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“Well,” said I, repressing a strong in- 
clination to whistle, “this is refreshing ! 
You know how long it took me to invent 
that name. And here this man comes 
along and claims it before my book is a 
month old !” 

‘‘He looks very like him, too,” said 
Ellen. “I caught a glimpse of him 
through the door just now as I came up.” 

** Looks like whom?” 

‘“ Why, like the sure enough one—like 
our Gabriel.” 

‘*And when have you seen ‘our Ga- 
briel’?” I asked, smlling. 

**Oh, anybody knows exactly what he 
would be like,” she answered, “ after your 
description of him.” 

Secretly I agreed with her. I consid- 
ered my description of my hero a very 
neat piece of work. ‘ Nevertheless, I 
never saw him, my dear,” I said, as I rose 
to go down to the parlor. 

But I did see him the next moment, 
and I should have kaown him in Cape 
Town. Every item of appearance, speech 
and manner that I had given to my hero 
this man had; and, more wonderful still, 
he had also all the personal minutize which 
[had given to my hero in thought, but 
which I had not printed. It was, indeed, 
my Gabriel. Had he been made to order 
he could not have been more like. 

‘**There’s somebody in that house,” he 
said, with a brief nod as I entered the 
room, 

‘*That house?” I repeated after him, 
mechanically. 

‘“* Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ my house out on 
Charles Avenue. I went out there this 
morning to see about moving in, and, to 
my astonishment, I found the house occu- 
pied. There seemed to be nobody about 
but a demented woman; but she said her 
husband had been living there ever since 
the house was built? She was very stately 
with me, too. Can you explain it?” 

I stared at the man helplessly. ‘‘ My 
dear sir,” I said at last, ‘* will you tell me 
who you are?” 

“Come,” said he, incredulously, *‘ you 
don’t pretend not to know me?” 

**T never saw you before in all my life,” 
said I, earnestly. 

** And yet lam Gabriel Vane,” said he. 
There was a challenge in his manner, di- 
rect and unmistakable. 

‘** What Gabriel Vane ?” I asked, fencing 
with him. 

‘* Yours,” said he; ‘the hero of your 
book.” 

‘Sir,’ I answered, ‘‘the hero of my 
book is a purely imaginary character.” 

He drew himself up to his full six feet. 
**T do not think I should be called an im- 
aginary character,” said he, smiling at 
me ; ‘‘and I am he.” 

I was in a great strait. [ had spoken 
the simple truth—the principal character 
of my story had no existence out of my 
own fancy ; and yet, if I was to believe 
the witness of my own eyes, here he 
was ! 

‘*Look here !” I said, in desperation; *‘ if 
you are Gabriel Vane, where are the rest 
of you?” 

‘*The rest of me ?” 

‘*Yes, the other people in the story. 
Where’s your wife *” 

**Oh,” said he. ‘‘ You know there’s no- 
body else. Iam the only one. All the 
critics agree in that.” 

Now I thought I had him. ‘‘ What’s 
this talk, then, about a house on Charles 
Avenue?’ I demanded. ‘In the story 
that is the property of Vane’s wife; and 
you say there is no such person.” 

‘‘ Well, Helen was rather a thin, unsat- 
isfactory sort of body, don’t you think?” 
he replied ; ‘‘ but I am her heir, you know, 
and I like the house very much, I shalt 
take steps to get those people out of it at 
once.” 

At this I succumbed without further 
ado. I had in me all the while a painful 
suspicion of absurdity in the whole busi- 
ness ; but [ could not tell where to place 
it. Apparently there was nothing the 
matter with Mr. Vane. He sat talking 
well and easily, while I blundered about 
among monosyllables. Among other 
things, he asked me to give him the ad- 
dress of some capable lawyer to whom he 
might commit the matter of the Charles 
Avenue house, and went on talking very 


brightly about ‘‘ his new place.” My invi- 
tation to dinner was quickly accepted. 
‘* Indeed,” said he, ‘‘ I fear I mustask you 
to keep me for a while until I have time 
to look about me. You are responsible 
for me, anyhow, you know.” 

And now I was guilty of a piece of in- 
consistency. I had all the while“ denied 
the man’s pretensions ; and yet I found 
myself growing a little proud of him. 
There was excuse for it. He was a man 
of impressive bearing; and as I looked 
and listened I caught myself profanely 
wishing that, if he were a specimen of my 
handiwork, I had had a chance at myself. 
I did not know then what was coming. 


We were very pleasant at luncheon—he ~ 


and Ellen and I. Ellen told him she 
“was delighted that he had come true— 
she had always wanted to see ‘ a man out 
of abook’;” and Vane looked as pleased 
asif he had hada right to the speech. 
Evidently he saw nothing novel in the 
situation, 

Nor did we at once see anything unusu- 
alin him, He carried himself as a gen- 
tleman should, and we found him very 
agreeable. However, as we were about 
to leave the table Ellen said: ‘But I 
should never imagine you to be a South- 
erner, Mr. Vane, from your pronuncia- 
tion.” a 

He looked puzzled. “Iam not sure 
that I am a Southerner,” he said. 

‘* Why, weren’t you born in Virginia?” 
she asked. 

“TIT do not know, madam,” he answer- 
ed. ‘“‘WasI?” turning to me. 

‘*T am sure I do not”—I caught myself 
barely in time— *‘ Ah !—yes—yes, I think 
you were born in Virginia.” 

“Ido nos recollect anything avout it 
in the story,” said he, simply. 

There was nothing to recollect. I had 
not taken my hero quite so young as that. 
But I did remember, tho it was not writ- 
ten, that I had always thought of Vane as 
a Virginian ; and since this man imagined 
himself Vane, my answer was within the 
bounds of truth. 

My wife was charmed with our guest. 
‘* Isn’t he splendid ?” she said to me that 
night. ‘‘Think how nice it will be to 
show this grand fellow around as the 
original of your hero !” 

But I could not be so happy about him. 
I did not know who he was. 

Our stranger had made an impression 
upon others also, it appeared. Among 
my letters next morning was this: 

No. 3002 CHARLES AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, March 29th, ’91. 
Dear Sir:—A man calling himseif Gaines 


- came to my house to-day and alarmed my 


wife greatly by his singular behavior. He 
seemed to be under the delusion that he had 
some sort of claim on my property, and, if 
my wife was not mistaken, referred to you 
as one who could vouch for him.: If you 
have any such friend at large, kindly keep 
him away from my place in future, or it is 
likely there will be trouble. 
Yours very truly, 
JNO, O’HARA. 


For Mr. GEo. L. BENT. 


I handed the letterto Vane. ‘‘ Gaines !” 
said he. ‘*Gaines, indeed! Why couldn’t 
the fellow look at my card !” 

*“*You may count yourself fortunate,” 
said I, ‘‘that you did not happen to meet 
Dr. O'Hara: He is a very irascible old 
gentleman, I am told.” 

But Vane could not be interested in the 
O’Hara’s threats. He was annoyed that 
the doctor had got his name wrong—that 
was all. 

Nevertheless, he let no grass grow un- 
der his feet. Altho I spent half an hour 
trying to show him the utter absurdity of 
the thing, he kept to his purpose of going 
down town with me that morning to con- 
sult alawyer ; and I had to let him go. 

On the car with us was a young woman 
whom I had seen bat once before, but 
whose appearance had so pleased me that 
I had put her in my story, with a name 
and character of my own selection. Some 
of my critics insisted that she should have 
been the heroine. 

Presently Vane saw her. ‘‘Isn’t that 
Cousin Sue?” said he, turning quickly to 
me. 

My vanity was so tickled at the fellow’s 
quickness that before I thought what I 


- birth.” 
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was doing I had answered, “ Yes, 
isn’t,” I added, hastily, 
arm. ‘I do not know who it is,” 

But it was too late. Vane was already 
standing before the girl. “How are you 
Cousin Sue?” said he, in his deep voice 
as he held out his hand. : 

The girl drew herself up haughtily, «| 
do not know you, sir!” said she, with 
flashing eyes. 

Vane came back to me. Everybody in 
the car was staring. 

“Come up here and tell Cousin Sue who 
I am,” said he, taking me by the arm, 

“But it isn’t Cousin Sue, I tell you,” 
said I, pulling back. People began to tit. 
ter all around me. ‘I don’t know the 


lady.” 

“Oh, yes you do,” said he; “come 
along !” 

Iwent. Otherwise I believe he would 


have doubled me up and carried me. 
‘“* Madam,” said I, confused and angry, 
to the young lady whose cheeks were now 


‘aflame, ‘‘I do not know what all this fuss 


is about, nor why Iam brought up here; 
but, if there is anything amiss, I am per- 
fectly willing to apologize.” 

That was not what I meant to say, 
What had I done to apologize for? And 
yet, as I turned away, everybody who 
was not laughing was looking indignantly 
at me—as if I had got up the show! | 
went out and jumped off the car. 

Presently Vane came after me. ‘ Now 
young man,” said I, turning on him, ‘‘the 
next time you want to get up ascene like 
that, do you leave me out of it.” 

He seemed scarcely to hear me. ‘‘ What 
in the world does she mean!” said he. 
** She did not recognize either of us.” 

I groaned. 

**Oh, don’t feel so bad about it,” said 
he; “I told her you would explain it all 
to her later.” 

** You did?” said I, stopping short. 

“Certainly,” said he. ‘‘ You did not 
suppose I would leave matters in that 
shape, did you?” 

‘‘But, man alive !” I cried, “I do not 
know the woman! This is the second 
time I ever saw her !” 

He looked at me as if he thonght I was 
losing my senses. ‘* Do you mean to say 
seriously that that was not Cousin Sue?” 
he asked. 

‘* That is precisely what I mean,” i an- 
swered, ‘‘ That is—er—er—let me ex- 
plain the case to you.” 

He was himself so unruffled that I laid 
my anger by. 

But my explanation made little im- 
pression. I do not think he heard it. 

“Do you know,” said he, at last, ‘I 
think it was very shabby in you not to 
give me Cousin Sue instead of Helen.” 
He threw up his head like a deer that 
snuffs the wind. ‘‘ What a woman it is!” 
said he ; andI knew he was not thinking 
of Helen. 

I left my companion in Colonel Baird’s 
office; and as for some time afterward 
nothing was heard of the business that 
had taken him there, I was glad to think 
he had dropped it. 

In the meantime he made himself quite 
at home in my house, where, but for his 
hallucination, few would have been more 
welcome. Ellen was much inclined to 
exhibit him, as she had said, and he 
seemed in a fair way to become one of the 
society lions. For myself, I soon learned 
to avoid going out with him, for he main- 
tained his first pretensions everywhere 
with an ominous persistence. My book 
and I remained his. sole authorities as to 
his own history. When he could not find 
what he wanted in the book—his “‘ ante- 
biography,” he called it—he would appeal 
to me; and he was wholly and frankly 
skeptical of any ignorance on my part. 

. “ Isee you have neglected to provide me 
with a birthday,” said he, one morning. 

‘Well, I hope you are properly grate 
ful,” I replied. 

“ Why : we ‘ 

‘* Because in that case you need never 
grow any older.” 

‘¢ How old am I, anyhow?” he asked. 

‘* That would be hard tosay,” I answé 
ed, ‘since I do not know the date of yow 


‘But you ought to know it,” he 
ed. 
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«‘[ don’t,” said I. “‘ What use have you 
for a birthday just now ?” 

\ A.good deal,” said he. ‘« Some people 
asked me the other night if I was in the 
War, aud [had to tell them I did not 
know. I donot know now.” 

He seemed so much in earnest about it 
that I playfully advised him to select a 
pirthday for himself, which he did forth- 
with, with much satisfaction. He was 
rather a serious person. 

My wife had long since put away all 
doubts as to Vane’s genuineness—if she 
ever had any. 

‘He is the coolest person I ever saw,” 
she said to me. ‘‘To-night when he was 
introduced to that Miss Holden whom Mr, 
Wilken is going to marry, there was al- 
most a scene. Nobody knew what it was 
about ; but she was confused and angry- 
looking as could b>, And Mr. Vane did 
not seem to see that there was anything 
wrong at all. Later in the evening they 
were talking together very pleasantly. I 
think he admires her.” : 

‘* We'll have to introduce him to Mr. 
Wilken, too,” said I, 

‘‘T do not think that would make any 
difference,” said Ellen. ‘*Mr. Vane is 
very apt to take what he wants without 
asking anybody’s leave.” 

‘He has certainly made a brave begin- 
ning in that direction,” I said. ‘* He has 
taken another man’s name and face ; and 
he wanted to take Dr, O’Hara’s house ; 
but I think the line ought to be drawn at 
other men’s wives.” 

Ellen laughed. ‘Miss Holden isn’t 
anybody’s wife,” said she. 

‘‘She’s betrothed,” I answered. 

‘“ Humph!’ she said. ‘I don’t suppose 
it’s the first time ; and, besides, what in the 
world has Mr, Vane done? He never saw 
Miss Holden until to-night.” 

But, whether this were the first meet- 
ing between these two or not, it was by no 
means the last. In that same week my 
wife and I were walking on Lexington 
Street one afternoon when we saw Vane 
talking to some ladies who sat in a car- 
riage. He did not see us; but I glanced 
into the carriage as we passed, and there, 
with her fine face all aglow, sat Cousin 
Sue! 

* Weil!” said Ellen, ‘‘ Mr. Wilken had 
better keep his eyes open, sure enough. 
Did you see how devoted Mr. Vane was?” 

‘' Who was that girl?” I asked, quickly. 

‘Why, Miss Holden, of course,” was 
the reply. 

‘‘Miss Holden!” I exclaimed. ‘ That 
was Cousin Sue !” 

I never saw Ellen so excited as she was 
by this announcement. And from that 
time forward, in spite of everything I 
could urge, in spite of common sense, and 
even of morality, as I saw it, I believe my 
wife secretly longed to see these two peo- 
ple marry each other. Ellen is a good’ 
woman, too; but a woman’s goodness 
never was like a man’s. * 

Hitherto Vane’s antic pretenses had 
wrought me little trouble. But now affairs 
changed for the worse—and as swiftly as 
Newfoundland tides. 

That house turned up again. Vane had 
begun suit, and I was summoned as a 
witness, ‘‘ Big thing, sir,” said the young 
man from the sheriff® office. ‘‘ Quite a 
sensation in legal circles. Goin’ to make 
this old town hum.” 

As soon as I was rid of the man I went 
to Colonel Baird. ‘‘ What is all this 
about ?” I asked. 

‘‘Ah! got your summons, did you?’ 
saidhe. ‘ Well, sir, we begin suit next 
term,” rubbing his hands together ; “‘ it is 
likely to be a fine thing for your friend, 
I should say.” 

“But did not Dr. O’Hara build that 
house ?” said I, 

‘‘Oh, my dear sir,” said the lawyer, 
‘‘O'Hara’s property is a very small part of 
it. The college, the orphan asylum and 
three or four blocks of those new houses 
on Eighth Street are involved. The 
whole thing runs up into millions.” 

“ But—but how on earth is Mr. Vane 
concerned?” I asked. 

“He inherits through his wife,” said 
the colonel ‘under the original grant, 
Mrs. Vane was the lineal descendant of 
old Heury Thomas, and” — 

He broke off abruptly and looked at 





me. ‘Is it too warm in here, Mr. Bent? 
You are not looking well.” 

I was not well. Few times in my life 
have I felt worse; but I insisted on hear- 
ing the story through. Briefly, it was 
this: Helen Royal, born in Baltimore 
some twenty years before and now de- 
ceased, was the only and direct descend- 
ant of Henry Thomas; and Helen Royal 
was Vane’s wife. The coincidence would 
never have been noticed but that an old 
deed had lately come to’ light, conveying 
to Henry Thomas a tract of land which 
lay partly within the present limits of the 
city of Baltimore. 

Under this deed the suit was brought, 
the case turning, of course, on the identi- 
fication of Vane’s wife with the Thomas 
heiress, which point I was expected to es- 
tablish. 

I heard this Arabian Nights tale 
through in silence. Then I said to the 
lawyer : ‘‘ Been pretty busy lately ?” 

He looked a little surprised. ‘* Yes,” 
said he; ‘‘ I am generally pretty well occu- 
pied. 

‘*You have good health, tho, haven’t 
you, Colonel?” I persisted. 

‘* Never better in my life,” he answered. 

‘** That’s good,” said I, heartily ; ‘‘ that’s 
very good.” 

‘* But why do you ask?” said he, ‘Do 
you see anything wrong about me ?” 

‘Oh no, my dear sir, not at all,” I.an- 
swered. ‘‘I wish I looked as well. But 
we hear so much about nervous prostra- 
tion among professional men nowadays, 
and you are such a very hurd worker. I 
wonder how you stand it.” 

The colonel’s face flushed. ‘‘I do not 
know what all this means, Mr. Bent,” 
said he, stiffly. ‘If you think there is 
anything incredible in this case of your 
friend’s”— 

** Why, Colonel, 1 think it a grand 
case,” Linterrupted. ‘‘If you knew this 
man Vane as well as I know him, you 
would be surprised at nothing that might 
turnup. I assure you, sir,” said I, going 
close up to him and speaking in my most 
impressive manner, “‘ he is the most re- 
markable man I ever met. Good-day, sir 
—good day ;” and I left him. 

I was not going on the witness stand— 
that was certain ; I would rather leave the 
country. Suppose I should tell what I 
knew of Vane—that he was a myth, a 
phantem, an impostor? I no longer dared 
say such things even-to my wife. The 
mere presence of the man, two hundred 
pounds of good, solid humanity, was an 
overwhelming answer to any statement I 
could make, No, the only thing I could 
establish in the witness box would be my 
own lunacy, and I resolved never to 
come thither. 

But what a scheme it was! It did not 
originate with Vane, I was certain. When 
he first went to Baird he wanted nothing 
but the O’Hara house, and he wanted-that 
because, according to my book, it belonged 
tohim. The lawyers had opened his eyes, 
no doubt, and at their instance he had un- 
dertaken this wholesale ejectment. 

But he seemed to enjoy the prospect. 
**T did. not think much of your book at 
first,” he confessed, with the frankness he 
generally used toward me. ‘I thought [ 
was the only real personinit. But Cousin 
Sue has put in an appearance, and now 
poor little Helen comes along, with this 
big slice of Baltimore behind her. I begin 
to think we'll all get together again.” 

‘*Good Lord deliver us !” I muttered. 

‘*I beg your pardon?” said Vane, glanc- 
ing sharply at me. 

**ITwas only quoting a sentence from 
the Litany,” I said. 

Helooked at me steadily for a moment, 
but said nothing; and there the matier 
ended. 

In the meantime his attentions to Cousin 
Sue—or Miss Holden, as others knew her— 
became more and more marked. Her en- 
gagement to another man seemed to cause 
him no compunctions ; nor was he at any 
pains to hide an admiration which, if re- 
ports were true, she did not discourage. 
Matters went so far that it began to be 
whispered that her intended marriage 
was broken off, and that Mr. Wilken was 
going to Alaska, or some other cool and 
desolate retreat for disappointed lovers ; 
and presently he went, 
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I did not approve of Vane’s conduct 
either in this affair or in that of the law- 
suit, and I determined to tell him so. 
This was not easy to do. Whatever the 
subject in debate between us, he was al- 
ways a great deal more convinced that it 
was right to do what he wanted to do than 
I was that it was wrong. Moreover, his 
manner toward me lately left much to be 
desired. 

Nevertheless, at the first opportunity, I 
said to him: “‘I should like a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you this morn- 
ihg, if you are at leisure.” 

‘* Now?” he asked. 

‘Yes, now.” 

‘‘T have an engagement by and by,” 
said he ; ‘‘ but I can give you half an hour 
while I smoke.” Smoking was a habit he 
had lately acquired. 

‘* That certainly is not according to the 
book,” I could not refrain from saying, as 
I watched him light a cigar. 

He puffed away until the Havana was 
well lit. Then he lay back lazily 
among the cushions of my big library 
chair, plainly in supremest bodily comfort. 
«‘There are several good things not sup- 
plied in the book,” said he at last. ‘‘ But 
we are not in the book now, anyhow. We 
are in the sequel.” 

** Indeed !” said I, ‘‘ Then, since the 
book is mine, I suppose [ may have some- 
thing to say about this second part of it.” 

**I have been thinking lately that you 
were growing rather sick of your book,” 
said he. 

“*T like it vastly better than I do the 
sequel, if it is the sequel we are having 
now,” I replied. 

“Tam afraid I cannot agree with you 
there,” said he, watching the curling 
smoke through half-shut lids. ‘‘I found 
the sequel slow at first; but it improves 
very fast as we goon. I beg your pardon 
—you were saying you had some sugges- 
tions ?” 

“*Yes,” said I, provoked into plain 
speaking ; ‘‘I suggest that you drop your 
courtship of Miss Holden, together with 
this lawsuit at once.” 

‘* Would you mind taking them one at 
a time?” he asked, glancing at the clock. 
‘**T don’t know whether we can finish 
both subjects in the little while we have 
jeft.” 

‘**T have done, sir,” I said, angrily, as I 
rose to my feet. The man’s lazy insolence 
was past all bearing. 

** Don’t go!” said he—‘‘ don’t go! Lam 
gettinginterested. Tell me what it is you 
don’t like about Cousin Sue.” 

*“Iv’s you I don’t like,” Icried ‘‘ Your 
conduct in this whole affair has been 
ubominable.” 

‘*My good sir,” said he, ‘‘ did it never 
occur to you that Iam hardly amenable 
to the ordinary laws of conduct?” 

‘Well, to be candid,” I answered, “I 
have sometimes wondered if you were al- 
together responsible.” 

He laughed—laughed with such zest, 
such evident sincerity that, angry as I 
was, I could hardly keep from laughing 
with him. 

‘*That’s good,” said he, ‘‘ very good in- 
deed—for you. But tocome back tocom- 
mon sense, I say 1 am under no obliga- 
tion to act like other men.” 

** And why, if you are not insane?” 

** Because I was not born like other 
men,” said he ; ‘‘ because I am a man out 
of a book ; you are my author.” 

‘‘ | thought we had done with that non- 
sense,” I said, impatiently. 

He turned his eyes on me. There was a 
strange compulsion in them. ‘“‘ Isn’t it 
true?’ he demanded. ‘‘ Can you look me 
in the face and deny it ?”’ 

“I could not, for I believed it. i be- 
lieved it from the beginning, tho reason, 
inclination, everything in me, cried out 
upon it, The man was the incarnation of 
my most secret thought of Gabriel Vane. 

But I was resolved never to confess it, 
** Let us get to the bottom of this matter, 
once for all,” Isaid. ‘‘ If you are what 
you claim to be, how does it happen that 
you know so little of your own history?” 

** Where am I to find it?” he cried. ‘I 
have come to you often enough, but you 
don’t know anything. I have no history 
outside of that wretched little book.” 

* But you did not even know the book,” 
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T insisted ; ‘‘ you had to refer to it con- 
stantly.” 

**T did not recollect it all, of course,” 
said he. 

‘*Where does your recollection begin, 
then, if I may ask?” said I, y 

‘*He hesitated. “Ido not know, pre- 
cisely.” 

** You don’t? Doesn’t it strike you that 
that is a little suspicious?” I asked. 

‘**Not necessarily,” said he. ‘* You 
profess to have come into the world in 
the usual way ; where does you? recollec- 
tion begin ?” 

“The two cases are very different,’ 
said I. ‘‘ You say you were not born at 
all. You came-into being with every 
faculty full grown; and, by the book, 
only a year or two ago.” 

** Well, then, what were you doing this 
day a year ago?” he asked. 

I resigned. I knew when I began that 
I should get no satisfaction out of him. 

But his avowal that he had no con- 
science seriously alarmed me, and I de- 
termined at once that we must separate. 
‘* You are going out, I believe, Mr. Vane?” 
said I. 

** Yes,” he answered; “and it’s high 
time I was off.” ° 

“Ah!” saidI; “you will oblige me, 
then, by remaining out permanently, and 
I will have your belongings sent after 
you. After your frank confession to- 
nighi it is impossible that we should live 
together icnger.” 

He finished putting on his gloves, neither 
hastening nor delaying. He smoothed 
out the last wrinkle, and then, smiling at 
me, ‘‘Good-night !” he said, in his mellow 
tones, and went down and out of the 
house, whistling softly as he went. 

Late that night, as I was locking the 
front door, Ellen called down to me, ** Mr. 
Vane hasn’t come in yet,” andI answered, 
‘*Heis not coming back.” 

But I was grievously mistaken. He 
came back in the small hours of the night, 
and,as our chamber was in the back of the 
house, he waked up half the neighborhood 
before I heard him. Eten had-not heard 
him yet, when [ slipped out of bed and 
went to the front window. As I raised 
the sash a man across the way wanted to 
know, ‘‘ What’s the matter over there ?” 
and some college students, away up in the 
third story of our own row, called out, 
‘* Hi, there, mister, there’s smallpox in 
that house !” 

I leaned far outof the window, ‘‘ Hush 
that fuss!” said I, in suppressed tones, 
‘‘and go away from there. Don’t you see 
how you are disturbing the neighbor- 
hood ?” 

There was a heavy cornice over the 
door, and Vane neither saw nor heard me, 
but rattled the door again, More neigh- 
bors waked up. Somebody began to call 
** Police !” 

I was not going to let Vane in; but it 
was necessary to tell him so, and in order 
to attract his attention I picked up a 
flowerpot, and had just tossed it .in his 
general direction when I[ heard Ellen call 
out in frightened tones. That settled it, 
and calling back to her, ‘‘ It’s just Mr. 
Vane, my dear,” I went down meekly and 
opened the door. 

I did not tell Vane what I thought of 
him, There was no chance, I was too 
busy hearing what he thought of me. I 
protested that I had not thrown that 
cactus plant at him, and that there would 
have been no trouble anyhow, if he had 
not stepped out of the doorway to look 
up. Butit did no good. He went off to 
his room still raging, and I had to carry 
my own opinion of the night’s proceed- 
ings back to bed with me. 

But I was worried about that plant, 
If it was that miserable little lump of 
thorns my wife had been nursing all 
through the winter, I knew I had better 
have thrown out the clock, It was that 
wery plant. 

When Mr. Vane’s face was about well, 
I again broached the subject of his leav- 
ing: but he flatly refused to go. He 
liked the place, he said, and saw no rea- 
son why he should change his quarters. 
He considered that I stood in the place of 
a parent toward him and owed him a 
home and a support until he was ready to 
set up an establishment of his own, 
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Hitherto he had been living on money 
Colonel Baird had borrowed for him on 
his expectations from Helen’s property. 
But hereafter he would look to me. 

All this he stated gravely enough, but 
with an air which indicated that my 
views on these matters were of no conse- 
quence. 

I listened with growing impatience. 

‘Now, sir,” I answered, emphatically, 
‘*T have had enough of this. You can take 
your choice—you can behave according 

to my wishes, or you can leave my house. 
One or the other you must do, and do 
quickly.” 

He did neither. I had no means of en- 
forcing my demand. Since his night 
assault on my house 1 did not care to use 
strategy, and to put him out of the house 
by force was out of the question. More- 
over, he had an ally in Ellen. I had never 
fully explained to her, nor, indeed, to any~ 
one, the meaning of Vane’s claims. I 
had kept it hid out of regard for my own 
reputation. Forthe same reason I made 
no mention of -his insolence to me, which 
grew more and more intolerable. My 
wife, knowing nothing of all this, and 
seeing only the fair ovftside of the man, 
could not share my feelings toward him. 

Intrenched as he was in my home, I 
could see but one way to get rid of Vane, 
and I took it. I left home myself. 

In this way I hoped to escape from my 
tormentor. But that was not all. I had 
been meditating lately a design, the exe- 
cution of which would, I knew, require 
both secrecy and dispatch. It was for 
this reason, therefore, as well as to shake 
off Vane, that I slipped away to some 
friends of mine in a quiet little country 
place where I might work undisturbed. 

Ellen would have gone with me; but I 
persuaded her that it was better that she 
should stay, and arranged that we should 
send our letters to friends in Washington, 
and have them forwarded thence. 

From Ellen’s account my absence was 
at first a great relief to Vane. He began 
to carry things with a high hand. He 
gave a grand ball at one of the most fash- 
ionable club houses in the city, which was 
attended by everybody in town who was 
of any social consequence. Miss Holden’s 
engagement to Colonel Vane—he was 
now become a colonel with a distinguished 
war record—had been sometime known, 
and invitations to the wedding were now 
sent out. The great lawsuit, too, came on 
apace. The newspapers got hold of it, 
and went into it with such wealth of per- 
sonal detail that Vane could no longer 
complain of the meagerness of his history. 
My own name was given as that of one of 
the chief witnesses ; and public expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe, it was said, to see the 
issue of ‘‘one of the most celebrated 
cases in the annals of American jurispru- 
dence.” 

All this, as may be imagined, I found 
quite interesting ; and I besought my wife 
to let no item of such news escape her. 

Presently she began to tell me of a 
growing curiosity in Mr. Vane to know 
where I was and what I was doing. I 
had taken the precaution to keep even 
from Ellen the secret of my hiding place, 
that she might be able to assure him of 
her ignorance. But he could not be satis- 
fied. His curiosity became an annoyance 
toher. It was no longer curiosity, she 
said, “put a deep and settled anxiety 
which could not be hid. It began to tell 
on hirh. The look of robust health fell 
away from him. His manner, oncea rat- 
tein of grave courtesy, was now abstracted 
or fretful. by terms. Unexplained busi- 
ness took him frequently on hurried jour- 
neys ; and Ellen believed that these trips 
were taken in search of me, I knew it, 
and kept close. 

The wedding was now at hand ; and on 
the heels of it was to come the great trial. 

My work had now been done some days. 
My satchel was packed, and I was ready 
to start home on short notice. I waited 
only to receive an important communica- 
tion which I was expecting. 

The same mail that brought it brought 
also a letter from Ellen, with strange 
news. Mr. Vane was gone! Gone, not 
mercly out of my house, but out of the 
country. He had sailed from New York 
en a Cunarder two days before. So, at 
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least, the passenger list showed ; and he 
had certainly taken all his possessions 
from my house. On his table Ellen had 
found a note, without address or signa- 
ture, which she inclosed to me. It read 
thus : 

I go. You have proved moreclever than 
I thought; but had I been able to lay my 
hands on you in time, there would have 
been a different ending. 

When I had read the note I went to the 
post office and asked to see the papers for 
a day or two past. Yes, there it was in 
big head lines : ‘* Social Circles Agitated ! 
Colonel Vane Missing on the Eve of his 
Wedding !” and so on through a column 
and a half of sensational gossip. 

The communication of which I spoke 
was the proof sheets of my new, story. It 
was a sequel to my other book, and had 
the same hero, Gabriel Vane. It ended 
with the departure of the hero to search 
for Emin Pasha, lost again in wildest 
Africa. 

I went home that afternoon. 

BALTIMORE, MD. re 


A RARE OLD VOLUME. 


BY LOUISA H. BRUCE. 











PROFESSOR, parson and banker—they sat by 
the wide hearthstone, 

And talked like bibliomaniacs of the vol- 
umes they wished to own, 

Of costly first editions, of old, black-letter 
books, 

Of bindings of calf and Russia, and éditions 
de luxe ; 


Of missals illuminated by fingers crumbled 
away, 

Of folios illustrated by the artists of to-day; 

But they spoke in an awe-struck whisper 
and a reverential tone 

Of an ancient, priceless yolume that stood 
in the world alone. 


The old, white-headed father, in his chair by 
the chimney-side, 

Had listened but to the voices that filled him 
with bonndless pride— 

Professor, parson and banker, those men of 
money and mind, 

In thought and speech and habits, had ieft 
him far behind. 


They came from their homes in the city, on 
regular, stated days ; 

But they couldn’t return to the old 
thoughts, nor renew the homely ways. 

They talked of their plans and their hob- 
bies, of subjects abstruse and wide ; 

And they scarce remembered the old man 
who sat’ by the chimney-side. 


He was proud of their wealth and position, 
these erudite, middle-aged men; 

But he somehow longed for the old times, 
and his three littte-boys again. 

They had been such chums with “ Father,” 
and fought for his knee or his hand, 
And he had explained the subjects they 

couldn’t understand. 


‘Father’ had been the greatest man that 
ever had seen the sun, 

“Father” must be consulted before any 
scheme was begun ; 

Professor, parson and banker—they all were 
with him again, 

But he sat there shy and silent with those 
learned, middle-aged men. 


But a word of their talking touched him, 
and he hastened to let them see 

He could feel as they felt about one thing, 
however the others might be. 

“I’ve got one o’ them !’’ he stammered, and 
waiting for no request, 

He tottered off to the corner where stood the 
old oak chest. 


‘* Ah, this is a precious volume that money 
couldn’t buy ; 

If Vanderbilt came with his millions, he’d 
find my price too high! 

There never was such another, this Shakes- 
peare book o’ mine; 

And I'd sooner part with the homestead, 
tho I never have read a line.”’ 


Old and battered and dog’s-eared, with many 
a missing page, 

The back was loose, and the covers were 
seamed with the scars of age ; 

The old man sat in his arm-chair, and 
opened it on his knee, 

And with eyes that were bright with memo- 
ries he looked at the puzzled three. 


“*Tt’s the book that you used to play with— 
you haven’t forgotten it, boys ?— 

When you neededa kind of amusement that 
didn’t make any noise ; 








You’d spread it out on the hearthrug and 
gather around it there, 

With three little faces bending, and six 
little heels in the air. 


‘* Here’s the pictures that Jerry painted 
when I brought him the box from town, 

And the blue that was daubed on Hamlet 
has spread to his mother’s gown. 

Romeo’s head is like carrots, Juliet’s curls 
are green, 

Lance and his dog are purple, the queerest 
pair ever seen. 


“‘Here’s Rosalind with mustaches that 
spread from ear to ear, 

Made by Jack from the inkpot when he 
thought nobody was near ; 

Here are some leaves all ragged, and Jerry 
must answer for that ; 

He used the book for a weapon when he 
fought the big tomcat. 


“Here ‘Babe’ once laid his hand down. 
with the fingers well spread out, 

And with many a lick to the pencil, he 
traced it round about ; 

You can see the chubby fingersand thedim- 
ple at the wrist— 

I wouldn’t swap for a fortune the print of 
that tiny fist !’’ 


Professor, parson and banker—they eagerly 
bend to look, 

And his childhood peeps at each one from 
the old, forgotten book ; . 

Father and sons together, they seem to be 
chums once more, 

And their voices grow strangely excited, as 
they talk of the days of yore. 


It’s ‘Don’t you remember, Father ?” and 
“ Have you forgotten, Jack ?” 

As the memories of mirth and mischief in 
bevies come trooping back. 

They gather once more around “ Father,” 
and forget they are middle-aged men ; 

For theold book has brought to the old man 
his three little boys again. 

NEwpPorT NEws, Va. 
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“LORD CHESTERFIELD.’ 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE, 





‘* NEVER you mird, Phil, you’ve given 
me a fall ; but I'll see that you get one be- 
fore you’re many days older.” 

Sam Browning laughed as he said it, 
and no one thought he meant anything. 
He and Phil Edmunds had been wres- 
tling, and Phil had thrown him, He did 
not mean much; but that evening he 
stole into the Edmunds’s cellar and raised 
the handles of Phil's safety bicycle so that 
they would come out of the socket if they 
were pulled at all hard. He meant to 
have a laugh at Phil the next time he met 
him out riding. He supposed Phil would 
get a tumble; but he never dreamed of 
anything serious. 

And nothing serious would have hap- 
pened, i€ it had not been for a regular 
northeaster that came on the next morn- 
ing and kept Phil from riding for three 
days. Phil wassorry. He wanted a lit- 
tle practice before the bicycle race, and it 
was rather hard to have it rain three days 
running. But the fourth day, the day of 
the race,was perfect. All of us little boys 
went together to the Aunisville Racing 
Park, and sat ina bunch, ready to give Phil 
Edmunds the benetit of our school cheer. 
The race, was open to all members of the 
Annisville Academy,to which we belonged, 
and to all members of the Templeton 
Grammar School, our rival. Mr. Enderby 
had offered the prize, a hundred dollar 
silver pitcher, He had endowed both 
schools ; but he always kept up a gener- 
ons rivaly between them. It seemed to 
amuse him. Any of us might have 
entered the race, but no one from our 
school would go ia against Phil Edmunds, 
and only one boy had entered from Tem- 
pleton. This Templeton representative 
was the first to appear. We had never 
seen him before, for he was a new boy at 
the Grammar School. He seemed to be 
popular, however, for the cheers at his 


appearance were deafening. ‘‘Lord 
Chesterfield! Lori Chesterfield! Rah, 
rah, rah! Chesterfield !” 


We strained our necks forward and 
saw a md)st remarkable looking boy. 
He was walking slowly by the side of his 
safety bicycle and acknowledging the 
applause in what seemed tous a very sup- 
ercilious way. We did not cheer—not we, 
We were waiting for our own Phil Ed- 
munds, Lord Chesterfield, whose real 
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name was Robert Jones, was very goo’ 
looking, but his were not the good looks 
that boys admire. He had wavy golden 
hair, probably cut by his mother, surely 
not by a real barber. His features were 
straight and delicate. He was very pale, 

with just a little rosy color in each cheek. 

His costume seemed to us ridiculous. He 

wore a black and gold cap on the back of 

his head ; a black jersey with the arms of 
the Templeton Grammar School embla- 

zoned in gold upon it; black kneetights 

with a gold stripe round the bottom ; 

stockings—think of stockings in a bicycle 

race!—and, worst of all, patent leather 
shoes. He was really graceful; but we 
thought him affected, 

Phil came ia only a few minutes before 
the race, and then it was our turn to 
cheer. His bicycle had come before him. 
Bobby Tetlow had ridden it upso that Phil 
should not get in the least tired. Phil 
was dressed very simply in a white shirt 
without sleeves, running trousers that 
were still nearly white, and black gym- 
nasium shoes. The muscles of his arms 
and legs stood out in startling contrast to 
the graceful, curving outlines of Lord 
Chesterfield physique. It looked as if 
one had come out to show himself off, 
and the other to ride a bicycle. 

The race was a mile; once round the 
track. As soon as they started we saw 
that we were mistaken in thinking that 
Lord Chesterfield could not ride. He was 
given the inside of the track, and took the 
lead instantly, setting Phil a rattling 
pace. Phil fell a little behind, and I 
thought he was a beaten man; but at the 
first quarter he began to draw up closer, 
closer, and finally his front wheel over- 
lapped Lord Chesterfield’s back wheel ; 
then there was a death struggle for a mo- 
ment, and then Phil came to the front, 
and Lord Chesterfield was left behind, 
apparently out of the race. We were 
bursting our throats with cheering, and I 
was thinking what my singing teacher 
would say the next day, when we saw 
that something had happened to Phil. 
His bicycle wavered, and he seemed to go 
a little slower. Andthen we saw Sam 
Browning throw himself on the ground 
in despair, kicking and squirming like a 
crazy man, and crying out: ‘‘ His handle’s 
come off! his handle’s come off !” 

His handles had come off, but the brave 
boy was riding without them, Sam had 
recovered his mind enough to look again. 
*‘ By George, he’ll win yet!” hecried. But 
just as Phil turned into the home stretch 
something happened, he never knew what, 
and down he went, bicycle and all. 
He was up again in a moment, and 
mounted somehow, I’m sure I can’t tell 
how ; he had only lost an instant, but 
in that instant a black and gold ghost had 
floated past him, and poor Phil felt that 
the day was lost. But Phil was one of 
those who won’t be beaten. On he came, 

“his face and hands all black, his knee 
covered with blood, his bicycle wavering 
this way and that like a drunken man. 
But the dear old fellow was going to 
make one more effort for his own old 
school, God bless him! I could not take 
my eyes off him till suddenly I heard a 
cheer, and then I looked at Lord Chester- 
field—oh, so far in front! Was he slack- 
ening his pace? He was! Hewas! Did 
he know Phil ought to have won the race, 
would have won it, but for his accident? 
I began to feel as if those gaudy clothes 
were almost becoming. 

Lord Chesterfield slowed up to a snail’s 
pace and let Phil come up to him just be- 
fore they reached tho line. The wavy 
hair was matted with sweat now, and the 
pale face red with exertioa; but I never 
saw a boy look so handsome as Lord 
Chesterfield did then. He turned in his 
saddle just as poor Phil came plunging by 
and, taking off his cap, said with a grace 
which a real lord might have envied : 

** After you, sir.” 

RoxBury, Mass. 
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Farmer: “Yes; Tl give you a meal 
of victuals if you’ll go out and put in half 
an hour’s work on the woodpile in the back 
yard.” “Tramp: “Me? Work on a wood- 
pile? The day will come, sir, when you'll 
be sorry for this insult. I’m a recruiting 
officer for Coxey’s industrial army.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 








— 
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PEBBLES. 


Ir is always best for a man to keep 
his temper. No one else wants it.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 


_.A man spends most of his time when 
around home wondering where the women 
folks have “hid” the things he wants.— 
Atchison Globe. 


_...Caller: * Your office is as hot as an 
ovev.” Merchant: “ Well it might be! [ 
make my daily bread here, you know.”’— 
Raymond’s Monthly. 


_...The trouble with not a few men lies 
in the fact that they have a tongue that 
runs fifteen knots an hour and a brain that 
moves at the rate of only ten knots.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


...Who is it that says: ‘‘It is wortha 
thousand pounds a year to have the habit 
of looking on the bright side of things ”’ ?— 
Chicago Standard. We say so; but Dr. 
Samuel Johnson has the credit of saying it 
before we did.—New York Observer. 


.. Traveler (relating adventure): “ And 
the boat’s screw being disabled, we were 
compelled to lay to.” Listener: “ Pardon 
me, did I understand you to say the boat’s 
screw, or the boat’s crew?” Traveler (in- 
dignantly): “‘I said the boat-screw: Is that 
plain enough?” Listener: “Oh, yes; 
thanks.”—Judge. 


..The young lady at the piano was play 
ing a selection from Wagner. In the midst 
of it she suddenly stopped in confusion. 
“ What is the matter ?” inquired one of the 
company. “I struck a false note,’’ she re- 
pled. ‘‘ Well, what of it ?”” said another. 
“Nobody but Wagner would ever kuow it, 
and he’s dead. Go ahead with the music.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


..Latter-Day Etiquet.—Mrs. De Sci- 
ence: ** Hereafter, when visitors call, you 
are not to take their cards. You must ask 
them their names. My husband bas dis- 
covered 900 different kinds of bacteria on 
visiting cards.” Servant: *‘ Yes, ma’am.” 
Mrs. De Science: “* Aud when they mention 
their names you are particularly to notice 
if their voices are hoarse. Colds are catch- 
ing.’—New York Weekly. 


....Mr. De Broker: “ Well, my son, how 
did youand the boys come out on your pea- 
nut speculation ?”’ Small Son: ‘‘ When we 
got through, I owed the other boys fifty 
cents.” “ Hum!’ “Oh, it’s all right now. 
We reorganized.” ‘“‘Eh?” “Yes I capi- 
talized at one dollar, gave the other boys 
half the stock for their debt, and then sold 
them the otherhalf. So now they owe me 
fifty cents.”’—Street and Smith’s Good 
News. 


.-Following Directions.—Mr. Grogan: 
“Oi tuk the powders, docthor; but it is 
sicker Oi om than Oi was befoor Oi began.” 
Doctor Bowless: ‘Did you follow the di- 
rections—as much as could be heaped on a 
ten-cent piece every three hours?” Mr. 
Grogan: “Oi followed thim as near as Oi 
cud, docthor, Oi bad no tin-cint piece in 
the house, so Oi tuk as much as Oi cud heap 
on a nickel ivery hour and a half.’’—In- 
dianapolis Journal, 


.. The Prince of Wales is a very hearty 
laugher. On one occasion his Royal High- 
ness laughed very heartily at a Hindu 
schoolboy. The youngsters had been drilled 
into the propriety of saying “ your Royal 
Highness,” should the Prince speak to any 
of them; and when the heir-apparent ac- 
costed a bright-eyed lad; and, pointing to a 
prismatic compass, asked : ‘“‘ What is tais?” 
the youngster, all in a flutter, replied: 
‘ Please, it’s a royal compass, your pris 
matic Highness,” on which came peal after 
peal of royal ‘‘Jaughter without any con- 
trol.” —Tit- Bits. 


.. The teacher was instructing the arith- 
metic class in history. ‘“‘On what day is 
Washington’s birthday?’ she inquired. 
‘“Twenty-second of February,” answered 
theclass, “‘ And Independence Day ?”’ ‘‘ The 
4th of July.” ‘ What is the difference be 
tween the two days?” This seemed to bea 
poser, and ‘no reply was forthcoming. 
Finally a youngster who had been scrib- 
bling on a piece of paper held up his hand. 
‘Good for you, Johnuy,” said the teacher, 
encouragingly; ‘“‘now tell us what the 
difference is between these two of the 
greatest days in our national history.” 
“Four months and twelve days, ma’am.’’— 
Detroit Free Press. 








._ For a Nerve Tonic 


j Use Horeterte. Acid Phosphate. 

r. H. M. HARLO Me , says: “I re- 

on Be one of the best Fa eo} in A gendon in 
e system requires an ac 

pean He I have ‘used it freely with most excellent 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tot INDEPENDENT. ] 


62.—HER Boys. 

There was an old woman 
Whose children were males. 

By the first being guided, 
*Tis seldom she fails. 

By adviceof the second, 
She tries to do right ; 

But the third is a blessing 
That gives her delight. 

Her fourth is a subject 
Respected by all. 

The fifth is quite skillful 
In building a wall. 

Her sixth through the forest 
In wild freedom strays. 

The seventh, so wicked, 
Delights in a blaze. 

Each morning so meekly 
The eighth is her prayer ; 

The ninth now completely 
She’s mastered with care. 

The tenth, altho changing, 
Is always on time; 

And she’s fond of eleventh 
When supper bells chime. 

AIDYL. 





68,—CHARADE. 


My first is a common workday word, 
Leaning hard on the next that’s heard ; 
Linked with displacement, lack or change, 
Absence, or error, or antics strange ; 
Chapel, or church, or cathedral dim, 
Temple or shrine, it is never in; 

But mountain and desert, land and sea, 
Highways and byways, its province be. 


My second’s a lifelike lifeless thing, 

A turn of the eye, a careless fling, 

A deft maneuver of strength or skill, 
A tinge, a spasm of thwarted will, 

A trick, a shape, or a plumber’s mold, 
A turn of a feature else untold; 

You follow it upward, with eager eye, 
Or trace its course where the fallen lie. 


My whole, alas, is a sad estate, 
Alien, dishonored, desolate ; 
The pitiful wreck of fair renown, 
In the bottomless gulf of shame gone down ; 
To wander, and suffer, and mourn apart, 
Where Hope lies dead in the empty heart, 
And only the ghosts of the past come nigb, 
To mock and to torture—there am I. 

Mrs. A. MORSE. 


64.—ODD PROBLEM. 


[Our contributor succeeds in proposing an 
oddity ; but doesit not admit of a variety 
of auswers ?] 

Begin with 18311;add a number which has 
no prime factor greater t han 7; divide the 
sum by a number which has no prime fac- 
tor greater than 7; make the gor 11. 

MOULTON. 


65.—NUMERICAL. 


Through the dewy, 5, 6, 7, 
Ambling slowly home at even, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 cows, 
Brown eyed stoics, never heeding 
Herder’s lash or gruff-voiced indian, 
Panse provokingly to browse. 
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Rubbed off in the wash, you 
see. But the wonder is that 
any buttons at all are left 
on when you grind them up 
so against a washboard. It 
isn’t necessary, if you wash 
with Pearline. Nowashboard ; 
no rubbing; no buttons worn 
off; no holes worn in. Think 
of the different kinds of work 
that you save, with Pearline ! 
And the money! Remember, 
too, that if you keep to things 
proved to be absolutely harm- 
less, there’s nothing you can 
use that is equal to Pearline, 
the original washing com- 
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best workmanship. 











Lated birds 4, 5, 6, 7 
Swiftly, lightly, just at even, 
Toa clump of maple trees ; 
Never 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Rent for leafy shelter given— 
They may sleep there if they please. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
—_ the crimson sun at even 
2, 3, 4, behind the town ; 
And the 1, 2, 3, 4, dying, 
Vanished days. sweet Zephyr’s sighing : 
Lo, the night has settled down! 
MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MAY 10. 


56—These are specimen words—not a 
complete list: A, an, ant, ay, can, cane, 
cat, cent, city, con, cone, contempt, coi, 
cote, coy, em, empty, era, I, it, man, more, 
net, nit,O, one, ope, pane, pant,pet, pity 
ran, ray, tan, tempt, trait. 

57.—1, Scrawler, crawler; 2, meager, 
eager. 

58.—1, Oliver Wendell Holmes; 2, *‘ The 
Autocrat. 

59.— Wisdom is better than rubies.” 
ys “ * J 

.—U, stage stam 
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Careful Attention 
to the healthful feeding of the cows producing 
the milk received at our condenseries is vitally 
important. We rigorously prohibit the use of 
foods not qualified to produce pure, wholesome 
milk. Hence, the superior qualitaf the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


PERHAPS YOU 
don’t get much 
exercise and feel the 
lack of it? 

Why don’t you 


DRINK 


Saratoga 
Vichy? 


fq Promotes appetite and di- 
A gestion. 


For circulars, address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
Saratoga Springs,N.Y. 
DEAFNESS 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums, 
















other devices fail, and where 
medical skill has given no relief. 
e safe, comfortable »nd in- 

visible; t bave no wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
—> (Mention this paper. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a2 specimen copy 


of the paper sent.to a friend can be accom- 
y ing us. on a card, 
the name and address to which he would 





like the paper sent. 
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Gorham M’fg 
SILVERSMITHS, 
ene and 19th Street, N. Y. 
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‘The Family Silver.” 


Silver Wedding Presents form the foundation of 
the family silver for future generations. 

Intending purchasers will see the desirability of govern- 
ing their selections not merely by the stamp ‘* Sterling,” 
but by a mark that is recogmzed throughout the world as a 
guarantee of the highest character that the article so marked 


is absolutely 3% fine, and in every respect an example of the 


The **Gorham Trade Mark”’ has won this dis- 
tinction, and their imprint is never applied to an article until 
it has successfully passed the severest scrutiny and test, and 


is in every way qualified to bear their stamp. 


Co., 


Ride a Columbia 


No possible injury 
can result from 
any reasonable 
amount of riding 
on a properly con- 
structed _ bicycle. 
The theory that 
cycling was harm- 
ful has long since 
been exploded, 
and physicians everywhere recommend 
the wheel to-day as affording the best 
means of exercise for men and women. 
Dr, William S. Stewart, Professor Em- 
eritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: “regard the use 
of the bicycle as a means of physical 
culture superior to any other means 
in use at the present time.” 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford, 





Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


es ee 


PANELE "Permanent ‘and attractive fer 


churches, halls, and mag" -s. Send 


f lg | 
CEILINGS TA: NORTHROP & CO., 
. 


18 South aT St , Pittsburg, Pa. 










_..SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ow PREUMATIC accainoSAFETIES 


‘pein., Boys" and ¢ ‘irls" 945, 00.. "331 58 
jou ae and G ind 65 10 38 50 





E. C. MEACHAM Al ARMS CO. ST. coulis ‘M0. 
HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. : 





Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS GF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHURES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN.” con- 
taining selected addresses of the Best Family 
Hemes for entertainiag Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week, also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. W. ECGLESTONE or &. W. CUMMINGS, 
8, P. A. 353 Broadway, N. Y. G. P. A. 8t, Albans, Vt. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Duriag the ear the St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by @ new and handsome es which more 

than doubles ita its former capac 

All the test improvements | have been placed tn 
the new paitatng with a ting. and very attractive 
nw Diping-room, connect with the old well- 
known ° Taylor’s Restauran 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


2, 8. 8.8. 8.8.8. BBB, Be Me Be Bo Bp Me 4.5. 4. .8. AL’ 


Te Te Te Re SX Tee TTR Te Te 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS te 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he e 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Centra! Depot, 
FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for sho = _ Sa Bag- 
gage to and from tral Depot free. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals, 


are used in the 
preparation of 


 W. BAKER & C0.S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which ¢s absoluily 
pure and soluble. 


i }j Ithas morethan threetimes 

| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 










DIGESTED. PH BST 
Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Lisbig COMPANY'S 


Hntract of Beef = 


‘This world-known product has received 
‘highest awards at all the Principal $ 
World’s Exhibitions since 1867, and since $ 


1885 has been declared 
.. g._ Above 
Competition 





BUY ** DIRECT FROM FACTORY.” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Deliv eres) Free, 
For Houses. Barns, Roofs, all colors, & SAVE Mid- 
dlemen’s profits. In use 4‘ years. Endorsed ~d 
Grange & Farmers’ Alliance. Low prices will su 

pri rise you. Write for samples. U. W. INGERSOLL, 





237 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.]} 





WHAT CALIFORNIA ORANGE MEN 
ARE DOING. 


BY M. E. 





BAMFORD. 


SoME of the orange men of this State have 
been burying oranges. Not that the time 
has come for the funeral of the California 
orange business, Farfromit. But a good 
many oranges were frozen, and, in order to 
get rid of the damaged fruit, hundreds of 
carloads of oranges were buried in Southern 
California by men who were too honest or 
too worldly-wise to allow the fruit to be 
palmed off on some Eastern or Western 
market, aud sospoil the prospect for further 
sales in that quarter. This is the first year 
that Orange County bas sold its fruit Kast 
under an Orange County brand, and natur- 
ally there is a wish in that section of Cali- 
fornia to establish an Eastern reputation 
unmarred by frosted fruit sales. Ontario, 
in San Bernardino County, has been dis- 
graced recently by some unscrupulous firm 
that shipped a carload of frozen oranges to 
Hartford, Conn., the oranges being marked 
with an Ontario brand. Steps have been 
taken to find out what firm it was that did 
so dishonest a thing. California orange 
men would much better attend the burial 
of thousands of frozen fruit than dig the 
grave of the reputation of really good fruit 
by imposing upon Eastern buyers, who will 
not be so ready to purchase after being once 
cheated. 

That the orange business is profitable is 
proved by the setting out of new orchards. 
In a district of Tulare County about five 
hundred acres of oranges are now being set 
out in fracts: of from teu to eighty acres. 
One of the most extensive young orange 
orchards in California is in butte County, 
near Groville, comprising a tract of one 
hundred and forty-seven acres, most of 
which jis now in oranges, but which three 
years ago-was nothing but a rough district, 
grown with oak and pine trees. Old min- 
ing shafts were numerous on the spot. 
These mining shafts have now been filled, 
the land has been cultivated, and pipes have 
been run through it. Butte County has al- 
ready shown its success in oranges, and the 

owner of this tract shows his faith in 
orange culture by the large sum he has ex- 
peuded in the reclamation of the rough sec- 
tion, changing it into one of our largest 
orange orchards, 

The orange growers of Santa Ana have re- 
cently gained a victory at law, and are con- 
sequently pleased. For three years the 
fruit men have been fighting a patent for 
the “Twiligat fumigating process,’ two 
gentlemen of Orange County being paten- 
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tees of the process, which consists in fumi- 
gating trees with hydrocyanic gas, light be- 
ing absent. An owner of an orange tree 
attacked by scale or other fruit pest does 
not like to be deterred by a patent from 
trying to fumigate his tree by whatever 
process seems best to him. So the fruit 
men, by obtaining a good fund from differ- 
ent fruit associations of Orange County, 
have carried on a fight with the patentees. 
Consequently, when it was known in Santa 
Ana, a few weeks ago, that Judge Ross, of 
Los Angeles, had decided against the paten- 
tees of the ‘‘ Twilight fumigating process,” 
the orange growers were happy. It would 
seem as tho it were right that they should 
be allowed to use scale-killing methods 
without hindrance, since so much depends 
on the keeping of the pests from the or- 
chards. 

An experiment has recently been tried, 
the outcome of which has been considered 
doubtful by some orange shippers. A firm 
of Denver has attempted to ship oranges in 
bulk from San Bernardino County. ‘The 
manner of the experiment was this: The 
bottom and the sides of a refrigerator car 
were covered thickly with bay. On this 
oranges were piled to the hight of two feet 
or so; then slats were put across the car, 
hay placed above the slats, and another tier 
of oranges put on top the hay. The proph- 
ecy of some orange men has been that the 
fruit would not be in good condition on 
arriving at its destination, and probably 
not many shippers will at present care to 
risk oranges in this way. 

The orange men at Riverside have been 
very busy this season, twenty carloads of 
oranges per day having heen shipped, mak- 
ing about one thousand carloads in all up to 
the nineteenthof March. All the Exchange 
packing houses in Riverside have been 
working diligently. Recently, tho all the 
pickers of oranges were secured who could 
be, and tho the packing houses had been 
running to their fullest capacity, the Fruit 
Exchange could not keep up with the or- 
ders, and, having unfilled orders for sixty- 
seven carloads, refused to accept any more 
orders till those on hand should be fill- 
ed. The Ontario (San Bernardino Coun- 
ty), Exchange, a few weeks ago, sold 
three carloads of Mediterranean Sweets 
at what was the highest prices re- 
ceived in Southern California for oranges 
this season, two dollars and a half per 
box. The orange crop of Orange County 
sold, much of it, at good prices. The Red- 
land Facts, San Bernardino County, now 
warns people not to delay too long making 
arrangements for the handling of next 
year’s orange crop, this year’s experience 
proving that the Association plan is best 
for the growers. The Facts hopes that 
prompt steps will be taken for such co- 
operation as will shut out foreign dealers 
and keep the control of the fruit in the 
hands of thé growers themselves. 

The Earl Fruit Company has issued a 
statement giving the names of different 
Riverside shippers of oranges, and the av- 
erage amount~—of_ money realized per acre 
last season by each owner_after the freight, 
packing and commission, ete., were de- 
ducted. The amounts varied from $79 per 
acre to $136, $143, $299, $807, $547, $609, with 
intermediate sums, the last’ two figures 
being rather extraordinary, however. 
From this statement it will be seen 
that the orange business in California, 
in the vicinity of Riverside, at least, 
is by no means a failure. The gen- 
eral average of figures given by the Earl 
Company amounted to $234 per acre, show- 
ing that from three hundred and thirty 
acres at Riverside last season the amount 
was $78,000. | 

A recent orange contest at the Midwinter 
Fair in San Francisco has demonstrated 
the fact that good oranges are not confined 
to one section of this State. Between four 
and five hundred plates of oranges and 
lemons were entered for the contest, the 
judges being ignorant of the growers’ 
names and of the sections of the State 
from which the oranges came. Among 
the plates was fruit from counties 
as varied as Colusa, Los Angeles, Placer, 
Ventura, Sacramento, San Diego, Solano, 
Riverside, Tehama, San Bernardino, 
Mariposa, Tulare. There was fruit of such 
varieties as Washington Navels, Mediter- 
ranean Sweets, Seedlings, St. Michaels, 
Malta Bloods, Jaffa, Tangerine, etc. The 
judges agreed to estimate the fruit on nine 
points, namely: size, form, color, weight, 
peel, fiber, grain, seed, taste; and the Pacific 
Rural Press, of San Francisco, which pub- 
lished the long list of figures attained by 
the many specimens examined by the 
judges, remarked upon the result of the de- 
cisions as follows: 

“The contest will strongly enforce the con- 
clusion which all fair-minded people reached 
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from their own observation long ago, and that 
is that many parts of the State are producing 
oranges of the highest grade, and that it is no 
longer any use to claim that any locality has a 
monopoly of the best citrus conditions. The 
record shows‘that fruit from widely distant 
regions scored actually the same figure in many 
cases.” 
East OaKLAND, CAL, 
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A GARDEN OF ANNUALS. 


Y MRS. D. H, R. GOODALE, 





THERE is always an especial pleasure in 
turning a disadvantage into a triumph, 
making use of a hindrance to gain a higher 
success; and this kind of opportunity is one 
that neither nature nor man is slow to 
offer. The modest scheme of a garden made 
under difficulties, which resulted in unex- 
pected richness, comes to mind as a fair in- 
stance ; it may give some suggestive hints 
to others. 

To begin with, a niggardly landlord and 
a rough, untidy back yard on a deep town 
lot in a small city, a new tenant with a pas- 
sion for gardening, and no material what- 
ever—that was the situation. As the place 
was taken on a short lease, had the landlord 
been amenable to reason, the garden would 
never have existed ; but he was an old man, 
fond of money, and indifferent to most 
other things, and it was impossible to leave 
alternate holes and ash-heaps. 

Accordingly, one of the “‘odd-job’’ men, 
who take care of lawns and gardens in in- 
land cities, was calledin. The first thing 
was to level the ground, as various hollows 
and ragged edges gave it a diversity more 
slovenly than picturesque. At the lowest 
point a little digging evolved a pit intc 
which a certain amount of débris was 
thrown, then covered with earth, and the 
whole leveled. Plowing, harrowing and 
raking followed, and as_ the soil 
was naturally good, it became, when 
smoothed, a fine, mellow seed-bed. The 
lot was seventy-five feet wide and a hun- 
dred and fifty in depth; as the turf was 
tolerably decent at the extreme edges it 
had been left undisturbed for a space of 
about ten feet. The part plowed was now 
very nearly square, about fifty feet each 
way. After some deliberation it was de- 
cided to make a mixed border round it of 
flowers and shrubs, five feet wide, with a 
path three feet wide, in the shape of three 
sides of a hollow square, and to lay down 
the space inclosed in grass. But stocking 
with perennials and shrubs is a slow affair 
and makes little immediate effect. As zeal 
grows by exercise, the ambition to get ‘‘a 
result”? became irresistible. Why not leave 
the eventual grassplot for future manipu- 
lations, meanwhile marking off the whole 
as a flower garden ? 

No sooner said than done! The central 
space was measured and lined off into five 
parallel beds, with narrow walks between , 
the roller was brought, the paths heavily 
rolled; the makeshift gardener with his 
stout horse and all his tools departed, and 
the amateurs were left to their own devices. 

First, the wide outside border was 
sketched in, as I may say; that is, it was 
planned and started. A row of tall holly- 
hocks was to cut off an undesired view at 
the back of the ground. A clump of solid 
shrubbery was to hide a neighbor’s chicken 
house, but further along a mass of low- 
growing pinks would leave a charming 
view of his beautiful rose-hedge. Similarly 
the entire border was arranged to make the 
best of the situation. It is true that some 
of the beginnings were very small; it waga 
favorite jest to call this border “‘ the garden 
of the imagination.” 

It was the central expanse upon which we 

must depend for floral display, and looking 
at those long, bare beds it is now safe to 
admit that they seemed a little too expan- 
sive. To call in a florist and have them 
filled with bedding plants would have been 
easy, but quite too expensive. A few 
papers of flower seeds would be very in- 
expensive—but what faith one needed! 
However, that was the predestined choice. 
* Broad effects were what we wanted, and 
a profusion of quick-growing and brilliant 
flowers. To decide among the wide possi- 
bilities of a garden still on paper has a 
thrilling and delightfgl anxiety ; it was al- 
most as exciting as the stock market. But 
keeping steadily in view the real requisites 
—quick results, full masses of color and 
robust habit of life and growth, a decision 
was reached which bore the test of time. 

The five beds in order, from right to left, 
were sown with loving care with these an- 
nuals : 

1, Asters—mixed colors; bordered with 
dwarf sweet white alyssum. 

2. Nasturtiums—every glowing color, 
from cream through scarlet and flame to 
the darkest bronze. 
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3. Balsams—all the delicate 
blush and rose tinted; border of white 
candytuft. 

4. Marigolds—richest of velvet flowers: 
bordered with same in dwarf kinds. 

5. Zinnias in variety; full margin of 
mignonet. 5 

It was now the tenth of May; it goes 
without saying that it would have been an 
advantage to bave plants like the asters 
started earlier in boxes or hotbeds; but the 
weather was favorable, the exposure was a 
warm and sheltered one, and these are all 
hardy and vigorous flowers. Every one 
sprang into quick growth, and with a little 
thinning and transplanting to get an even 
stand, the long beds were well filled 
with thrifty plants in an amazingly short 
time. The asters and zinnias were in cross- 
wise rows, two feet apart, and the others 
in lengthwise parallel rows. The nastur. 
tiums soon covered the ground completely 
with a dense mat of the varying leafage 
and a solid wealth of flowers. They were 
in bloom before the Fourth of July, and 
lasted until frost. . The chief splendor of a 
garden like this comes late in the season; 
but the quantities of nasturtiums and mari- 
golds, the bushels of mignonet and sweet- 
alyssum, made it a delightful possession 
for at least four months. 

In short, a bit of ground which represented 
only “‘the abomination of desolation,” was 
transformed into a vivid joy. Neighbors 
and friends rejoiced in it aloud, and com- 
mittees on decoration had an eye tw its 
abundant resources. The little garden of 
anuuals promptly manifested its own 
“ excuse for being,’’ and shines in memory 
like ‘“‘a good deed in a naughty world.” 
Masses of annuals furnish, no doubt, the 
very quickest and most effective means 
for highly decorative effects, combined 
with strict economy. A garden of this sort 
will furnish flowers in practically uslimited 
quantities at the cost of an extremely 
careful indulgence in ‘‘ now and then a few 
flowers” from the commercial greenhouses. 

AMHERST, Mass. 
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THE MUSHROOM I KNOW. 








BY MISS ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 





I was walking with a friend through an 
old pasture when she suddenly exclaimed : 
‘* Oh, there are some mushrooms !”” 

** Are you sure ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Perfectly,” she replied. 

So we gathered a number and had them 
cooked for dinner. 

My friend felt so sure of them, and ate 
them readily, so I ventured to do the same. 
I had never gathered any before, but had 
often eaten them in England; and these 
tasted all right. 

My friend could not tell me how she knew 
these were good mushrooms, but had gath- 
ered and eaten them many times at her 
home in Rhode Island; she herself had been 
shown the right kind by an Irish girl who 
knew them in the ‘‘old country,” and kept 
up the new acquaintance in the new. 

The next year at the same season, early 
autumn, I went alone to the old pasture, 
and from the exact spots gathered some 
more mushrooms. 

T had no way of knowing that they were 
the good kind except that they came from 
the same place. 

I cooked and ate two, and sat down with 
acup of milk at my side ready to take if I 
should feel any symptoms of poisoning. 
No ill-effects resulting from what was 
deemed ‘‘a very rash experiment,” I ate, 
the next day, three more mushrooms; again 
all right. 

Then I felt sure that I, too, knew mush- 
rooms; and keeping to this same field I 
began to treat my doubting family to this— 
to them—new vegetable ; no one died. 

After a little, growing bolder, I explored 
other fields, keeping strictly to this, the 
commonest of our field mushrooms, Agari- 
cus campestris, and succeeded in finding a 
great many. 

I am often asked how I know them, or, a5 
they say here, ‘What is the difference be- 
tween mushrooms and toadstdols?” I do 
not pretend to say. There are many points 
of difference between edible and poisonous 
mushrooms; but I do not care to give 
them. It is not’ safe to go by any printed 
description. "The only safe way is really to 
learn to know the good from the bad. This 
knowledge once gained, one will neyer mis- 
take a poisonous mushroom for an edible 
one. 

Altho there are many edible mushrooms 
in this part of the country, I have not 
cared to experiment with many of them; 
they are so numerous that if I learned 
to know and eat them all, there would be 
little room for other food, and mushrooms 
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would cease to be regarded as luxuries, 


inties. 
gore Agaricus campestris, about the only 


one cultiva' , is good enough for me, and 
I have found the pursuit of it. most inter- 
esting and exciting. They are most plenti- 
ful in September and October, tho often 
foundin August. Toget them in perfection 
one must go in the early morning while the 
dew is still on the grass, the earlier the bet- 
ter, Vergold pastures and fields are the 
best places to look for them ; on slightly 
raised spots, where the grass is very short, 
thick and green, are where I have found 
them the most numerous, The crickets 
hover about and under them, often eating 

m. 
yo a I have become an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the mushroom’s, I have my eye 
out for them wherever I go, and often find 
them in the most unexpected places. Go- 
ing early the first day to our county fair, 
what was my surprise and deiight to find 
way beloved Agaricus scattered all over the 
grounds ; poor, dry soil too, the last place 1 
should have looked for them ; but the clear, 
warm sun of September after a rainy night 
had brought them out. . 

Ihave found them in the morning in a 
field where almost daily games of baseball 
are played, on lawns, by the sides of the 
road, in ruts in couatry lanes; in fact, al- 
most everywhere. 

The pursuit is most tantalizing and fas- 
cinating. Here is a splendid field, just the 
ideal place for mushrooms, you think ; you 
roam all over it, not one good one to be 
found, only white stones or ‘‘ toadstools ” 
where you felt sure you saw fine mush- 
rooms. There is the desire to get “‘ just one 
more,” to feel ‘‘ sure there are none in that 
field,” to “‘ go over one more field,”’ etc. 

The fifteenth of October was spent in 
Newport; walking along a road leading 
out into the country, I espied in a field near 
by some splendid mushrooms, shining, ivory 
white. 

I had stopped to inquire the way of a 
small boy; he was going on after giving 
the required information, when he heard 
my exclamation at the sight of the mush- 
rooms; without a word he turned, clearing 
the wire fence at a bound, ran like light- 
ning over the field, filling his cap with 
what I considered my discovery. Vainly I 
called upon him to “ stop,’’ to “ leave some 
for me,” as I struggled through the fence. 
The farmers say “ even a barbed wire fence 
will not stop a woman ’”’; it will not, most 
assuredly, when she is after mushrooms. 
At last I was in the field; with his cap over- 
flowing, the mushroom-fiend of a boy ran 
off. I was glad to find he had left some 
mushrooms for me; I found in this field 
and others near by, over sixty large mush- 
rooms; far finer than any I have seen wild 
in Massachusetts. 

From the cars as we left the city I saw 
many more, so purely white in the deep 
green turf peculiar to Newport. 

We have a long season of mushrooms, 
often from early in August until the middle 
of October, and even later if the weather is 
mild, 

There is a delicious, wild, woodsy taste 
and smell peculiar to the mushroom, totally 
unlike anything else edible. Contrary to 
the directions of the cookbooks, I have 
never found it necessary to peel fresh wild 
mushrooms. Great care must be taken not 
to use wormy mushrooms. If at all old, 
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pull out the stems and examine carefully 
Thecap is sometimes literally honeycombed 
by tiny worms or maggots. 

. The mushroom is at its best while the 
cap is still curved under, the gills pink, 
and the cap attached, or just separated 
from the ragged collar encircling the stem ; 
—-. should be solid, cap white or light 


rown. 
Iilustrated reports on mushrooms can be. 


obtained from Washington, study these, 
and other reliable information ; but better 
yet get some cultivated mushrooms and 
study carefally their characteristics; or, 
best of all, get some one who really knows 
to introduce you to at least one edible 
m » preferably the one of which I 
have written, and most painstakingly 
make its acquaintance. You will never 
regret it. 


MIDDLEBORO, Mass. 
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THE LAND PROBLEM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In his interesting article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Mr. James K. Reeve urges that 
in order to avoid the disgraceful scenes and 
confusion attendant on the opening of the 
Cherokee strip, public lands should either 
be auctioned off to the highest bidder or 
disposed of by lot. 

Permit me to suggest that a better meth- 
od than either of these would be found in 
the leasing of unoccupied lands for short 
terms, the-rent to be paid annually and to 
ivrclude all taxation levied on the property. 
Under such a system the increase in the 
value of the land which comes from the 
growth of population would go to the pub- 
lic, instead of, as now, into the pockets of 
lucky land grabbers. At the same time the 
imposition of such a tax, or rent, if applied 
to the millions of vacant acres which Mr. 
Reeve says are owned by parties who are 
waiting until they rise in value before per- 
mitting them to be cultivated, would enable 
the would-be farmer of small means to get 
a homestead at a much lower price than at 
present, 

It is quite true that the “land hunger” 
of which we have heard so much during re- 
cent years, is largely artificial, and is chiefly 
caused by the action of the land speculators 
who have been holding millions of acres 
idle in order to compel the industrious set- 
tler to pay an exorbitant price for a farm. 
A tax levied on such speculative holdings 
according to their alleged value would soon 
do away with the “laud famine.” 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM, 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, May 10th, 1894. | 


SUGAR.—There is a fine undertone to the 
market for raw sugar, and refined is in moderate 
demand, with granulated at 4@4 3-16c.; cut loaf 
and crushed, 454@4 15-16c.; powdered, 444@4 7-l6c. 
and Mould “ A,” 44@4 7-16c. 


TEA.—There is little change. Former prices 
rule about steady on nearly all grades. Amoy 
is quoted at 9@13c.; Fuchau, 914@28e.; For- 
mosa, 11@40c ; old Japans, 9@19c., and new, nom- 
inal. . 


COFFEE.—Both local and foreign markets are 
dull for coffee, and with a slight decline in 
prices all around. There is a little better coun- 
try demand for Brazil coffees, and they are fairly 
steady. Mild grades have no important sales. 
Java is 19@2844c.; Mocha, 28@24c.; Maracaibo, 
18@22¢c.; Laguayra, 19@22c., and Brazil, 16 3-8@- 
I7lKc. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Spring wheat patents 
have had a fair call this week, and a moderate 
inquiry for straights, especially Kansas 
straights. Lowgrades are neglected, and others 
are pretty slow. Winter patents are $3.25@3.45 
per bbl« straights, $2.90; Kansas straights, in 
sacks, private terms; clears, $2.50@2.60; spring 
patents, $3.75@3.85, and clears, $2.25@2.60. 
Southern flour is very dull. Rye flour is firm at 
$2.90@3. Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine 
and Sagamore at $2.70. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are lower and dull at 6@8c. per i ; dressed 
mutton is steady at 64@8c. per I; dressed 
yearlings higher at 9@10¢c., and dressed spring 
lambs steady at 9@13c. Country dressed veals 
are slow at 4@7c. per I, and city dressed 5@8'<c. 
City dressed beef sides are fair at 64@8c. per th 

PROVISIONS.—There has been considerable 
liquidation in provisions this week, and the 
market is dull and slow. The option market 
has declined in the West, affecting business 
here. Mess pork is dull at $13.75@14 per bbi.; 
family $14.50@15.50, and short clear, $14.50@16. 
Beef is steady, with family at $12@13; mess, 
$7 .50@8.50, and extra India mess, $18@20. Beef 
hams are steady at $18. Pickled bellies are 
quiet at 634@734c.; pickled shoulders, 6@64<c.. 
and hams, firm, 104c. Lard is weaker at $7.70 
per 100 for prime steam. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat reached its 
lowest ebb on Tuesday, prices breaking all 
previous records, but since then the market has 
recovered a little. There has been a slight ad- 
vance, and prices are steady. The interior 
movement has been lighter, and farmers are 
not anxious to sell. Crop reports from Argen- 
tine are unfavorable, and rumors of financial 
and political troubles there affect prices. 
Shippere are quiet, and cash wheat easy. May 
wheat is 59}éc.; No. 2 red, 63c., and No. 1 North- 
erp, 6946c. Corn is firm and higher. The in- 
terior receipts have been small, and the demand 
fair. Cash corn is quiet but steady, and export- 
ers are not large buyers. May corn is 44c,, and 
No. 2 cash corn, 44c. Oats have had a stronger 
market than either corn or wheat, and prices 
close at agood advance over last week. Crop re- 
portsare favorable, but interior movements have 
greatly’ decreased. May oats are 39c.; No. 2 
cash oats, 40%c.; No.2 white, 4244c., and track 
mixed, 404@4ic. Barley is quiet, with un- 
graded Western at 68a67c., and No. 2 Mil- 
waukee, 66@67c. The market is quiet for hay, 
but prices are held firm under moderate re- 
ceipts. Prime timothy is 85@90c.; No.3 to No. 1, 
60. -, and clover mixed, 5i@65c. Straw is 
steady, with long are at Sdie@b5c.; short rye, 40c., 
and oat straw, 45@50c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has de- 
clined greatly this week, and receipts have 
fallen off in consequence, as no holders were 
anxious to sell at such prices. Trade is quiet. 
Recent arrivals show improvement in: quality, 
and the goods showing a grassy flavor command 
better prices. Hay butter is urged freely for 
sale, and next week ful) grass butter is expected. 
State, Pennsylvania or Western creamery ex- 
trasare lic. per lb: firsts, 15@l6c.; thirds to sec- 
onds, 18@l4%c.; State dairy, extras, 16@lic.; 
firsts, 15@l6c., and thirds to seconds, l@li5c.; 
Western imitation creamery, li@lic.; Western 
dairy, 9@12c., and factory, %@llc. Old Western 
creamery is 9@llc.; State dairy, 10@l2c., and 
Western dairy or factory, 9@l0c. Cheese has 
been ii. excellent demand and firmer. The new 
arrivals are in excellent condition, and shippers 
and jobbers have taken them up rapidly. Large 
size full creams are 954@114c.; small size, 952@- 
lic.; choice part skims, iv@1044c.; common to 
prime, 4@8c.; full skims, 2@3c. choice and 
tancy old cheese is 10446@12c., and fair, §g104c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The demand is 
good for live poultry,and stock is rapidly ab- 
sorbed. Fowls are especially firm at llc.; spring 
chickens, 35 @50c.; roosters, 644a7c.; turkeys, 8&@ 
We.; ducks, 60@90c. per pair, and geese, 75c.@ 
$1.25. Fresh poultry is in light receipt and 
higher. Turkey hens arc ty woh on D.; toms, 

ens, 38@36c.; 


grades firm. Jerseys are 12@12‘éc. 

State and Pennsylvania, 114@l1li¢c.; Western, 
1034c@11}4c ;, Southern, ,9@10c., and duck eggs 
weak at 14@i8e. per doz. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiet, with 
Baldwins at $4@5, and russets, $4@5.50 per bbl. 
Florida oranges are scarce and firm at $2.50@5 
per box. The few fancy strawberries in market 
are firm, but wostof the liberal supply is poor, 
soft and sandy, and prices are weak. Maryland 
are 12@25c. per qt.; Norfolk, 5@10c.; North Caro- 
ise  faney verinties, 15@25c., and poor to fair, 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Foreign 
tatoe#? are in excessive abundance, but 
espite this the market is quite firm for 
all good stock. ew_ potatoes are . in 
moderate receipt and i 


$2@2.1 

onions, $i.75@1.85 per crate ; Egyptians, $2@2.25 
ia sack: asparagus, 75c.@$1.50 a " 
porns gptee ie basket po nda 
$1.5002.50 per carrier, and lettuce, $1@2 per DDL. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in nam eS oot meet .— Latest 
States Gow ernment fh 
ROYAL BAKING Fowesat seme 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


ACKER MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, alse 57th 
St. and 6th Ave..and Broadway and 424d St., 
NEW VORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Highest 
United 














Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want tor a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of 1ak, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 73 2,73 Bestway, How York 








Made upon 
Honor 
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A. B. C. Bicycle Details in our Catalogue. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high grade watches are now selling 
at greatly reduced prices, 
[Inquire of any Jeweler or of 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
383 W mene oe Boston. 


Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Ww nies St., Chicago. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED) 

Our readers who are in the 
habit of purchasing thatdelicious 
perfume, Crab-Appie Blos- 
some, of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., should also procure a bottle 
of their celebrated Invigerat- 
ing Lavender Saits, \omore 
ach or pleasant cure fora head- 












THE oROWN ‘PERFUMERY 00., 
177 New Bond St., Lond Sold Everywhere, 

Rafect spurious imitations. Genuine only in the bot- 
tle shown above, with the well-known Crown Stopper. 
All mahbann are frauds. 


‘STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Are pe up successfnily by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street» New York, 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
RELIABLE. 


THE FAMILY Wash Bi BLU JB. ALY Ways 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 228 Oo re St., Phila., Pa 


Remington Bicycles. 














Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputatien. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 











Gauze Oven 


THE FAMOUS OIL RANGE 


WITH 4 POWERFUL WICKS, 
A HOUSEHOLD BLESSING. 


u 
you will write us, we will put you in the way ra etting one "Or i 
stoves, no matter what part of the country you live in. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Beaten: Mass. 
Manufacturers of the “FAMOUS” OIL RANGE. 

















A. B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
iton, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-pege 





Ss NEW YORK, 
—m—e Make the Most Reliable 


i. Trunks, Bags, 
Lo Dress Suit Cases, 
Hc: —¥ 


Hat Cases, 
——— 


For American and 
European Travel. 

161 Froadway, below Cortlandt St. 

GSS Broadway, below 4th St. 

701 Sixth Avenue, below 41«t St. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD coRx. ow nN 


ranch W: 
87 Pe St., New X ‘York and 
19 Lake St., Chi 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rome, Gard 
Engines, Pum a ain an 


xtures, [ron 
— Street ont 


Worke¥oundes in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Catyereat Ex- 
; Viessa, Austria, Fiat eid 
and’ Centennial Exh Exhibition, 














Cooking Utensils, 


, | Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 


House Furnishing. 


Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass. 


Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


HAMMOCKS, PORTABLE BATHS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York, 
MY 





bo 
WIFE ae 


ine or large free 
of the ‘World's Fair. 


MFG. CO. ma eh ve. GHIGAGO, ILL. 


Weightless Gem’ Beds 
oe 








fiir 





H.Andrews&Co. 





OVINGTON "BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue. New York. 








Wisteria 









A Practical, Every-day 
k Boo 


g Over 2,500 
320 pp. 


CREE nice 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


FHEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


















May 17, 1804, 


Victors Lead. 









The finest in the world. 

Have the most up-to- 
date improvements and 
conveniences. 

Nothing by halves. 

Get our ’94 catalog tell- 
ing all about Victor su- 
periority. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


DETROIT. 
DENVER. 





MODERN IDEAS of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 


Corset Waist. 


Best for Health, 
Economy and Beauty. 
BuTTons at front in- 
stead of Clasps. 
Rina BUCKLE at hip for 
Hose Supporters. 
Tepe aaeet gay 
won't pull off. y 
Cord-edge Button Holes— io 
won't wear out. j 
FIT r ALL AGES-— 
Infants to Adults. 
All sha 
busts. 
Marshall Fiel 


Full or slim 

ng or ak waists. Weatern 
& Co., Chicago, Wholesale Depot 
Sold by all Lead Retailers. | Send Sor circular 
oye and _Patentees 


FERRIS B RO 41 Broadway, New York 


Branch Ofice—837 Maret St., San Francisco 








_ Dep't -*p» Buffalo, N. w: 





The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


DEAF MESS. 2.Hean.nnuses cure 


Successful when CD an yop j 
aly by F. Husoos, 858 Bway, N.Y. Write for book 


:| Japanese 
Finish 


Prepared Ready for Use 


‘This Finish is designed for the interior woot 
work of buildings of all classes, and for this purpos 
possesses quglities superior to any paint or finish. 

Japanese Finish is unequaled for durability a" | 
beauty as a coating for wood work. ‘ 

It will last many times longer than paint, vill nt — 
turn yellow, but will retain its freshness of tint for 
years. It produces a smooth, firm avd ivory-like su | 
face. 

Japanese Finish is also designed f r coating * 
painting all kinds of household articles, such * 
tables, chairs, picture frames, etc. 

Send for Sample Card of tints to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 

















At-+ Price Seseeates 


32 Barling Slip, N. Y., 116 High St., Beste 
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